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T C N powihlc u» call in qucslion 
jj^cwiv "gcncnilhation commonly 
nuilc about Japan. The Jupnn- 
arc bardwnrkiiw. Yes : hirt most 
f- .<nd oigani/alions have their 
'Angers", those on the payroll 
ujre retained in employment be- 
iiuhndy would think of firing 
unce they have joined the per- 
nent work-force and are not ob- 
dish onesl -me rely because 
bippen to be lethargic and in- 
etenl. The Japanese love nature 
•* cm *9 be blessed with an in- 
ive artistic scnsibiHty. Yes ; but 
have inflicted brutal harm on 
ofthe most perfect examples- of 
ul wauty to be found anywhere 
’fl-wld. and for downright ugli- 
“»e architecture * if that is the 
lo uset of ifie typical Japanese 
h h,lf d to beat. The Japuneso 
Hniup-mindetl and conformist, 
but their literature, good and 
draws sustenance from the “ I ” 

.. V'SWy egocentric, individual 
. In every walk of life the seVf- 
wbellioib nbound. And 
sputedly courageous and loyal 
*! n ;im Ple proportion of the 
aiiu treacherous. Polile and 
'me. imitative and inventive. 

"I# ,u l^ P“v>ionatc. conscrvu- 
'I , w ddiy iconoclastic- 1 '- not 
,u ^ s is ' n,l Pl «r mis- 

wlraUMions such as these, if 
™ by i, relatively smnll nat- 

to bc of interest 

" •« mmorriy of speciahats and 

I fur „ Ji,pan . a,1c l dte Japanese 

ilieL H n B , ru;,t - ^ eu * in rilc vforJd, 
r potential impact is enor- 

n th' P ° s0 ; tbal Herman 
knj .,1 .,^ 0 I ye,1 of futurologists, 

&shoid if P K n 88 00 

SS!i^* 4 a i e b, ‘ ^9 Japan 

% fJoiiKii 1 W «1 -hccotne, 
Mm SifiS^y P®*8rfiil. io 
It h liketv ? na . that event u* 

be of Inlereat . hOt 
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can he used to describe the uliJilarimi 
ideas that shaped his thought- has 
been emhi.ieed. consciously ur olhoi- 
vvise, hy those who li.oc presided 
over Japan's affairs for rile past 
twenty years or more. Ulililai lanism 
has underpinned the long rule of the 
Liberal-Democratic Parly, li is pre- 
cisely thi.s that has infuriated Ilia 


452pp. Stanford University Press, governing parly V enemies at bufh 
London : Oxford University Press. L >nds of the political and ideological 
£6 spectrum. 

The fury of extremism in modern 
Japan is an old slory. Govern men l 
by Assussi nation the title was in* 
wilted by a prewar T intvs cor re.- port- 
deni in Tokyo — is not wholly mis* 
should replace ihc values of feudal lending as a description of the 1930s; 
society . such as “ docility, naivety, an d since the Pacific War we have had 
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only lo those primarily concerned of all ninclccnih-cenlury “ Western- should replace the values of feudal leading as a description of the 1 930«; 

with the Fur East bul also lo all of izers". Fukuatwa Yukiohi. chanvpion society, such as " docility, naivety, and since the Pacific War we have had 

us who give though i to the way the of women's rights, allowed little humility, deference, unsellishness. t|, e murder of Axariuma, the socialist 

world is going. freedom of choice to bis own dungh : and freedom from avarice This leader, and the melodrama of Mishi- 

But in Ihe light of the paradoxes tef* when it came to (he question of sounds extremely ** model n ", more mas incursion into the Defence head- 
and conmadietions already outlined, their marriase.J Certainly a pragma- Enslish, indeed, than Jupuncse Hut quarter . Professor Dims of Har- 
wirh Iheiif Implied oaveat against tic and indeed patriotic instinct. Nishi revesils the inescapable in- vard. in his able study of Japanese 
generalized slatemtints. is it in fact rather than an interest in first priit- flitcnce of his own upbringing when politics in the Taiaho period between 
possible to make any reiitty valid ciples. was Hie motive of many, pos- ho points out that health, knowledge. 1912 and 1937, stresses the speed 

obiervations about Japanese society sibly most, ol those Mciji political and .. wealth are nur themselves with which Japan u^imihitcd tlto 

as a wfliole ? figures who cfmmpioncd iticv move- 'the pli.imaie ntm of . society, for tediniquiis of representative gpuern- 

• One thine h£ least can be said, ment for People's < jhir ;• nl|ifc»ojihr rpf i ihenl and iwrllmnenkiry politics. 

p^hls'i »ml oractiee in somc form «*r parlianwntarj mitilii-' tWievei ?mf cuolr^i ; For J:.|ain the To bo sure, the Diet never played 

Politic .dmught »ud pracuce m lion wouiJ n u,L Japan a more res- ulrimiKd ajnt df society ivk> the the same role in Japanese poliliw 

Japan during the motiorn age- in pccl0l i and respcctablc pmver. xince aiiahnhient .od, high standing In the ns Parliament in Enji’and. but m 
other words, over the past hunurea ^ jelling trading nations of the eyes of . ifrk'ilbjid 1 nation", in terms ' Professor Duux voi y sensibly rc- 
yeaw^have been marked by a. wtirld. Circa t Britain and the United not only of political st 4lu.re bui also nvarks. ,l there- wu.x no reason, (o 
special tension arising from the prob- Slates, happened lo be parlkimeniury ' of culture and material life. .Like assume that il sliould have : He 
lem of deciding what to accept and donioeracws. ■ ■■ • . ( all gcMid lapaneve birteLiuenils of hH points out that public ejection^, pur- 

svJial to reket 6rom among a Vinielv ' ft is «fl attitude of fmnd excntpll-' day, Nishi fully Mibxcr, bed tO lhc liamentary debate nf national i^u«. 
of foraian models This* has been fled a l its best by the carebr of -mm national slogan, fukoht kyohel (a the accession of elected re-i>rcfienin : 
mmSE more complex Utah n plain . .enlightened figure. . . Nishi Amanc rich ;■ nation with .^rniig armed lives to govommem office, hbre 
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No doubt parliamentary demo- 
cracy has been .successfully trans- 
planted lo Japan, into the soil that 
Blve Cfut'holie novelist Endo Slui--.aku 
has derenihixJ <as “ a swamp ” in 
which .lihe roots of alien saplings be- 
gin to riHt. Anil, in die civd. prag- 
matism has usually triumphed over 
irrational, intuitive, forces. Vet 
these play their pa ri in Japanese life 
today, as in the past. The cult of 
the ineffable has a Jong ami respect- 
able tradition in Japan. For the 
adept of Zon utiiilari-.inbrn has J illlc 
appeal ; notion being its own jiretifi- 
ca.Lion. “Those who know do not 
speak. Those who speak have no 
knowledge." Misti ima brought in- 
stant ridicule on himself when he 
harangued the Self- Defence Force ;il 
Iohigaya, Tokyo, last November. But 
hits la it action, his seppuku (ritual 
suicide) impressed even' those who 
hated what he stood for. It was the 
ultimate, the unchallengeable, proof 
of Iris integrity. 

It h«is been the strength and weak- 
ness of the extreme right in Japan lo 
hide behind the cult of [he ineffable. 
Explanations of direct action have 
tended not to go much beyond cer- 
tain ideographic compounds, con- 
ceived as having their own talisinanic 
power— such as kokutai t” national 
polity") anti Yamatn dnmndiii ("the 
spirit of Jtipan The phenomenon 
is often correctly linked with the 
samurai tradition. Hut the samurai 
code embraced more than die prac- 
tice of Zen and the ethics of Japanese 
forms of Confucianism. It is one of 
the shortcomings of the .slim volume 
called Thtt Stun unit that, while it 
cover* the well-worn theme of the 
samurai as warrior, it fails to deal 
with the other attribute of the ideal 
Mini lira i, name-1 y the cultivation of 
learning. However, it must be con- 
ceded that the moral \ alues of the 
samurai derived from hi.s function as 
ft fighting avail (although it was a 
function I it He exercised during the 
long years of domestic peace under 
the Tokugawa shogun aid. 

T he prestige of the samurai as 
hero was, of course, rhe basic reason 
of the special position, in popular 
esteem and in the constitutional 
« tincture of the state, that the im- 
perial army and navy enjoyed until 
the .summer of 1945. And it is re- 
vealing that when the socialist mid 
ultra-nationalist li rebrand, Kila 
rkki (1883-1937), so ugh l an instru- 
ment that would carry out radical 
reform at home and secure Japan's 
national aims abroad he found it in 
the imperial army. A challenging, 
scholarly, biographical study by 
Professor George Wilson of Indiana 
University attempts— not altogether 
with success — to rebut the generally 
accepted view of Kita ax a kind of 
pioneer fascist. Professor Wilson 
calls Kita “n non- Marxist or tradi- 
tional type of right-wing left extre- 


mist ”, What is undeniable is (hat 
Kila loved his own ideal concept of 
the samurai as passionately as he 
detested twentieth-century Japanese 
capitalism. Clearly he was strongly 
anti-utilitarian. Were be living to- 
day he might be found, just con- 
ceivably. in the ranks of the Komeiro 
or, more probably, imbedded in one 
of the anarchist or pro- Peking fac- 
tions of the far left. There would be 
no other home for him- 

Still, the samurai has been largely 
out of fashion since (he end of the 
Second World War. If utilitarians 
of u conservative kmJ have held the 
reins of political power, the 
Japanese intellectual world— and 
this includes a very large segment of 
popular as well as serious journalism 
—has been influenced overwhelm- 
ingly by the dogmas of the left. This 
would have bdyn almost equally 
apparent, perhaps, before the 
Second World War, had the police, 
tile judicial authorities, and an in- 
creasingly chauvinist public mood 
(after 1931) permitted it. 

Intellectuals in Japan, however, 
impress but do not move the masses. 
It is the man of action, above all 
the martyr for his cause, who wins 
the largest following in (he end. 
Therein may lie the linal significance 
of the Muhinw alLiir. Kitu Ikki, 
too, may h: said to have perished for 
his beliefs, since he was executed 
for bis supposed complicity in the 
army mutiny of February, 1 93ft. 
But before Kita— about whom (he 
modern left, very naturally, hove re- 
servations — there is an authentic 
ideological martyr in the person of 
(he anarchist, Koloku SliQsui, 
executed in 1911 for alleged involve- 
ment in a plot lo murder (he 
Emperor Mciji. 

In the admirably written first 
fu 14 -length study of Koloku in Eng- 
lish by F. G. Nulohclfer. one 
finds evidence that in Japanese eyes 
the act of rebellion per se, irrespec- 
tive of its aims, can acquire instant 
prestige. Some days , tiler Koloku’s 
execution, the novelist Tok-utomi 
Roka delivered a remarkable speech 
at a well-known .school, the Dnl /chi 
Koto Gakko (often called, with 
rough approximation to the truth. 
“Hie Eton of Japan"). His perora- 
tion may astonish those who have 
always though I of the Japanese as 
disciplined, obedient, and conform- 
ist: 

The death of the IK-.-h is unimportant. 
What is ie he feared is the death of 
the spirit. To believe *in!y what one is 
(ttusht to believe, to say only what one 
is told to say. to do only what one is 
asked to do, ro find security in life by 
existing formally like a dot'] poured 
from a mould, to lose completely the 
Idea of self-confidence in one’s indepen- 
dence nnd the belief in self-improve- 
ment— this is the death of the spirit. 
Kfltoku and the others died rebelling. 
They have passed away, but they have 
also com; back to life again. And now 
their graves are empty, 


The ethical principle stated here, be 
it noted, is not derived from western 
thought, even indirectly, but is 
the purest expression of the 
Wang Yang-min (Oyomei) school of 
Neo-Confucianism, the inspiration 
of non-conformists in Japan long 
before (he country was opened La (he 
West. 

Tokufomi’s words help us to 
place within (Jic context of Japanese 
tradition the excesses of lihe student 
New Left. Certain external factors 
—China’s Cultural Revolution and 
the campus unrest at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia-— may have acted as a catalyst 
in 1966, when the postwar Japanese 
student revolt first got into its stride 
on a national scale. But (he nature 
of the revolt, including the savage 
in ter factional strife, had a number 
of specifically Japanese characteris- 
tics, reminding the historian of the 
hitter domestic turmoil that 
occurred before the linal collapse of 
the shogunate in 1868. 

Indeed the New Lc-ft — which could 
become, in time, the New Right— is 
the main haven of political maver- 
icks in Japan. The links between 
the New Left and the Old are now 
fragile. The orthodox Communist 
Party j.s no longer a possible refuge 
for rebels. Efficient in Jocnl govern- 
ment, nationalist in its independence 
from Moscow and Peking, tightly 
organized, the Japan Communist 
Party is becoming both utilitarian 
nnd respectable. As is made clear 
by the two definitive English-lan- 
guage studies of its hivlory, by 


Robert Sen In pi no and by George 
Beckman nnd Okubo Gcnji, the 
party has always been a congrega- 
tion of the elite, with an apparent 
inability to attract and hold n mass 
following. To the extent that it snaps 
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following, t o me extern mat tl snaps no serious rh™ 7«: 
the bonds of dogma and become* at least durino 
pragmatic it will lose face in the eyes Utilir.-iriii L “S ***: 


ISrlfTycoon in sheep’s clothing? 

with purely material^;! 
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pragmatic it win lose tacc in the eyes 
of the intellectual establishment and 
gain votes among ordinary citizens. 

It is of course the ordinary citizen, 
l' hoi nine mo yen sen surf, who votes 
in successive elections, for the Lower 
House. in favour ofihe conservatives, 
the Liberal- Democrats. Conserva- 
tive electoral majorities are to be 
taken us a sign not so much of posi- 
tive public support as of popular 
reluctance lo see Japan embark on 
new, untried, policies in foreign and 
domestic affairs. 

The national psyche has been 
soothed rather than inspired by 
ki'iztii scicho (economic growth). And 
two fairly recent phenomena have 
had the effect of removing some of 
the appeal of ke fc.it i seiche. The 
Japanese a year or two ago discov- 
ered that their reputation overseas 
suggested that they were regarded by 
the outside world as unredeemed 
materialists, as (to use the pi vase 
then in vogue) " economic animals 
Secondly, and much more important, 
urban pollution— the direct conse- 
quence of industrial growth — 'has 
become a key political issue, of 
agonizing concern lo almost every- 
one. 

If Authority - which means the 
governing troika of the Liberal- 


on trial again in thcey« t 'v 

mg number of 
Pa liamontary govern^ 
not under sigmficanl atSi 
one Western graft that mi 

° have “taken". Bat ifi 

tnry system could be l 
future by some parly S 
indigenous Japanese cl 
as the Komeiro, in a tm t \ 
recognizable by Western 
scientists — reminiscent . 
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ARNOLD TOYNBEE: 

Surviving (lie Future 

164 pp. Oxford University Press. £2. 

In his ninth decade Arnold Toynbee 
has lost none of his zest for inquiry. 
These far-ranging chapters origin- 
ated as a dialogue with Kci Wakai- 
zumi of the Kyoto Sangyn University 
anti Were published in instalments 
in a Japanese newspaper as sixiy- 
scv’on separate questions and 
answers. For the book iliey have 
been recast into seven chapters, each 
dealing with one topic and preceded 
by one question. Professor Wakai- 
zumi's questions merely become pegs 
on which Dr Toynbee can Jiang “a 
multitude of topics, and it is the 
la tier’s name that rightly appears 
alone on the title-page. 

Asked whether Hie accelerating 
advance of technology has out- 
stripped man’s social rind spiritual 
life. Dr Toynbee muses on the static 
first million years of human history, 
reflect* that from the Lower 
Palaeolithic Age to the Industrial 
Revolution every technological 


d Labour won the general elec- 
in June. 1970. Harold Wilson 
that he intended to appoint 
Healey, his long-serving 
jdary of State for Defence, as 
eign and Commonwealth Sccre- 
fmicad he could do no more 
make him Shadow Foreign 
iilar y. which is very far from 
ry *— m iwiMKwrgi iii» ihc next best thing for an 
Incident nnd Pacific War. ntbUiuii* politician over the hill of 
The Imperial Diet hw « fiftieth birthday and in the prime 
not the highest organ of ih l his executive powers, whose rc- 
which is the status offkWl, Station will always owe more to 
its in office than to partisan 
hss in Opposition. 

Mr Healey and the FO would 
re been fairly generally reckoned 
.ood match. Apart from Anthony 
cm, nobody in British politics dur- 
thv past fitly years hus pursued 
speciality of international affairs 
single-minded ly as Mr Healey, 
a lie began as a Bcvin boy in the 
I of secretary to the international 
Icpurinient at Transport House in 
945: and no Labour politician has 
rude u more sustained intellectual 
who can be sure that in- contribution to the subject in the 
roots will never rot aujl past twenty- five years. But Labour’s 
defeat last year may have broken the 
logic of his career. 

He is now perhaps more likely to 
gel the Treasury than the FO if Lab- 
our comes back to power in the 1 9 70s, 
simply because Roy Jen kilts will be 
he is sure that for a true J'lftfv for » change or role. Ncvcr- 
peucc a religious natan-P™*- Muaria My Mr Healey has a 
t , in 11011 long was to go in national and inter- 
mat we have to accept an urban Fduc-.iion is also a W H?!? polili ? l T 

destiny and must make this destiny X nU f >md lb ■ c ? r n ^ JU ‘: ,l,l ? d K . b ') 

I""*'* He finds «* 

any rale far practical p^-- Among hU peers nl Westminster, 
this held also Dr Toyttw.- Mr Healey has a mixed and even 
Ideas in rich proftwoB. ^contradictory reputation. At his best 
like lo sec a Uw. he U an intellectual who is quite 
University, perhaps in ^ rulhlcdy rational ; at his worst, he 
lands ; and although Nur ’ 
look like becoming «*•* ' 
writing, he Ihinb lW 
characters im 


- wiinHiir 

t he 1946 Constitution tothei 
Diet. There is no Institutr. 
to the Diet; fl nd there it r 
to be. so long as the prt^ 
union is not revised. Butt 
viso is vital. Fortunatdij 
prospects of freedom a is 
Constitution (drafted in it 
days by American officii- 
closed doors in Tokyo} k 
Western graft that scmi; 
“taken’’. The JapaN*.- 
mined to keep their free!' 
Yes; but, if Japan U “a -■ 


advance has been followed by a 
population explosion wlricli partly 
nullified its ben all is, but concludes 
that we have to accept an urban 
lake this c 
pn- 

cause for alarm in Tokyo, for hope 
in Brasilia, but many readers will 
note w-itfi satisfaction that he himself 
continues to live .in London. 

When a man is tired of London, as 
Dr Johnson observed, lie is tired of 
life; hut Dr T oynbee shows no sign 
of being tired of either, though he 
claims for man the right to terminate 
his earthly existence when he has 
reached that stale. His religious 
views cannot be lined into any 
recognizable mould, bill are sin- 
cerely held and would embrace many 
faiths, For by religion lie under- 
stands “ tho overcoming of sclf- 
cenlredness, in both individuals and 
communities, by getting into com- 
munion with the spiritual presence 
behind the universe and by bringing 
our wills into harmony with it ", This 
definition is based oil a wide study of 


plays parly politics with less subtlety 
and skill than the rawest Labour 
town councillor. Best and worst can 
■run in the same Commons speech, 
and it is hard In avoid the conclu- 
sion that he is fundamentally a man- 
agerial tycoon who has to play a 
democratic game that he has never 
understood. As u politician he hus a 
coarseness of grain or insensitivity 
that sometimes needlessly prejudices 
a strong argument; ns a minister the 
undoubted personal toughness of 
character always seemed lo bend 
readily to pul parly or government 
first, almost as though he could not 
shake off the sense (hat he was still 
a parly professional who was asked 
for advice and was then given a direc- 
tive. Harold Wilson, after all. was 
President of t he Board of Trade when 
Denis Healey had a salary of under 
£1,000 n year at Transport House. 

The point is not that Mr Healey is 
pliant. Most ministers and party 
leaders have to be. h is simply to 
note the contradiction, illustrated hut 
not strongly brought out in this bio- 
graphy. that he is granted (he reputa- 
tion of a rough, bluff, even bullying 
minister who knows his own mind 
and will no more easily he turned 
aside than u herd of stampeding 
elephants, while the record of his six 
years at the Ministry of Defence 
shows that he was constantly losing 
arguments and carrying out policies 
he had fought. There is a conflict 
which the authors have not resolved 
between the brand image and the 
contents of the package. As the 
authors pul it. Mr Healey virtually 
made himself " ft .superior permanent 
official ’’. 

The problem facing any Defence 
Secretary in a Labour Government, 
of course, must not be underrated. 
All the pressures tire far cuts in 
defence spending and increases in 
social sorvipe spending. When Mr 
Healey went to the Ministry in Octo- 
ber, l%4, the T reasury decided that 
defence expenditure should be pegged 
at £2,0OOni at I ‘*64 prices, and his 
comment is reported that "it was 
really arbitrary A government 


elected Ut get rid of the British 
nuelcar deterrent found it a surpris- 
ingly cheap form of defence and con- 
tinued building four Polaris sub- 
marines. 

Committed to slaving cast nf Sue/, 
they .pulled back into Europe, lor 
economic nioie than defence reasons 
they cancelled the TM< 2, I IS 6X1. 

P 1154, and the CVA 01 carrier. 
Whenever there was » sterling crisis, 
defence spending stood at Lhc head 
of the line for cuts, so that Mr 
Hca'lcy made his stand in the last 
ditch and then hud to retreat 
again. Once, over the 1 90S cuts, lie 
nearly resigned, but decided to sold- 
ier on in the correct belief that any- 
body who succeeded him would do 
far worse damage to the .services. 

At u time when 10,000 or more Bri- 
tish troops urc committed to Ulster 
for the indefinite future, it is chasten- 
ing to be iv mi tided of all the cv id once 
that between 1 964-70 the Treasury 
nillier than Defence or ll'c Foreign 
Ollice imposed the big decisions that 
altered Britain’s strategic power in 
and outside Em ope. ’l hc foundation 
of Mr Healey's very respectable 
reputation as Defence Secretary is 
that lie got full value for the money 
lie was allowed : that lie was a .strong- 
minded and clear-thinking executive 
once the Cabinet had given him the 
directives: and dial, after all book- 
keepers* economics and policy 
switches, he left the services in June, 
1970. in good heart, reasonably well 
equipped, and decently paid. 

Back ill 1951. Winston 
Churchill brought tears to the eye* 
of F.ntmanucl Nhiiivvell, the iiist 
I a hour Minister of Defence, when 
lie .said in the House that Shin well 
had nothing la bo ashamed of in 
his stewardship. Granted that no 
Defence Minister can do more than 
tile government he belongs lo allows. 
Mr Healey deserves the same 
tribute. Tune will test the wisdom 
of the Labour Govern me til V deci- 
sion-, between I964-7U. but Mr 
Healey's cueiilive -kill hoiiM not 

cyme under question. 



think* r\ i 1 1 

Dr To) j t "lrecedents and procedures 

of this book, would Privileges, Proceedings 

the overcoming of telf-T? UsB «* ^ Parliament 
always existed, and Fiw’Wtkl by Sir Barnett Cocks. 

£8.80. 
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Andromache 
by Euripides 

Edited by P. T. Stevens 

This edition is intended ro be of use 
to serious students of Greek in sixth 
forms and in universities, nnd also to 
include material of interest to older 
scholars'. The text and apparatus 
crilims arc those of Gilbert Murray, 
and the commentary is on this text, 
though the editor sometimes gives 
reasons tur preferring oilier readings, 
i'* : 

Cyprian: 

De Lapsis & 

De Ecclesiae 

Catholicae 

Unitate 

Translated by 
Maurfco B6vanot 

The Lot in text has been critically 
established anew from the 
manuscripts. That of f)e Latsis is 
here published for the fust time, iliac 
of t be De Unifaie i^ produced from 
tlic author’s The Tradition of 
Manuscripts. The translations arc 
apttiTiTroin .\ncicrit Ghristian , 
...Writcn: VqL'm. Lt 75 

( Oyfunl EarfyCmrrtun Tcy^s ..-A 
Forikf^mius ; . I 


Dionysus and 
the City 

Modernism in 
Twentieth -Century Poetry 
Monroe K. Spears 

The chief concern of tliis book is to 
show the rdalinn of poetry to the 
mainstream nfconteniporary culture. 
Usint the dark, mythic image of the 
Greek god Dionysus, resurrected by 
Nice zschc, Js a praioiypv u l'i lie 
modem spirit in literature, the 
author attempt* an inclusive 
definition of modernism as word, 
idea, and historical ntovcincnr. 
jC. 1'45 paper covers qop 
Galusy limbs OL ’PiXctp York 

Athenian 

Propertied 

Families 

J. K. Davies . 

'rhis book argues tint it is possible 
on die basis of property-ownership ■ 
to define the ’Athenian upper class’ 
and to identify .some of its mclpbcrs. , 
It provides a selective biographical ■ 
dictionary which sets out die i 
available evidence for dates of bittlis, ■ 
. marriages, and deaths, and joe tile 
changing extent and naturp;bf family 1 
grogerty and puliliciijisbur^inents, 


British Policy 
Towards 
West Africa 

Select Documents 1876-1914 
with Statistical Appendices 
1800-1914 

C. W. Newbury 

This volume continues the ' 
documentation of British relations 
' with West Africa from the period of 
rite Ashanti War to the amalgamation 
of Nigeria. It includes .special 
sections on the respoasc of African 
societies to Briu’sh investment and 
rontrol, imperial expansion into the 
interior, jurisdiction and 
administrative consolidation, the 
farmation of the West African 
Frontier Force, and economic 
development. 4 maps £450 


Singapore 

the Politics of Survival 
1954-1967: - ;• 

Chah Heng Chee 


Papal Judges 
Delegate in the 
Province of 
Canterbury 
1198-1254 

A Study in Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction and Administration 

Jane E. Saygrs 

This book is concerned with the 
ecclesiastical courts which were set 
up by the papacy to hear specific 
cases on its bclialf in die localities. 

It embodies die results of the 
examination of a large number of 
records, particularly case records. 
X5’5° 0.\fard Historical Monographs 

Cities in Revolt 

Urban Life in America, 
1743-1778 • 

Carl Bridenbauah 

In dus history ofurban life' in tho - ■ 

• coloriics, Mr Biidcitbaugh has 
TO-crcatcd, by a brilliant synthesis of " 
contemporary documents, the 
authentic temper and spirit bftlie ; - 
. young American cities— New York; = 
. Doaton^PluljidclpIija.Ncwporf.and i- 
,/GharIeston- r _d urin gthc crucial: 

■ MAiXi tVunA.J! 'L 1,1... tl . t .1 


■ ; separated from Mdlaysiilafter two ■ ■ 1 
.^.as : jmctnbpr qf the Federation. - 
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Government 

Lawlessness 

America 

Edited by Theodor; L 
Becker and Vt9 rnol L' 
Tliis is did first coinp^ 
roUcction j 

It divides tlio prQhlofl?®^ 
component parts, P*®#? 
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Bu . in f May: The name popularly 
jvto to • a Treatise on the Law, Privi- 
Proceedings and Usage of Par- 
enl by Sir Thomas Erskine May, 
ot the House of Commons from 
lo 1886. This work, the most 
on lah ve book on parliamentary 
wure, was first published In 1844. 

u lhc entry on Erskinc May in 
mam and Haw trey's Pari la- 
y Dictionary, which two 
of the House of Commons 
curried into a third edition. And 
EKkinc May goes ' into its 
TWnih edition, to serve the 
reds. Members nnd Clerks not 
ai the Palace of Westminster but 
' _ l, ' c Parliaments of the Com* 
wealth which have been created 
minster’s image, 
doubt the House of Commons 
S| ^ front, or perhaps enjoys, a 
w or the old-style backbenchers 
nwdc Erskinp May their daily 
) and turned themselves into 
VjvK-rooni Lwyers who were 
of dislocating Government 
J? .Ploying the devil with 
L men « oereements made 
,i he „ usual channels, and 
r. * House out of its bed 
night. Sir . Herijert 
Nm and Sydney SUverman are 
■ < ™ ; f 5 3 ®® r * e Wlgg Is a life 
Geoffrey Bing. QC, has 
■TSlfffp’i-iL 'They have 
*>y.a generation of 

&Vte e not 


back-benchers who want to cut out 
the deadwuod of parliamentary 
practice and make Westminster well 
informed, efficient, and executive. 

Since 1964 the reformers have 
called the tunc. As Sir Barnett 
Cocks, Clerk of the House of Com- 
mons, writes in his preface, “There 
hus been continued nnd rapid pro- 
gress in the development of 
procedure in the seven years since 
the seventeenth edition of this work 
was published jn 1964", In the 
general election of that year ail poli- 
tical parties declared their aim of 
parliamentary reform, and every 
session since then has seen the 
appointment of a Select Committee 
on Procedure from which there has 
been ft constant flow of recommen- 
dations for change. One or two of 
the innovations were unwise, like 
the 10 a.m. sittings which were 
introduced only to be abandoned. 
Some of the reforms which were 
rejected ought to have been adopted, 
like the edited broadcasting of each 
day’s proceedings. But Sir Barnett’s 
eighteenth edition, compared with 
the seventeenth, shows how rapidly 
Westminster can adapt itself in spile 
of the deadweight of history and 
precedent. 

For the present, both Houses are 
In prooo&s of digesting the genuinely 
radical 'reforms that, hnve bean 
brought in. The House pf Lords 
changes its tempo and character ns 
life peers establish numerical parity 
wibh (he hereditary regulars; and 
there, too, pressure mounts for In- 
creased efficiency and time-effective- 
ness, as -he . tenth report from the 


for a third of the year. In the dim 
distance there is the hope, or the 
threat, of the direct election of 
members to the European Parlia- 
ment. 

Sir Barnett and his team of clerks 
have managed to keep the eighteenth 
edition in much -the same 

compass as Die seventeenth 

while doing justice to all the new 
malerinl they had to include. The 
historical section on "The origins 
of the modern Parliament ’* has un- 
fortunately had to be dropped. It 
was a masterly summary, but “the 
amount of modem research on the 
topic is so great that it could not be 
treated with a completeness, and 
authority consistent with the aim of 
the remainder of the work ”. 

The most important changes 
recorded have lo do with the, aboli- 
tion of the Committees of Supply and 
Ways and Means and the nmend- 
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SOVIET AND EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES 

The Intellectual Origins of 
the Prague Spring 

The Development of Reformist Ideas In Czechoslovakia 
1956-1967 

VLADIMIR V. KUSiN 

The Prague Spring o£ 19GB line! a long McltacUialprcluxLury, iimoutf tho 
intellectuals who wove not jwirt of tho political structure of the country. The 
iiuthoi: traces the crystallization of ideas and theories which combined 
socialism with democracy mnonj> the jurists, philosophers, men of culture, 
economist. hi&loriuns and politic ul scion this, £12.60 neb 


Rabelais 

A Critical Study in Prose Fiction 
DOROTHY GABE COLEMAN 

St tidies Rabelais ns ft liU-ravy ail Id , giving special allcnllon to the form anil 
language of his fiction, Mi* Cok-tvam uvoids t lie two cxlvuiws of approach- 
ing Iluhcluis either as a solemn slxUunUi-cmUury humanist or a* a tnoro 
joker drunk with word 1, £8. 80 net 


The Esthetics of Negligence 

La Fontaine's Contes 
JOHN C. LAPP 

Examines and revalues these bawdy tales, based an tha works of Boccaccio, 
Marguerite do Navarro and Ariosto. Professor Lapp shows hop’ Lo Fontaine 
transformed his material, 'civilizing sex’ by writing about it Jn a highly’ 
conscious but feigned ty natural, artless way. £3,80 net 



from the Queen’s representative, the 
Lord Great Chamberlain, to the two 
Speakers is noted : the new proce- 
dure for emergency .debates is 
described; and thp sections on 
questions to .Ministers and the dislri- , 
bution of business through n session 
have been rewritten. For the ilrst 
time, too. Ermine May acknow- 
ledges the existence of the Indispens- : 
able Whip? and their duties. 

, If Erskiiie May Js for the parita* 
montary and constitutional speefklist, 
then the Parliamentary Dictionary h 
for the general .political audience, 
The third edition, step with Ers 


House’s Select Commiltpc oh Pro- tine May. records all the recent |»ix>i 
cedure shewed at the end of July. <^11^1 changes in nontechnical 
The House of Commwis M sotfn forms. . 

prepare to adapt itself for the United ^ i ; „ , , - • 'j ..... . ■ ■ — r 

Kingdom’s entry J ntp the Eu rpp* 1 jL _^ TA( j E . inuttb . 2 jp auko/jd 2ir v 
Economie Comimwlty, :.«M 1 wiH 


THE RESOURCES OF MUSIC SERIES 

Music Drama in Schools 

Edited by MALCOLM JOHN 

Experienced teachers show how music and drama can bo combined In 
school stage productions. Each contribution describes successful ^ 
product ion s, their conception, their planning and their problems. £3.80 net 


THE EUROPEAN UNDERSTANDING OF INDIA 

Sleeman in Oudh 

An Abridgement of W. H. Sleeman's A Journey through the 
Kingdom of Oude in 1849 - 1 850 

Edited by P.D. REEVES 

SIcemnn’s diary was a timely record o£ tho effects of tho Initial phases of 
British intervention in Oudh affairs. He was also & skilled, percept ivo 
observer, concerned with understanding how Indian society functioned, 
rather than passing judgement on it, 

4 plates, 1 mop £0.40 net 


The Domesday Geography 
of Midland England 

Edited by H.C. DARBY and I.&. TERRETT 

Second Edition \ 

First published lnlQ.64, pti^-now considerably «vbed to take account 
recent rasenrch and hew place-name Identification. Many maps and statu tied f • 
hnVobsennltoxed. 1 
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Granada Publishing 

New Titles 
to be Published 
August 

Genera l 

The East India Company 
Brian Gardner 
The lirct full history to bo 
published in England tor over 
sixty years. 

C2.95 illustrated • Mart- Davis 

Henrik Ibsen Vot. HI 
The Top of a Cold Mountain 
Michael Meyer 
The final volume of the 
acclaimed biography. 

£5.50 iflusliated Hart-Davis 

Prelude to Terror 

The Rise of Hitter 1919-1923 

Richard Hanser 

£2.50 illustrated Hatt-Davis 

Animal Weapons 

Philip Street 
A description for the general 
reader of the fascinating variety 
□f methods of defence and 
attack found in the animal world. 
£1.95 illustrated MacGibbon & 
Kee 

Sexual Stimulation In 
Marriage 

S. G. Tuffill, F.R.C.S. 

£1.95 MacGibbon & Kee 

Boatbuilding & Sailing 

Architecura Na valla 
Mercatoria 

Fredrik Henrik af Chapman 
First published in 176B, this 
beautiful facsimile of drawings 
and plans of eighteenth century 
ships and boats is printed 
together with Chapman’s rare 
manual on naval architecture 
and shipbuilding. 

£8.50 illustrated Adlard Coles Ltd. 

Boatbuilding Methods 

Peter Cook 

Techniques for amateur and 
apprentice boafbufJders. 

£2.25 illustrated Adlard Coles Ltd. 

A Sea Blue Boat 
Ian Brook 

The author's travels in the 
Aegean In an 18-fool open lugger. 
A wftty and colourful travel book. 
£2.25 illustrated Adlard Coles Ud. 

Children's Fiction 

Tales & Legends 
Jennifer Westwood 
ET.50 illustrated Hart-Davte 

Business 

Professional Salesmanship 

Cyril L. Hudson ■ 

Paperback edition 
£1.50 Staples Press 

Education 


Pioneer Work with 
Maladjusted Children 

The Study of the Development 
of Therapeutic Education 
Maurioe Bridgeland 
£3.95 Staples Prase 

Granada Publishing lid., 
3, Upper James Street, 
London, WIR 4BP. 
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DAVID KI.A MINKS : 

Dsivid June*. 

2211pp. Mane hotter University Press. 
O. 

1 1 won Id not bo unreasonable of two 
reasonable men in agree that David 
loncs is a man wifli genius and yel 
disagree over the quality of that 
genius's man ifeda lion. As with all 
poets «*f cxeeptiona! achievement, we 
arc quickly brought lo a hard bar of 
fiulisincnl in respect of what he does 
and hnw he sloes if. In a broadcast 
i.i Ik n n David ionc.s given in 195-1. 
T. S. Flint was reproachful of those 
who ask vtich questions about certain 
modern works of literature as ” Is 
this pojtry ur prose? " <tml "Whal 
is this took about V We can accept 
that these questions arc eras* when 
their asker is eras and desirous of 
crass answers : hut it is hard to 
believe they can he harmful in 
the wise, the innocent or the 
moilesf. or that anyone will get 
much from The- .-Imirhemuir? unless 
he has much more than a fingertip 
purchase on question two. 

Few authors require explication 
ns David Jones docs, and he has 
recognized this and become bis own 
best explicit I u-r. He lias discussed 
his literary and visual work at sonic 
length and on many occasions, 
notably in the pieces brought to- 
gether in Epoch mid Artist, and hah 
written generously and informatively 
to private inquirers. While, mervi- 
•CuMy, there i.s wtii’l noi bi n® like a 
David Jones induslry. he has been 
the subject of a fair number of 
notes, impresviuffi, lecture's umd 
art icles. uhow burden, 'rightly, is 
that ho is among the most important 
creative artiste of the past fifty years. 
But there has been no ArM-jcitgih 


book -u-riKvn about him, which is 
whal David Manures now supplier. 

This is an excellent book, for whal 
it does and also for whal it does not 
do. David Jones is a writer of fine 
exact it tide who at limes confronts 
hi.s reader with problems of under- 
standing and interpretation. His 
private for universal) vision, his 
motifs and themes and modes of 
expression, the frequently recondite 
nature of his literary allusion, and 
his religious beliefs - his entire " sys- 
tem ”, so to speak— arc standing 
temptations to any who believe that 
you make your author more impor- 
tant by making -him more formid- 
able. and yourself more impressive 
by showing more pedantry. Bui 
Dr Miami res is consistently clear and' 
helpful, concerned with the welfare 
of his subject and reader alike. He 
has written a disciplined and civilized 
siiuly. 

It consists of nine chapters. There 
is ;t general introduction followed by 
a chapter called “Observations on 
Art “ which discusses, or at limes is 
wisely content to display, David 
Jones’s stated views on the mysteries 
and intricacies and also the techni- 
calities of portraying and revealing 
truth or reality in paint or words. 
His considerable and varied achieve- 
ment in tlie visual arts of drawing, 
engraving, painting and lettering is 
outlined in chapter three. There 
are six good illustrations lo this sec- 
tion of the book, but they do little lo 
ease the problem of the general in- 
accessibility of the oeuvre. It would 
be a boon if the Welsh Arts Council 
or ils parent body could present a 
further exhibition along the lines of 
that assembled in 1951 for the Fes- 
tival of Britain and arrange for a 
first-class and handsomely illustrated 
catalogue to accompany it. 


Mere moments 


COLETTE! 

Journey fur Myself 
Translated by David Lc Vay. 

15(pp. £2.75. 

The Other Woman 
Translated by Margaret Cropland. 
140pp. £2.10. 

Peter Owen. 

Colette, who understood so much 
about moods and moments, would 
have been the first to appreciate that 
her moment, like o filers, must pa'ss, 
and that time stands stilt for no 
.woman. It is perhaps unfair of her 
publishers even lo ask the collection 
of essentially ephemeral pieces 
which make up Journey for Myself 
to face the test of lime ; for not only 
is the gap a Jong one— most of these 
short essays and sketches were 
written in the 1920s or earlier— but 
many of them were only journalistic 
articles intended for immediate con- 
sumption. Written for diverse pur- 
poses, they express a wide range of 
moods and moments. The worst, 
which unhappily the publishers have 
placed first, arc those in yriiich • 
Coletfe has blown up an emotional 
moment to a size when it needs but 
the slightest prick of disbelief to 
break into complete incredulity ; the 
best, those in which 4he has most 
substance— memories of childhood 
Christmases, a .personal recollec- 
tion nnd comparison of Bernhardt 
and Duse, a scries of articlca on the 
world of fashion which she did for 
Vogue — round -which to weave the ' 
pattern of her colourful prose. 

. The Vogue articles show her not 
only jn an unusual place but in. 
an unusual light. Expecting always 
the unexpected with Colette, one is . 
nil the same surprised to find, her- 
very much at her ease and dbvldusly: 

, enjoying herself t in the calculating 
if colourful , wotfd of Couturiers 
and collections everi ; : rapre so to-, 
realize ftpom her comments that she ., 
., had ; an , acute, practical, woman -of- r„ 
-Affairs* side to, her, character— but 1 *: 

-;,v ■,.?> ':i'\ 




Then come chit piers describing 
and when necessity explaining In 
Ft/renihesix, I he Antniu main. work 
in progress, .nul the occasional 
writings- These are ini towed by six- 
teen pages on "The Arthurian 
World *\ in largo measure as it is in 
be observed in Daxid Jones's literary 
works. ■* li is not there fi.e.. the 
Arthurian world] Dr Blamires 
concludes. " i lt provide a mere 
literary background or a pseudo- 
medieval l why p.s emit i ?J flavour, 
but because it is a way of stilling liis 
conviction of ihc essential unity of 
ihc Island of Britain." Perhaps a 
balancing chapter on Mother Rome 
and the deep significance to David 
Jones of sign, sacrament, and reli- 
gion was judged unnecessary by 
reason of various passages in 
" Observations on Ari '' ami on The 
Anaiheinata. Dr Manures closes his 
book with a brief conclusion and a 
useful sdccl bibliography. 

It is unlikely that David Jones cun 
ever become a popular poet, even as 
author of In Farentheds. Where 
can lie fit into, much less belong to, 
the contemporary "poetry scene”? 
No man was ever less trendy, less 
with it. It is, of course, a iriumph 
of impercipience to consider him as 
not interested in today's man and 
today's world because he assumes \vc 
have read the OtuhnitUu and the 
Song of R aland, Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. Malory and the Mahhiogion. 
nnd (almost worse) the Authorised 
Version and the Die\ I rue. His work 
insistently provokes the questions: 
Whal are we? From wind are we 
come? What shall become of us? 
But poetry, he tells us, must lie 
rooted in ;» tradition and is not 
merely the creation of a private 
world. “ I believe that there is, in 


Me principle thill infers, 
an, a something which*?, 
engaged from the mj£. 
•nuhtrr. ethos, wholc^J 
fhe poet is himself a ^ 

, , Ial lift . 
* Inland of B n J 


[lead of the family 


£ a poet unparochial ffi 
Prydcm. our Island of C 

R waking, and morr 
agglomerate of Heath, Wik 
l rusts and British Rail u 
than Alfred’ Milton. Henry! 
he Charge of the Liahi Bri-! 


j[!Mltl K WABATA : 

* Sound of the Mountain 
dated by Edward M. Seide ti- 
ter. 

Seeker .md Warburg. £2.25. 


changing seasons but also the feel- 
ings and fears of the characters. 
Rain, wind, flowers and trees, even 
the food various members of the 
family buy and cal arc made to play 
their parts in reflecting what is going 
on in the minds of the participants. 
Similar use is made also of minor 
incidents, as when n mongrel bitch 
who has attached herself to the 


»ri Kawabata, the Japanese 
it who won the Nobel prize 
, mature in l%8, is known in the 

Lirtt Pri-M through the translations of Pro- household has a litter of puppies 

is also Pylltoas. Aumiin,f x Edward Seidc sticker of the beneath the house. 

Arthur, and the Three Hun ■ of Michigan. Jptrans- 

rodc lo ('atraeth with ihedi - mi of 5/n'ir Country, Thousand 
many a half-known mstfer’ In and The Izu Ranter he has 
Island besides. The *Tck- ‘«W Cl1 »«i»iher major work which 
of David Jones’s work i!Mpd l« rlhtfr L ’ nh:,ncc KawabnUi’s 
trie but central. Without it. , , . w , . , , . 

out sign and sacrament uh. % Sound of the Mountain depicts 
remain 7 1 tawitontd conflicts inn Japanese 

WA “ wssi 

- assured of his fit rewtav E^Jj* t;ikliri| , h e thirteenth-century 
which has now become both 
irmilury suburb for Tokyo nnd 
jrisi resort. The novel concen- 
on the altitudes and feelings 
liingti Ogata, the head or the 
1). who in his early sixties is 
Inning to feel old age creeping 
c . ... , -Cr him. Whal matters most arc 

w.!’ k { ? do rdithindiips with his wife, his 

ideas, and provides a franw .,,,,[ daughter-in-law who live 
reference. He is parlkulr. J, hj m iint | his daughter who 
on In Parenthesis which Ho two young children to join 
the general problem) Wane*? parents. ‘ His daughter's 

reviewer s birth and reaAsji^jijp, has broken down and his irinrunri-iie mm of nhrasc 

s tra i ghtT»iri\urd, and oil ffo‘ n Shaving an affair with another ap »' r ° prwk ,urn ot phKlsC ' 

nnita which lo one ef hhof Mnjn | n -|- 0 |- vu /\ rc [hose failures 
ami prejudices is Iroah.’infc, f. tll n -■ Should he try to do 
Dr Blamires $ exposition « i„ pm things right and 
equally uwfuhf things »«?.* nurse questions are 


_ , -- , 'mwi\ 

or these require guidance^ 
To bring readers lo n grcitl 
a great poci to his read.ii. a J 
undertaking, and Dr Ww.] 
addressed himself to it »’} 
knowledge, tact and good v 
olTers rcasoncil sLiiemcrti.-i 
David Jones seck< (o dan 


This is very much n Japanese 
novel, and some or the nuances may 
well be lost on people who do not 
know the Japanese scene and do not 
fully u nd erst and the nature of 
Japanese socinl and family relation- 
ships. Kamakura, for instance, 
means so much more lo lho.se who 
know its geography and history. 
Some help can be. and. indeed, is 
given by footnotes dealing with items 
of life peculiar to Japan — e.g. the 
kotatsu is explained as “ a quill 
covered frame over a sunken brazier 
for warming the extremities " — yet 
the dillicnliy with explanations like 
this is that llie.y may sound strange 
or even meaningless. 

Professor Seidenslickcr could be 
expected to provide a competent 
translation: anil in many passages 
this one is particularly successful in 
evoking Hie correct atmosphere by 


wriy round. Both an: mif-'^rrtplicotcd for him by the ulTcction 
and are treated sctk-W) {iich he feels for his daughtcr-in- 


“ in every woman there is a 
businessman''. Admirers will, as 
always, find pleasure in her colour- 
ful phrases and her power of evok- 
ing atmosphere in a few lines, but 
on the whole these are moments 
which Colette herself would prob- 
ably have preferred to let pass. 

Colette’s short stories have fared 
better over the years than her essays. 
The Other Woman combines a col- 
lection of short stories first published 
in 1924 with a short posthumous 
work. My Friend Valentine ; and it 
is the earlier stories, potboiling 
though they undoubitedly were, which 
come best out of the comparison. 
Few of them are more than sketches 
of a situation, a character or a state 
of mind, but they arc told sparsely; 
and although some of them are 
dearly makeweights, most show the 
acute understanding 0 f women’s 
character, and also their predica- 
ment. for which she is famous. The 
fact that it is always a woman's 
world, in which suclj men as do 
appear are dearly intruders, obvi- 
ously imposes ils limitations, but it 
is a woman’s world from which men 
can learn. Whether or not one takes 
seriously fhe typical Colettish re- 
marks with which , these s.tqries are 
Strewn— " the . state of marriage 
appears to me preposterous and 
rather absurd ”, " love has nothing 
to do with living together, on the con- 
trary, it usually dies as a result "-—at 
least they make one think. 

. By contrast with . the pleasantly 
astringent taste of most of these 
earfter storiea. My Friend Valentine, 
written at flhc end of Colette’s life 
when she was enjoying the liberty of 
her fame and fortune, has a sickly, 
seif •indulgent flavour. ,-R j& the 
sketch of a sentimental -friendship in 
which the figure of own amie VaJen- 
line corttes acrossasa^tittiish.siiper. 
fictei . society >oqwp of very. Sttio' 
iMdest, yvhifr “die fmagd of the 
eighty-year-old Colette \ a s •' sfae 
describes: ■ heredf.-'Vbumrag. with a . 
new Jove, ; ;* . mutant and desperate : .*‘ r 
•te «tape|frfa8f shaindpul ancLhxrf how' 
. tikes! tp iWWqibeT her. Periim*. 
l^e many apother^iter, jCMii 


solemnly as such. Thehvi w (ub*» uniinds him of his wife's 
vvntlcn, clearly amn^i’U 4-ier). by the antagonism 
ably documented. It invA'ifth h is jnuuhter feels ura aids him. 
recommendation. dbj his mvn inertia. 

The St mud the Mountain is 

irlicul.irlv success firi in evoking 
« alnuisphcre of the home in 
imAiira and the moods which 
feel Shingo. In line with Japanese 
... .. iJiiitMi. Kawahtila uses natural 

and, as his incidental ulltf*^ tnnnicna lo MhitCs i no i only the 

clear, he knows the novdi- 
discussing inside out. He 
and makes no excewiv*^ , 

Princeton University Press, he perceives all the J®^’itrippGCl cartoons 


Patterns in prose 

KAHL KKOKBKH : 

Styles In Hetinaml Structure 
The Art of Jane Austen. Charlotte 
Bronlii and George Eliot. 

29.1pp. Princeton Univ , . ., 

London: Oxford University Press, least the greatest difW ; 
£5.25. ‘ ' 


Howcvei'. there arc some moments 
when an English reader may be 
jarred hi the occasional American- 
ism— e.g. "quit" where we would 
say "leave”: and by sentences 

where a ditferem selection of words 
or order id winds might sound heller 
English- e.g. is it appropriate tu 
translate the Japanese word 
*' furoshiki." which means a piece of 
cloth in which objects arc wrapped 
lip and carried, by the English 
" kerchief 


More questionable is the extent h» 
which in translation it is Icgiiimaic 
lo compress ur adapt where an exact 
translation sounds clumsy. An in- 


teresting example of lliu problem 
which frequently faces any transla- 
tor from Japanese occurs in the 111 si 
chapter of this uuvol. Professor 
Seidenslickcr translates one oas-aigc 
as : 

Dial Kayo- 1 ihink it must have been 
two or three days before site quit. When 
I went out for n walk I find u Mister on 
my foot, and I said I i hough I I had 
picked up ringworm. “ Footsore”, sin* 
said- I liked ilv.ll. 1 1 Iv.wl » gcnlle, old' 
fashioned ring to it. 1 liked it very 
much. Hut now iliai I think about it 
I'm Mire b iie said ( had n boot sore. 
There was something wrong with tlic 
way she said il 

A more literal translation would be: 

Now that girl Kayo— I think it niu.st 
have been two or three days before she 
left us. When I was uhoul to go out 
Tor a walk and was pulling on my geiu 
fn type of wooden clog kept on by n 
l hong hem ecu die big toe and lire other 
locs| uml I commented that I seemed to 
have gol a touch of u ill Lie's fool, .she 
said respectfully : “ No Sir. your get a 
have caused u sore." I tluuiglil il a very 
appropriate reniaik for her to make 
and was much impressed. The iliongv 
on mv gel a had indeed caused a sore 
when I had last gone out for si walk 
and she had picUd up the linal word 
in tin- pin ii<c. namely “sore” and 
added uii honorific to it. do von -see 7 
I admired her quick wits, bill now when 
I think about it. 1 realize Hint whal 
I thought was an honorific was noi so 
at all. The sound she Used, which 1 
(hoii'zhi was one, was really another 
word with the same sound meaning the 
strap on tire gvta. There was no c.ill 
for m.: to be impressed. The fact U that 
Kayo had nil odd kind of nceelil nnd 
l was misled b> her way of speaking. 

I have |iis| icJli’/ed this. 

This is. indeed, rather clumsy nnd 
complicated, but it is closer to tire 
original and it is doubtful whether 
lire coni i as! between " footsore " 
and " boolsure" in Profes'oi Seideu- 
stickers uaiislation really cmivovs 
lire feeling of the original oi coined 
otl in English. I cl il be muleisi.ioj. 
howcvci. iliai in geiieial iliis i- :» 
talented and loadable translation of 
a line novel 


IAN WATT (Editor) : 

The Victorian Novel 
Modern Essays in Criticism. 

485pp. Oxford University Press. 
Paperback. £1 .60. 


that his book ^ *?‘rreu rn- vnn.e . 

«s he slogs bnvtif’P" ' R!LS : 


NevortheIe.ss 'hesiug»w>»'-i r 
in the end certain pattentf Walkip 
seen emerging as. for (Jollsmcr. £1 
" whereas nearly forty 


novels is thirty per cent 
this stirs the reader flf.flj . 
one supposes, on the 
he Jiappens to be. 
Professor Watt’s, volt? 


efiJP. 1 

Victorian novel wntW 
1932 and 1968 by.sw*J 
hands as V. S. PrifeWi 
House, John Bulk-J- 
Gordon W, 

Dorothy Van . G** , 
Praz, nnd 


Professor Krocber is :m ingenious 
man and an industrious one. His 
studies in linguistics have persuaded 
him that nearly all criticism of fie- nr^nrihcdov d* 

lion is subjective (that is, Ihn, it 

reflects the impact of the individual umiM l 

work of art on the tenvpcrument O'f 
the individual critic), whereas what 
he seek* is something quite different, 
namely an objective and systematic 
comparing and contrasting of the 
** stylistic coherence ” of various 

ther, since little work has hitherto 
.been done on these lines, he has 
evolved a technique which it is die 

P urpose of his book to indicate. It 
i a technique (hat consists in taking 
various arbitrarily selected passages 
from the principal novels of Jane 
Austen, Charlotte Brontg, and uZjoh/i an '^PT 
George Eliot and submitting them. ^iaeiriat[ve t^rajef 
no doubt with the assistance of z an d 8 tensldns : 
computer, to a series of exhaustive.. Bn >i 8D iritual. i drJwPT 
verbal analyses that end by produc- canjfalist ' 

Ing no fewer than, eighty-three D osR f ofl - * rb w» ’9" ‘4 k! 
.separate tables in . which for Bunffir'a.et 


•speciously pcisuaded by Randy 
Rivers that -his mother and not s'lic 
-had been his model for the grue- 
some landlady in his novel, she is 
instantly and neatly impaled on a 
Her own son, Osgood, 
refugee among 

. - ....... jf Greenwich 

a frequent and humorous Village, publishes in an avant-garde of someone catching his death of cold 
M to the joke, as he satirizes magazine “ The Duchess of lrom 8 ' 8lt h healer. 
u *j^’ to make sense of his own Obloquy ”, an unbuttoned nccount 
1- The thing that seems to of his life and times that we arc por- 
inosi from this civilized pro- milted to read in full. Osgood s 


BSthfiSj or humour, like any 

fiuure 3 for both of . reven ie. is traditionally like Randy Rivers a rcl 

but with Peter De the sophisticates , of 


originated in his wry melaphysie. His 
particular mastery is of the succinct 
existential gag. in wfiich the agent 
of salvation turns out to be tlic 
bringer of disaster : addicts of this 
disturbing genre have several fino 
specimens to choose from in Mrs 
Wallop, best of all perhaps the idea 


14 the joinery of his books, journal majors on the snarls pro- 
■ full-length novel. The Vale duced in his sex life by his formative 


Pubertal 


Wucr, came apart in the mid- 
wn the joker of the first half 
rried over in the second to an 
Sh: <l>ecialist in laughter rc- 
and Mrs Wallop is, if any- 
'J'wi less well integrated than 
’* c °f Laughter, since it falls 


relationship with his mother, and 
Emmn Wallop is victimized for the 
second time. On this occasion, 
however, the narration is conducted 
with far superior resources of style 
and Incident and Mrs Wallop from 
this point on is a funny and admir- 
caxily into three parts whose able book. 

each other is noi proven. In purl three, Emma is back ns 
! u" c ,[ c 8' slc rs Ihc impact on the , narrator but, having mercifully out- 

‘ r rm ^ too Indiana town grown her eprlicr Jack of fluency. 

■7* ''vex of a novel written There i* much shrewd and callous 

and it by a former lodger farce ns. reconciled with her son. . - , „ 

Randy Rivers. His she undertakes io finance the film Hermie. Oscy and Bcnjlor-" tire 
Medusa, of which version of his novella, and Mr De Terrible Trio Prjire flfteen-ycar-oMs 
V nl >' :» few quotes lo read, Vries starts tying his oiinractors in on holiday in New England. Hiey 
' c *dl book and its secretive the psychic knots appropriate to the may beat one anolhcr up, but no real 
■mi object of pursuit by fawn- knowing times and milieu they in- maheo is involved • : they r mny r hurl • 

r '»nx and dim students. The habit. Osgood, now an unwarned abuse ut one another, .but .this Is. 

'tola 1 1 minds in n small father with a child on his liands, nothing- more 1 to J J® 

A-T. Rivers into the goes into drag in order to qualify spirits. For central to the noyoi Ji s - 

Jvi 1 * '! ' does not < 10 touch for 5s u user of the mothers-only drty Mr Rauchcrs belief that Wo -• 

l V s 0WI J presentation of nursery and is then solicited in tho In a slate 1 m! 

lb.. If. iS* . we,,ri - EudiesMaViitory by a W 


m. 

Trollope, Tvfer^it^' ^J 

Butler— a S 

essays aw thoufillljjlll 
contain,; of\i6oti«*J 
much sdu^j W* I 

cUm, the tiiurf JPM 
obiter 
Kettle's 


HERMAN RAUCHER : 

Summer of ’42 
251pp. W. H. Allen. £1 

The cover of Summer of 'J2 tells us 
that fpr a long time Herman Rnuchcr 
was unable to decide between writing 
and udvertising. His ■ second novel 
is something of a compromise. Hi 
theme is adolescence: but Mr 
Rnuchcr treats - puberty ns though It : 
is a product he is anxious to sell. 



of the ijbdy and bodily , movement " ^ ttoupf 

-or .fixes veibs representing ‘‘piycWcV ; bd& ifiitfffi® 
actipq ; , what percentage; of their- 
selected ‘ — * ‘ * r * -* 


^■wr-ioc categories are pnioh loo •- mm - theM’ 
^nymor.bqa ; to s^ctfy them al!;? : w igbfif 41 

' •'One ^M What he Is after’ afid'bn^? 


ytrre, 

phe belongs 
\Mf Dc Vries 


yogi and bazaar Mrs Wallop ends with a mtfral nvoure.-Nuii ^ 
os a hick phi?°. , w £ it does not need!: to the effect 
Z'JBSJV !Ef whatever Freudians 
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James Houston 

THE WHITE DAWN 



£2.10 


Fay Weldon 

DOWN AMONG THE WOMEN (August 31 ) £2.00 

Max Catto 

THE FATTEST BANK IN NEW ORLEANS 

£2.10 

Kenneth Cook 

PIPER IN THE I..ARKET PLACE 

£1.75 

Juliette Benzoni 

MARIANNE AND THE MASKED PRICE 

£2 10 

Erie Stanley Gardner 

THE CASE OF THE TROUBLED TRUSTEE 

Cl. 50 

General 


Anthony Powell 

THE GARDEN GOD and THE REST I'LL WHISTLE 
Tlie lexis of iwo plays, illustrated with foui set designs iiv 
Osbert Lancaster. C3.15 


J. Beatty (Ed) 


ACCOUNTANCY FOR MANAGERS 
Using non -technical language, this best-selling author 
shows how accounlnncy can bosl bo employed to improve 
elliciency. Diagrams £3 00 


;coU»gd. -Mr Rauclicr 
hres that’ “in n very 


MANPOWER PLANNING 

From his practical experience and research at Esso, the 
author gives a much-needed exposition of the steps 
Involved In manpower planning. Illustrated £3.75 

L. J. Hannemcnn 

PATISSERIE 

In this richly Illustrated book, recipes and techniques are 
given covering every kind of pastry, petits fours, gateaux, 
meringues etc as well as extensive chapters on sweets, 
sugar work, creams, preserves, and ices. 

Illustrated £3.50 


F. K. Crowley 

AUSTRALIA'S WESTERN THIRD 
A History of Western Australia. 


(August 31) £2.75 


Kingsley Norris 

NO MEMORY FOR PAIN 

An autobiography with a foreword by Sir Robert Menzles. 

(August 31) Illustrated £3.75 

The F.A. Book for Boys 
No. 24 

The official Football Association annual. 

Illustrated £1.00 

Re-issues 


Doris Leslie 

PERIDOT FLIGHT 
POLONAISE 


£2.2$ 

£ 2.10 


Elleston Trevor 

THE BURNING SHORE : . 


£1.90 


Anthony Burgess 

DEVIL OF.A STATE’ . :.J V 


! :-:£kid 



Sift. 
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ENGLISH CIVIC 

PAGEANTRY 

1558-1642 

David M. Bergeron 

The purpose of this study i-s to 
define the nature and develop- 
ment ol English civic pageantry 
during the Elizabethan. Jacobean 
and Caroline periods. The author 
discusses the emblematic nature 
of pageantry, its themes and the 
allegory contained within it He 
describes the contribution ol s.ich 
poet-dramatists as Anthony Mon- 
day, Thomas Dokker. John Web- 
ster and Thomas Heywoo-J and the 
relationship of pageantry to Eng- 
lish literary and dramatic tradi- 
tions- £5 net 


MEDIEVAL 

CIVILIZATION IN 

WESTERN EUROPE 

V. H. H. Green 

This la one of the most compre- 
hensive and wide-ranging syn- 
thases of scholarship and 
knowledge ever published on 
medieval European society. It will 
be widely welcomed both as an 
essential work of roference and as 
s readable and penetreting 
account ol its subject. C5.50 net 


THE RENAISSANCE 
SENSE OF THE PAST 
Peter Burke 

Document a ol Modern History 
'(Dr. Burke's) book is an example 
of the collection of documents at 
Us best. He is not merely a learned 
man. but n cultured one. nnd his 
work has a freshness and polish 
which give much relief to a jaded 
reader. His documents aro woven 
Into a pleasant but unobtrusive 
commentary which provides all 
the information needed to tnler- 
prst them. The blurb suggests that 
this book Is designed for universi- 
ties, but it is also ideal for the 
abler sixth forms ' — The Tunes 
Educational Supplement. 

Cloth Cl .80 nel Paper 90p net 


MARTIN LUTHER 
E. G. Rupp and 
Benjamin Drewery 
Documents ol Modern History 
'. . . I am profoundly grateful lo 
E. G. Rupp and Benjamin Drewery 
for their anthology. . . . This 
is more than an anthology : it is a 
quite invaluable reference book 
. . . The reader will seldom get at 
one and the same time more Infor- 
mation and more pleasure than he 
will from this book.’— William 
Barclay in The Expository Times. 

Cloth £1.80 net Paper 90p nel 


THE VISIONARY 
LANDSCAPE . 

A Study In Medieval Allegory 
Paul Piehler 

This book approaches Ihe aile- 

f iortcal visions of the Middle Ages 
n two Important ways. It attempts 
an elucidation of medieval alle- 
gory in terms of its literary ante- 
cedents — the ancient myths out of 
which it developed its central 
imagery, and iho classical dia- 
logue which contributed the basis 
of its intollnctual structure. AL the 
same time it seeks lo interpret 
visionary allegory as a profound 
exploration of the human psycho, 
sustained and developed over a 
thousand years. £2.75 net 


MEDIEVAL 
ENGLISH LYRICS 
Edited by 

Theodore Sllverstein 
York Medieval Texts 
Professor Sllverstein here pre- 
sents 144 ol the beat, though often 
less well knovtfn, examples of 
lyric poetry. In addition to a 
general introduction the volume . 
contains introductory notes at Ihe 
head of each poem, full textual 
notes, explanatory loolnoles end 
fit’ glossary keyed to the text. ■- 
Cloth Ct.75 net s Paper 85g nel - 

Edward Arnold 


The background to belligerence 


/.. \. II. 7.KMAN; 

A Diploinutic History nf Hit' I'irsl 
World War 

402pp. Wo iilen fe lil .i mJ NiVuImiii. £5. 

As an attempt to lack If m> \as l and 
complex a subject as the diplomatic 
rc/ii'iion* between the belligerents in 
Che First World War. This i* certainly 
a pioneering work: and although it 
incorporates -usually by way of 
illustration — material from British, 
German. and Austro-Hungarian 
archives, it is still remark able ns 
the first introductory survey for 
the general reader or student. 
The arrangement of the material 
might appear somewhat forced : 
in each of the nine chapters 
- except " Ure-vt l.itovsk ** —the 
uipi'Uil of one of (he eight major 
belligerent powers is made to appear 
flic centre of diplomatic uclmly ; 
ye! as the policies- of all the powers 
must necessarily he taken into 
account a!»l the lime, (his method 
sometimes has a di stuffing effect . All 
the same, ihe diplomacy of Lhc l-iiwt 
World War is so complex that per- 
haps a certain amount of disunion 
imivt he accepted in the it Me rests of 
clarity. 

Ihe first two cliaptcis. “Rome*' 
and " ( oil stun lino pic provide a 

brH, concise survey of the negotia- 
tions surrounding the entry of Italy, 
Turkey. Bulgaria and Rumania into 
the war. taking modern research 
in tti account. Yet these chapters 
overlap to a meal extent in time, and 
the one cannot be understood with- 
out the other. There might also 
have been mure material on the 
military side: the problem of 
supplying Turkey was a crucial fac- 
tor in the ( 'em nil Powers’ ha lulling 
of Serbia and Bulgaria in I M 1 5. 
Nevertheless, provided the reader 
lumvelf has some capacity for coor- 
dination. there is much to be said 
for taking the Italian and Turkish 
themes separately, and /. A. B. 


Zemun’s clear and readable account 
is altogether admirable for any stu- 
dent starting to work on the subject. 

“ Berlin " .shows how German 
policy oscillated between uUemprs to 
conclude a separate peace with the 
Isarisl government, using the 
fomenting of disorder in Russia as a 
spur, and attempts to overthrow 
Tsarism as a step towards peace with 
a revolutionary government. The 
machinations of underground ele- 
ments such as Helphund, and their 
connexions with the German govern- 
ment. are examined in some detail; 
and the chapter ends with the C5cr- 
mun chancellor's decision at the end 
of 1916 to try rather for a genera! 
peace. Dr Zcnun argues rhat Bcth- 
mann-Hollweg was doomed to fail 
because he was seeking pence, not 
for its own sake, but as a means of 
restraining ihe military from em- 
barking on unrestricted submarine 
warfare. The next chapter. 

** Vienna ", dculs with the Austro- 

Hungarian emperor's attempt in 

1917 to secure a separate peace be- 
hind the back of his foreign 

minister, who was working lor a 
general peace; and with the Allied 
responses to these various initiatives. 
This chapter, reinn rk ably successful 
in presenting a clear account of an 
extremely complicated affair, is a 
good example of what diplomatic 
history should he. Certainly it 
should not be dull;* and Dr Zeman 
enlivens his text with Louche* of 
humour; the Austrians were assured 
that the Italian foreign minister, 
Sonnino. could lie trusted to main- 
tain the most absolute discretion 
about their peace proposals “ be- 
cause he had a Scottish’ mother 

The chapter entitled ” Washing- 
ton on the United Stales' altitude 
lo the war from l‘M4 to 1917, is 
equally masterly. Dr Zeman empha- 
sizes that Wilson’s decision to enter 
the \vnr was motivated less by the 
Germans' proclamation nf unre- 
stricted submarine warfare than by 


the disappointments he suffered in Rus-hi dcm»al« 
his negotiations with them at the dbco.se.* _. < i’ 


beginning of 1917- negotiations 
which the author analyses in some 
derail, contrasting the Germans’ 
clumsy handling of Wilson (whom 
they wrongly believed lo be anti* 
German) with l.loyd George’s gross 
flattery. By March. 1917. Wilson 
despaired of Berlin, and as " his own 
vision of peace was the President's 
most treasured political programme 
. . . lie was prepared lo go to war for 
it . . 

In t'he later chapters of the honk, 
unfortunately, the ilisiorTtbn arising 
from the application of the geo- 
graphical strait jacket is more 
noticeable : and. the fronts being at 
last clearly drawn and the issues 
simpler, less juv. rfinblc. The diplo- 
matic themes tire still recognizable: 
in " Pet-rograd ” the relations between 
Russia and her allies in ]917; and 
in *' Brest l.itovsk " Bolshevik 
foreign policy and tile negotiation 
of tfvc peace treaties wioh the 
Ukraine. Russia, Hi inland, nnd 
Rumania. But there are long 
stretches of Russian domestic history 
dial could well have been abbre- 
viated in a diplomatic history of (his 
size ; and ten pages on the exile and 
return of Lenin — surely a drab 
and humourless character who, \vc 
learn, arrived in Petrograsl wearing 
a “sober, dark suit", and "had a 
snack " nil reaching Kshesinskaya’s 
house- which might with advantage 
have been omitted lo make room for 
more detail in the numerous fasci- 
nating portraits of personalities who 
lend them wives more readily to the 
" human interest ** approach, for 
more local colour on the Brest 
l.itovsk negotiations, or for a more 
adequate treatment of the diplo- 
matic battle royal that raged foi 
years m Greece, .in exciting anil 
important aspect of the Iristory of 
file war, here dismissed in less Mian 
liafit a page. 

The same preoccupation with 


pse* French 

tides towards .the fi, 
Allied interne ij on 
•illhuixiifli Dr Trnnl 
impcrtance of this 
1 tvltuy of the * Jf 
Hie Central 
nng alJ their forced 
f f°n.t; The Iasi ** 
<fufl . treats of BffcH 
concerns throughout & 
hw negotiations with Uk i 
the deposition of 
colenicfl and of it* 
Fjmpjrc. By fbc end of h' 
Wits anxious lo musters, 
pert ax possible 
Mla-Ufchi on her enemies ’ 
pledges lo Arabs and 'I 
her .support (or plan to, 
Mitbsburg Empire, Ifc 
however, there are 
wiun*: lhc spcciaculjc i 
of the Sixtus affair, fc 
.Spit, and its enormous 
for Aa.slro-Gf/irau il 
barely treitiioncd. In 
plained. 


rtll vrsi since 1945. the defeat 
, t the end of a long and bitter 
H; ,r. ha- shaken the Japanese 
/world as much as Yukio 
n \ spectacular suicide on 

jb:r 25. I The reactions 
'idier authors were instantan- 
sX nows|>a[Kfs on the same 

Mined analyws of Mtvhtmas 
[.from every angle, depending 
(writer's political inclinations 
u closeness of his acquaint* 
Mishima. Every man who 
next in him in elementary 
_r nodded to him in a corridor 
Koivcrsitv felt impelled to dcs- 
sonforge liable memories, and 
hid friends fespecinlly before 
ijiion cameras) shed tears at 
ghl that if only, thirty years 
they had displayed more 
h interest in the lonely, 
iu'n young Mishima. the ter- 
,lwged\ might have been 


Mishima and the 
modern scene 


BY DONALD KEENE 


I here is a grave er« 
where Italy is said to hi 


re were also the scandal* 
■rs. for the most part anony- 
bui vaguely iden titled as men 
ers nr Hie theatre, who with a 
r ait air of “ now it can be 
eagerly related unsavoury in- 
jflcged to hasc occurred lit 
j\ past. Some left-wing 
citing the expression of his 
„ . manifesto, denounced Mishima 

war on “the Cental 1, fls<i q |, enl 0 n a revival of 

May. 19)5; and militarism with all the ter* 

phrases elsewhere: fcufen^quenccs of the 1930s. Yet 
cnee to “ihe diptORir,!^, inctudiny some of the extreme 
between France and hAf m ^ im for having impic- 
will probably puzzle iStog w j||, aclion his disgust with 
reader and irrilalt tj^ i im |ike the liberal intellec- 
while ’’ Italy’s gains is :‘i.' whoso indignation never goes 
Wars " will mystify K-qrvJ empty pro non neon lcnts. It 

was King Ferdinand » \ been uie to find a literate 
Rumania’s cause in iNjUUsc without strong opinions on 
negotiations in lv|>. amu's death, 
f m ol t pages ff> ‘j, p jn<w publishers, needles, lo 
poned on > JV J- ' have enormously piolited bv rhis 
Oclobef. I0I4 B.I iiiraa. ' Lose 

l,n*.-l,orou,cri^-s(- f,„ rU b , h; ,„ lhcir ,j, ls . eVefl 

loisproscmcil 4nt r ,i lOwifcjii.ins of ihe I of, 4 


clear and fluent mv- 


I’P'is or plays in cighteonrti- 


n -v y Vf Ih ^ Iwy MuickJy reprinted them 
niacy ol" the I su’d many copies. Special see- 

have 4n Idler to , Sirc in tl)c Tok bm , k . 

nmnograr'lis and It*'- , if(ir *s works. u „d there 

. i lUs) ut KhAs and magazines 


devoted exclusively to Inm. C ollec- 
tors of first editions of Mishima 
must flow expect to pay upwards of 
£200 for choice items with original 
dustjnckcls. and a specialized study 
of Mishima rarities lists the instances 
when the second edition is scarcer, 
and therefore command-, a higher 
price. 

Mishima's suicide captured the 
imagination even of Japanese un- 
interested in his writings, despite the 
efforts of the major newqxipcrs to 
play down rhe incident, foi fc.ii it 
might adversely ail eel the impres- 
sionable- Yet if Misltiniii intended 
to stir ihe lapaticse into action, lie 
cieariy failed. He was ostensibly 
atiempling by his suicide and his last 
exhortation to the Self-Defence 
Force to awaken the soldiers to the 
ambivalence of their position as 
members o| an army that is not an 
army. Ihe establishment of a Japan- 
ese army being prohibited h\ the 
present con-tihilion. Mishima w:r. 
jeered at by the soldiers iliroiiglioin 
his brief address. m» loudly that the 
reeotdiny made on the -.pot is almost 
inaudible. Undonbiedlv Mime senioi 
ollicer.s noslalgieally approved of an 
act reminiscent <-f the spirit of the 
old at my. but the raid, and tile, what- 
ever then pciMHial opinions ol 
Mishima. di-mis.ed hi, act a. an 
anachionism If anything. Mishima's 
suicide made revision o| the co«sli 
tut ion more ditliciih. 


Regardless of Mishima’s pm 
claimed intent, many writers have 
interpreted his suicide us a protest 
against the existing stale of Japanese 
society. The country i.s more pros- 
perous than ever before in history, 
and the economy is the object of 
vvondci and envy everywhere. The 
lift boys in Koine, the souvenir shop 
owiieis at the C airu Airport, and the 
diamond merchants in Amsterdam, 
eagei lot (licit share id lapatiesc 
allluence, are now likely to speak 
a little Japanese, though this Was 
inconceivable I went s year, ago. And 
not even the most i adieu I Japanese 
intellectuals are tin touched by the 
orgv of acquisition, whother of clec- 
l tome equipment or of foreign-made 
clothes. I he pie sen t coil sc i va | i ve 
government anil the Coinmiinist 
Party hot:h seem lo have in* higher 
goals than a Japan loin II v free from 
poverty in which every family has 
.i colon i television set and a ear. 

Ifni. Mishima wondered. i.\ that 
enough.' Alio.idy Japan is clogged 
with cat' that discharge clotiiL of 
carbon monoxide into nanow streets 
never incjnl foi such tiaffic ('n 
Sundays in sunuiiei an unbroken 
stream of car. extends all Ihe way 
fiom Tokyo i,, K:n u i /a w, i in the 
nos mil. mis some ninety miles tiwiy. 
an- 1 the chief sielq .iw.uimw ihe 
h.i|»j»y inoioi ut -i ikI tns i .inti I x . it 
the end of a gruelling seven hours' 


dtivo. uc I lie touiist attractions built 
atop the remains of an eighteetilti- 
century volciinic eruption: a garish, 
completely spurious Buddhist temple, 
a concrete and glass edifice dispens- 
ing cheap lunches and souvenirs, and 
photographer-,' stands where visitors 
are posed against the wasteland of 
lava. 

Mishima’s disgust with such post- 
war "’improvement-," in the Japan- 
ese way of life ami with Jnpunoe 
bou-iling over t licit Gross National 
Prod net was deop -sc ales). Most pod* 
wat Japanese writers insist that the 
old traditions, especially thn>c of the 
duvdeaf literal me. ate totally tin re- 
Luted to themselves Do-loevsky, 
Kafka ot L : lioi can still mspiic the 
Japitiesc, and the French symbolists 
totally altered the nature of la pan- 
ose poetry, hut 7 Vie hilt •»/ Ccii ji. 
the No plays, the haiku id ft.i-hdund 
the other dories i.f the fa pan esc past 
aic tin read. Mi -.Inina w.i» the only 
wrtlci of In, genet. it ton who knew 
the classical lit era lure ihoioitghlv 
and turned to it again and again, not 
because ol any failme of his imagi- 
nation, and cci lands not out ol ignu- 
r.nice of l-'urope.iii liter. nine, but 
because he desired to as-ociale In- 
wining, oiuanieally with the p.i-l. 
IF-. vMC.ibnlaiy too. di.ivine >>n the 
t nil tc-oiucc, ol the liip.inc-e loi- 
•ju ow. w.,% ,-ui .1, iidoi.i- Tv i.sh .hi . 1 
nu.oikcd. .i- any liand.iU»i oor 
learnt t\» his ertet. 


Mishima frequently expresses! lux 
contempt for authors ignorant of 
Japanese trad i linn. Among his pre- 
decessors he revered Ogai Mori 
» lttf»2-|922> who. inspires) by the 
ritual suicide of General Nugi. iho 
hero of the Russo- Japanese War, 
abandoned u career as a writer m the 
German loinanlic Iradition to de- 
vote It i msel f exclusively lo painstak- 
ing. historically accurate accounts of 
virtuous samurai, considering that 
they i e presented the essence of what 
it meant t\' be a Japanese. 

Mishima was also a devoted 
admirer of Junichiro Tuni/aki (IKK6- 
I9f»5) who had turned from his youth- 
ful fascination with Foe ami Haude- ’ 
la ire to create nostalgic evocations 
nf the classical literature. Tam/uki 
made three complete tiunsfutionc 
into modern Japanese of 'lhc lnfe 
of f iefiji. sacrificing years of his 
own career in (he endeavour to brine 
lo life for modem readers the 
supreme masterpiece of Japanese 
literature. It is true (Iml Tanizakt’s 
last works. (Ik- notoriously successful 
77 m* Key ( |93<»i a ml Dituy vf « Mud 
Old Mini Cl%2). reveal little of this 
absorption with ihe past, bat it was 
not these works that occasioned 
Mixhima's, admiration. 

I'iu.dly. Mishima might he viid to 
have been [he proiege of Ya-.imari 
Kawabaia (bom IN 1 ! 1 )), whose ilevo- 
tioii to traditional Japan lav in a 
somewhat di I’te tent area hum cilhei 
Tanizakt’s or M ishinu’.s - the 
aesthetics of I lie old garden or the 
tea eoiviiKuiy. the indiiecliou of the 
utterances in ihe classical li let a I tire, 
and the childlike beauty ol the 
Women in tile old painting,. 

Mori. ! mi/aki and K.iw.ihata »U 
began tlieii carve is with an inierc.sl 
in Western liiei.iltire ainleisilizalion. 
ami only after sinire year- achieved 
their Ji iiaclcn la ni inner. .> fnsum 
of Japanese i million with iwenlielh- 
eenlniy sen sihilif. Kiev Vere by 
no mean, the onK aiillmi, to ex- 
perienci* siisli .i ch.iugi 1 Indeed, thy 
shift lioiu m.i.loi ni o 1 1 to .tit appiceia- 
lion ot tlu- p.» .; h.i. Ivmi v* r.iiinlnr 
a li-tlinc ol the 1 1 o! lap.oi-: >e 
intcHciiiial- in ;l,e i-eimedi scr.turv 
I lb. a i; ha- joi'er.-llv t'een i -d" bet 
i lo i>iedis'. tli.il it,- miller lloW' 

extravagantly fotid of the VYe<t and 


Negotiation between nations 


MARIO I’USTANO : 

Designs In Dlplonmcy 

Edited nnd Translated by George A. 


Carbone. 

433pp. .1 ohm 

(I BECi). £7.83. 


This is a collection of essays on 
diplomacy in Europe in the first half 
of the twentieth century. The first 
deals with tin abortive Hungarian 
■a Uempt is) come I o terms with 
Rumania in the summer of 1920. It 
wax encouraged by the then Secre- 
tary-General at the Quui d’Orsay, 
Maurice Palcologue; but when (tile 
in September he was .succeeded by 
Bcrthclol, it all came tu nothing. 
Rumania more naturally joining the 
little Entente to prevent Magyar 
revisionism. 

The second essay discusses' the 
•Axis relationship and the Russo- 
Gerinan Agreement of August 23. 

. 1939. The latter whs reached within 
three months of the Steel Pact, and 
Mussolini thought that he had lexf 
the way. . Yet when it came to 
Kibhetii rop's journey to' Moscow 
the Italians behaved- ax if they had 
been caught out. Mario Toscano's 
central explanation for this is that 
the despatches of 1 Altolico, the 
Italian Ambassador ,ii\ Berlin, were 
given greater weight (ban those from 
the Italian Ambassador in M dscow, 
Rosso, who informed himself more 


a most able statement on Soviet 
policy. He followed this up by ask- 
ing to eoinc to Rome lo reestablish 
personal contact, but C’inno, who 
hud so flagrantly neglected the Iln- 
Hnpkins Press lian Embassy in Moscow, refused lo 
allow this, thus continuing to isolate 

one of his best diplomatists. At the 

very end of the year Chino recalled 
Rosso after all. 


The year 1940 opened with tension 
between non-belligerent Italy, 
which displayed sympathy for Fin- 
land in its resistance to Russia, and 
the Soviet Union. When, however, 
in J line 1940 Italy entered the war. 
various steps towards better Italo- 
Russian relations were taken and 
Rosso wus sent back lo Moscow. In 
August the Nazi govern me at insisted 
on forcing an agreement upon Hun- 
gary and Rumania in their frontier 
quarrel, without any reference to the 
wishes of the Russians. The Vienna 
Award was indeed, in Toscano’s 
opinion, the beginning of the breach 
between- Germany and Russia cul- 
minating uvHitlers invasion in June 
1941.. That invasion is usually 
thought of in terms of HirterV vjovv 
that he would not be able to brdak 
Britain until he had conquered Rus- 
sia, but also in terms of Molotov's 
altercations with the Fllhrcr on the 
occasion of his visit lb Berlin in 
November, 1940. Toscnno makes 
the interesting point that the Germans 
never informed the Italians about 
these conversations with Molotov. 
The uuihor also rightly insists that 
without access -to Russian official 


sealed by Rennto Primus, and lhc 
Russians. The Soviet Union, as else- 
where, fell excluded by the z\nglo- 
Americans from Italy ; on (he other 
hand, the Anglo-Americans had 
reason to feel nervous about a Soviet 
" presence ” in Italy oil account of 
Ihe strength of the C nnuiRinist Parly 
in that country, l-'arly in 1944 an 
(lal'iun initiative brought about 
approaches and. further, a senior 
Italian diplomatist, Quaroni, wns 
laler nomintuexl as llstlian Ambas- 
sador lo Moscow. The questions of 
ihe Italian Heel and nf Italian pri- 
soners of war could now be dealt 
with, but on the whole (he Italians 
were doomed to bitter disappoint- 
ment. 

The hypersensitive state of mind of 
both the Italians and the French to- 
wurdj, the end of 1943 was extreme. 

Both government-, were provisional ; 
both hud evil associations with tbe 
year 1940. T'he Italians really were Translated 

c de Gaulle suspected .* vnauMlI-'?! 


Hnarc, then Amt**’ j 
T'he final essay dak J j 
intcHiigcnee _ Kf\“ 
-Sorac s activities it 1 
Italian de-coding aft- 
for Hitler’s h«M»i 
Iasi mcswigc to 
ox-presses surprise oie 
rcaclion of 
informed of [be 
the Japanese in Daxa# 
translation of 
is unsalirfaclory. 
ultra- American, 

fers to the Italian 
which have beia^T 
English,' 
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isolated, while 
hostility aJ| around him. Prunasmct 
him hi Naples on July 1. 1944, when 
de Gaulle expressed very generous 
sentiments towards Italy renouncing 
any territorial change, although, 
later on. minor changes were 
demanded. Both the Italian and tlje 
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French accounts of their meetings 1938 ’■ 

sis .upon ; 

As- 



at this time put mosl emphasis 
the necessity to solve the quesliop 
of Tunisia, which in faci meant noth- 
ing less than an end to the former 
Italiun privileges there. By February, 
1945, . Judg-French relations .bad 
stabilized, and after the Peace Treaty 


•It is a ! jP. b . „ 
,tioc#P^W 


of February, 1947,.. they .tjHwliMi jSSlSl 
ungiouded. . . ' , ' • 


-yould, unleash, a gefterql war: 


ing as me mlefitgedeo nkinifestcd hy 
Rosso despite': , the ; most adverse 
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indifferent to the old lupin an 
intellect iMl might be in his youth, ho 
would discover after forty the tastes 
of his ancestors. 

Mishima himself made this discov- 
ery very early, but he also realized 
that his generation miglti be the first 
that would not revert to the past ; the 
loss of Japanese trad'ilioit might be 
permanent. Certainly if one reads 
the novels of Mishima ’s friend Kobo 
A'bcf. born a few monlhs earlier, one 
can detect no sign of any discovery 
of Japanese tradition. His concern, 
expressed in such novels as Woman 
In the Dunes or The Fin e of Another, 
is> with the human condition, and 
only incidentally with being a 
Japanese. Bui Mishima felt a 
specific concern with preserving 
Japanese tradition in language, form 
and ideology. 

Convinced that the twentieth-cen- 
tury corruption in Japan had origin- 
ated in .vii'pcrliciu! imitation of the 
West, Mishima gave many of his 
writings a .seemingly xenophobic 
tinge. The foreign characters 
in his novels are almost 

u n.i f ornti] y una 1 1 ra c Li ve. The 
Temple of the Dawn, the Lhird 
volume of his Iasi work, the tetralogy 
The Sea of Fertility, includes such 
typical scenes of postwar Tokyo as 
the large garden party at which 
foreign women, grotesquely made- up 
and costumed .for their age, greedily 
snatch appetizers from a tray, cack- 
ling all the while in their penetrating 
voices. Japanese are not the only 
ones to feel irritation when they see 
elderly American tourists in gaudy 
"play clothes'' cavorting in Tokyo 
as if it were another Honolulu, but 
there was a difference between the 
reactions of even the most sensitive 
foreign observers and Mishima: they 
deplored the visitors' ;bad Havre, but 
he acutely feared that his country 
was being denatured, not so much by 
the braying visitors as by 'their 
Japanese admirers and imitators, 
especially the politicians who pro- 
fes?£d foreign- ideals of material 
well-being, ito live exclusion of 
Japanese ilradition. 

He turned with .nostalgia aud even 
envy to accounts of -the Japanese 
I u italics ot 187(1 who desperately 
fought the modernization of tho 


the Emperor ! " This condition was. 
of course, unacceptable to the stu- 
dents. For Mishima the shout was 
a declaration that beyond the 
destruction of the existing order, to 
which he consented, there must be 
something worth dying for and a 
readiness to die for it. Mishima ex- 
pressed in the interview his contempt 
for the students who in the end 
meekly surrendered to the police, 
instead of leaping from the tower of 
(he university, but he may secretly 
have been relieved (hat they hail not 
clung strongly enough to their ideals 
to die for them : he wanted Lo believe 
that worship of the Emperor was the 


minating work. It was not that 
MMiima feared a waning of his crea- 
tive powers. He knew he could go 
on writing belter than anyone else m 
Japan, almost without effort. But 
there was nothing more he wanted 
to say. He chose to end his career 
at Jiis peak. 

Mishima 's career in the theatre and 

turns, the second of his ** .streams" „, MtC0 , hjtl , , 

must also have been carrying him this was his usud iob f 
towards his last dramatic gesture. en J°y disaster and £ C 
Not only did he write plays fund pnJy in lime s of humdni?, 
stories) exalting the officers of the but he was Seriftnc * 
February 26, Wh revolt against the 
authorities, contrasting their selfless 
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only solution to the meaninglessness jdculisin with the grimy prudence of 
of modem Japanese life. Uie old ^politicians, but be himself 


Mishima’s definition of being a 
Japanese necessarily involved a readi- 
ness to die for the Emperor. He had 
been, attracted ever since he was a 
boy by the curious work Hopak are 
(Under the Leaves), a kind of manual 
of samurai conduct written during 
the eighteenth century, which con- 
tains the classic statement of 
hushuhl, the Way of the Samurai ; 
“ By bitsh'ula is meant perceiving 
when to die. If there is a choice, 


appeared in the film he made in 1965 
of his novella Patriotism. The film 
the .supreme expression of a familiar 
theme in Mishimu's writings, the 
union of eroticism and death, pre- 
■senis the last hours of a young officer 
and hts bride. He was not included 
in the plans of the revolt because Ills 
pity, on a newly 


, 1,1 ** wa s wrions. A,, I 

-Icsonbed in hknnii?. 
Stotts of a Mask, and b‘‘l 
when the war ended V 
unharmed. Now hi, 
plans for achieving a aw. 
scorned to have been’ (r ; 
the ineffectuality of in 
movement. 


He decided then on 
be f ilicide that would cl 
preted as a private tri&f 

, .... „ ...... warning to the Japani«J' 

marrted man, knowing how likely he lhc lin « approached k<\. 
wds to die it he participated. coup and his death, Mk 1 F 

wnen to die. it there is a choice, But h f could not allow it to be u? 
if is always preferable to die quickly. lhn , f hc was ,c ss absolutely arl i..u Dra ; t iJ a £ SW 

There is nothing else worth record- ^ ote J l ? f !,1c Emperor than tiicy, 


he No 
heatre 
Japan 


IY P. G. O’NEILL 


ing." When he informr'l* wTfetfbh dL' »'?™> ", of 

w. .. . . , Cl si on to kill himself, she knowing wh °*divtf 

Misha m a wrote a popular intnoduc- what it means m h- 'ns . 

lion to Hapakttre in 1967, and its sam- doc. n5 i ei ? n ?!! "S S ?! fe - 

mu'rai ideals were undoubtedly in his They make love^ Ho * ,n * 

mi nd when hc cnie.i cm - Lol e Live «£ Zn 


the Emperor 
ling suicide. 


Long 

just before commit- 
Hc died for the Em- 


peror, an Emperor for whom he had 
little respect as a person, and who in 
turn (as far as we can tell) lias I it tie 
taste for such extreme gestures of 
foyalty. His avowed object, staled in 
the manifesto he distributed, was to 
arouse the Japanese to an. awareness 
of the hypocrisy and corruption in 
their lives. 

Miisfoima's suicide bus been dis- 
missed by some as merely the final 
stunt of a poseur, but surely this Is 
unfair. Undoubtedly the indignation 
expressed in his imnifeslo accurately 
rtrfleotedWiiditi'Bluision with the sterile 
baiwllity of Jupainese prosperity. But 
there was much more to Mishima 
ffian ihiis ‘rate as a critic of Japanese 
society. Shortly before Ins death he 
staged at ji Toby*) depurlmont store 
a massive exhibit of , photograph s and 


ritual diseinbowclmcn (7 Mishima 
performed the seppuku scene in an 
almost unbearably realistic manner, 

?. Vl 2 ?i y C u 0f , how C,0W *Y I’c had 
studied the old nceoiinls. He becume 
increasingly fascinated with swords 
and seppuku ■ perhaps it was the 
chance to perform another seppuku 
■«ene that tempted him to appear 
in another fUm four years later. 
Hi'ViM prucliscd vppKiH s0 c . irc . 
fully before the cameras, he was 
ready in November, Iy70. to perform 
I flawlessly in the presence of the 
horrified general of die Self-Defence 
i-orcc. 

Mishima endured without a mur- 

Und 15, C tC t nble p:, l ns of lhc seppuku 
and the clumsy efforts of his licu- 

tenant to behead him. His flesh, the 

o r i d hk f thC ' S,roiims *’• P rovcd equal 
to this supreme lest. Mishima had 


ciples in the manner of rL] 
cian scholars, but hid 1 - 
their beliefs and died. Tv lhc 


in' usitmoMN existence of the 
No theatre from its beginnings 
in the fourteenth century up to 
present day is remarkable 
his utterances, even flatten fur a country where ihe 
engaged in writing ht c xtraorilin;irs is almost common- 

*;•*»*■ W-ihtr will, ih, in- 
literary. Hts as esiau . , .. , .... 

a magazine a week befc ■?**■« kvfl « cn co,ncd,CS ’ 11 ,s 
was entitled "My Yim-'V ““k'* ,orm "I Japanese drama, 
fades ", If k leu thin -jand four of its fisc main schools con- 
long, and its ohcurefip.lud »>f families who have lived by 
gests the great pcnmMperfiiiiiiing No since its earliest days 
■ s P ,r! |j H's iast lettff MV ||h e pj^jjt |, CiU | 0 f () )c biggest 

shortly before his d«t\ .. h , , 

he hud longwi*dv,J:!i*‘ wl : ,|K ‘ s^w.uimn 

ttrai, rather Ihan^arr**® * mc< " 1c L i Fin seliool was 
Undoubtedly thi 5 «i< -fjw immUed I until I til 6. the year of 
M isliima was not a siirv. i'wnkcspcarc s death), and it still 
a writer Of course lie v wcdl but regular audiences 
this contradiction, M k: •'«! devotees, most or whom lea in No 
in the end to prove lin ? n S : ' Iul Janeimg as amateurs, 
samurai, despite all No in the fomteenth century was 
contrary, wiy ilillerent from what It is 

Many contradicto- - t h ^J- Th^n the players spent most 
deafih of Iht ' l[ ll *»e moving about the coun- 


. T ii — '• — auiBToncwYi'ioii nr.pn-LTiijgira.pus ana i„„ , ' i ,'r '.""‘T IV| i'niinii nad ueaon- oi mimuiim— ...s <»v 

lO-iintty, challenging the artillery of memorabilia of himself, dividing his J r ng 1 .°T ' ricnds , jestingly, that hi« complete with manife-- - Jw’ vnlertaining villagers and the 
the : government troops with swords life into four "streams "—Literature ,nnuhcul cultivation of physical not a coup d’flat: prasihuod with No plays which 

and sucars. The must pvtnmw iku n„k i prowess, for which he had become * *■ - jx«i r tea livdv anil iir-.nv.Ur. -.n.i m-niK 

nearly as celebrated as for his writ- 
ings, was occasioned by an aesthetic 


and spears. The most extreme 
among them refused to walk under 
telegraph wires, for fear of being 
polluted by foreign invention's, or 
to light their hearth fires with im- 
pure foreign matches. These men, 
lighting against hopeless odds, were 
massacred, but Mishima considered 
their suicidal gesture to have been 
truer to Japan than the prudent cal- 
culations of the industrialists. 


the theatre, the flesh, and action. His 
manifesto explained has death in 
terms of puhhc convictions, but un- 


it is easy, comparing such beliefs 
with Mishimu’s private life, lo note 
the contradictions. Despite his anti- 
foreignism, hc probably had more 


doubtedly each of the four 
" streams " was bearing ihim to the 
same decision. 

Asa writer Mishima 
the highest distin 
was he generally 
best Japanese novelist 
wright actively engaged in writing, 
but translations hod spread his fame 
to many countries. Among tho 
younger writers his only rivals were 

. . . . — Kobo Abd and Kenzaburo OS, both 

and closer foreign friends uhan any totally opposed to him in literary 
Japanese writer, and his preferences manner as well as in politics. Among 
in art, food and literature tended the older writers only Kawabata 
to be un-Japanese. Suoh contradic- ranked higher, and he had not writ- 
tions puzzled even his Japanese ten a major work of fiction in ten 
admirers. Should a man who wrote years. No doubt it was a disappoint- 
with such profound admiration nient to Mishina when " 
about the practitioners of the pure 
Japanese Way have lived in a 
Spanish-style house furnished 
entirely with European objects, 
down lo the large marble statue 
of Apollo in the garden? Should 
Mishima, despite his rejection 
of the mindless adulation of the 
West, have -shown himself so re- 
sponsive to every vagary in men's 
fashions, whether sports shorts that 
opened almost to ihis navel or 
trousers so tight they became un- 
comfortable after he ate? For 
Mishima these surface contradic- 
tions had no significance. It made 
no difference whether he ate a steak 
or a raw fish, and if he preferred a 
European oil painting to a Buddhist 
scroll, he was sure tha.t this did not 
touch the core of his beliefs. 

Mishima gladly accepted the luxu- 
ries his large Income permitted, but 
lie understood and even, sympathized 


: i hc w:is determined 
to 'leave behind an attractive comsc. 


to the troops ddhcnj lively and dramatic and made 
seriousness but «W * . H * 1 * 1 ‘ ,<0 of P l> P u,fir sc ' l 1 fi s ' » ,ul 
ledge that it would hw' tfc i°seii plays which were largely ini- 
the doggerel of to v F 0 ni P lu and noted for their enrthy 
verses .iF a suKMto hl 1374 - however, the nrill- 


to ;j level lie never knew ;md can 
scarcely have imagined. It a No 
meant, however, that No became 
virtually immopoliml by the ruling 
classes and. deprived of uhal had 
originally been their main forni i>f 
drama and for a long period even 
proliibited by i>ff ici:U edict fmm 
learn ing No .singing and dancing, the 
ordinary people again plod need 
drama of their own in the early part 
of the seventeenth century in the 
form of Kahuki .md the puppet 
Mica he. 

'I he perform. iiiec of ,i No play 
involve-, the u..e of text. song, music, 
dance, cost ii me ami simple pinper- 
ties. and so effectively do the vari- 
ous ekriKiiis intei.ict and blend that 
only a complete .stage performance 
should he uhoiighi of .1- No. I Ik* 
occasional vi.-iis of N>* gioups ii'* 
V ill ope and Amcika -nice the w;u 
have widened the opportunities lo 
see .such performances, but in the 
West No has inevitably been con- 
sidered as primarily a literary form. 
The earl) translations b\ Ezra Found 
and Arthur Wales won appreciation 
for the literary qualities of the texts, 
yet oven the most gifted translator 
can convey little of the poetic com- 
plexities and misty imagery of the 



-commit- ciflc assurances 
European knights his American publito^gj 

‘in 1 lies lif- 


ting seppuku, 

dying on .the b.mfcn c w ^ n'iHl,";;ho« 


ail st “ M Y> J,uove into his head Ihailte^t, 

bouiid in 1 Jlls , n owcrf,l » botly after his death noJ(ofl* ' 
ootMui to a tree, dying of arrow ** 


in each play. Zcami laid down that 
his pasiiion in a play .should be un- 


tirc tetralogy. HishslM 
largely devoted to to* ' 
why should a ssbobl 
over the degeneracy ® 
and desirous of ^ 
patriots by the mod 
unanswerable gesljf* 6 
ideab, haw 


wounds. 

sranhed^n ih h,llJ hi, ; isc|f Phoio- 
fS, d " hc posc of St Sebastian, 

L herc u s a . w,10,c album of photo- 
JSS* -Rowing him writhing In 
weif d postures. His narcissism was 
Kawabata P ron ounced, and hc never tired of •l a P JlIies p ideabi 
won. the Nobel Prize in 1968, thus seeing pictures of his powerful bodv muoh aboul 
precluding his own chances at the „ masochistic urge t 0 destroy the w “ krtnl ’ k1 "** - 
pnze for years, until Japan’s turn n f s F. w / ls al so apparent. Hc made 
came round again. Knwnbata, with ? hls bod y a work of art, only to 
characl eristic modesty, stated at the d “J r oy it with a knife-thrust, feeautv 
time of the award that Mishima, a ?l nd deat .|?. the two elements in the 
genius whose like was seen only once stream 0 f his flesh, demanded his 
in 300 years, deserved 'the honour "" 
more than himself, and perhaps he 
was right. Mishima certaiolv wanted 
this international cachet of appro- 
val. The importance of foreign eva- 
luation. of his works is suggested by 
the prominence in his last letters of 
requests that the recipients assist in 
making sure that the English trans- 
lation of his tetralogy would be pub- 
lished in full. r 


stream 
suicide. 

Finally, the "stream” of action 

Wh^ C l ent f CSS, ^r l !f 8ing him t0 death. 
When he founded his private army, 

d SGCiely ’ in 1967 was 
with the announced objective of 

defendiS* £ C 0 military virtucs and 
defending he Emperor, but Mishima 


of his books? -W 
than a -momertvy 
flicker of intwg.Mf 
putalioo on th» K 
about to sacrifl 
how I do nof 
corn seons 
writer who foa 
suicide as a sanw'j 

completely renounce 1 

sion, • , 

MishlmaVdea^ 

ten^oraity; Jap#* 
chief ornan«w.i4 



henage of the most powerful 
^ rcs >0 the land meant that the 

players no longer had lo rely . ,, . , . , . 

Mjeir livelihood on perfomtances " haI ! c ^ cd nnd M1 « 

nhe illiterate peasantry but, on the his influence that the only function 
were more and more re* °f the other played, the musicians, 
to meet their patrons’ artistic and the chorus is to support the 
Hoards. These were based on the main actor and provide a back- 
principles of simple elegance, ground for his virtuoso performance. 
«ty and restraint which found Only be and his subordinate actors 
w 'tiun In such things as the tea ever wear masks, and only he per- 
* Tnon )'. Tndian-ink paintings, and forms the dance and wears the mag. 
iL "‘Pc gardening : and, although nifloent brocade robes in the second 
1 early N6 players must have half of » play, when they combine 
quite out of their depth in such wi[ h words, the music, <md the sing- 
atmosphere, Zeaml was able to in B °f l he chorus to produce the 
“v how these principles could be Rna i climax. There arc minor varia- 

rions of text and performance, in the 

different sbhbols. bill- every Inflexion 
of Hie voice and every slight move- 
ment of foot, head, or fan are so 
fixed and traditional within each 
school that rehearsals arc seldom 
necessary, 'lhc style of performance 
of the main actor's school is the 


V 
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is p.i 
ably 


over the ye;u\, has steadily inclosed 
in importance PcrforiiuincL-s are- 
in any case usually given only ;il 
wcckciuN and. unlc»» u main acini 
p.irticularly faun mi-, lie will pioh- 
nol appear in a leading role 
more tiian a few linic.s a yeai. In- 
stead of pursuing his nun 1 ruining, 
therefore, he devotes nm-l of hi> 
time and ciieigx in In- am.iieiir 
pupils, ’lhe»c make up alum -I ihc 
r n I ire aiidieiK-j a 1 rciuila 1 ivifni- 
1 Da lives, foi No is \eu mm.li a 
liliimrity eiileri.iiniueiii. .md even 
Mu- ininorily i- -eg men led .icMiidiii 1 : 
in 11l1ii.l1 of the I i v v -ehooi- 1- fol- 
lowed. Nearly esc. 1 volte « In 1 goe- 
towaleli a No |vrfnrm:Lnee in lapaii 
has him -elf learnt ilu* songs :md 
dances from a leac-hei of ih-.* -i.li.«ol 


I'oitcerned arid follows the peiioi- 
n u nee with u miisieullv am iota tori 
text on his knee. Much of the ten- 
sion :t[ a Nii perfoi maiice comes 
from the slow solemnity »»f the style 
of pi c-.cn t a lion, tail it also arises 
from Mu* fact that any slip ot word, 
music, nr movement by 1 In 111:1 in 
actor will hc inimcdinlclv apparent 
to rdlort -actors and -imhence alike. 

imporiam ihoii'.'.h the mam aci oi- 
ls, liowevoi. lie con Id not perform in 
pilhlk willumi tile othci “ tluee 
rules", that is. the -econd.irv .icuirs. 
the eomic player-, and the musi- 
cians: .md their ccoiiomk situation 
is very prvsarious. With ui\ few 
.‘iinaicur pupils to pav lliem fee-, 
ihe-.e pcoyde are clinch mm,- dvivnd 
en! Lli.m a in. i'll Ositv ,m the in- omc 


1 10111 stage appearance-, and since 
tlie-t* arc so few. only a small num- 
ber of 1 hem can v-arn a rextsonatde 
living. Naturally enough, fathers 
41 e reF lie-taut to cncoui.igc tlicir sons 
to continue in the woik. e'en Ihoiigli 
11 may have been the taniilv calling 
f.»r eenturie.s. and the iiumhcrs 
dwindle year by year. Herein lies 
ihe yicde-l danger to ihc ci'iuirmcd 
rM.tciicc of No. linough l.ipaiieve 
.it.- mtcuMcvl 111 \'ii to eii'iirc the 
survival ot tin- sthook ol main 
actors, hut the olhvi per Is Miners 
lirgeiUly nccil help. Hoi*. *ad it 
Would i»e it Ihc old cm living lllcaUC 
m itii world and a uvajiic pan of 
l.ipui’- cli’tuic Mu-, in be let I to 
d;c amis) ihc wuilrli »■: liv I'soiutimc 
inn a.. I,- 






j* "j pnnciw 

lcd tiwir art too. . 

fc!S* hcen brought up from an 
pu I' 1 artistic coterie 
A ,hc ™ter. and being 
SL fi,r J5 d :w bolil writer and 
1 ? C3mi produced 1 from 

\tv IS j* 4 A . scrlCR more than 

s/. '!• . s ln which ihe sot down 


But Mishima must have felt utterly 
secure about bis reputation in Japan. 
He told me in August, 1970, that he 
bad written enough for one lifetime, 
and had put into The Sea ot p-v 
™ slow and 6 v«i sympathized tUlty overythiog he had lLSed n 
with the younger generation in - a writer. "When 1 finish tMsbnrtk 
Japan fend elsewhere who rehrf ill i_&.T .5"!? Pops 


may have had a more specific object bo * 

St Like (most other ^ intellectuals, muA ? b l,S 
he expected that m June, 1970, there 
wouM be a massive uprising in pro- 
Jf st ®jpw*t the Security Treaty with 
the United States. some othar 

labour groups, it 


Japan 
a 

v 

death, he recalled how two years 
earlier he had offered; to join hands 


2?" «« e ‘* where r Wh0 * rebd Ti) Iwve npthing left to do but to 
pmst such affluence. In an inter- die V he said with a lauSh Sj 

too, unable: to . tske^im 


. , “1 w. take him 

seriously. ; But Mishim^ meant it 


students and 
- : -- was widely 

? ad * ; een °rfianlwd for 
action that might even lead to an 
overthrow of the government. More- v w 
over, as the riots ih 1960 hud proved ' : men . -l« 
the public were likely. t 0 be iridul- . Yo^y^^i 
: gent td wards demonstrators, ■ no ShotarO^TW; ^ 
matter how v/ojeht, and the :orily 

nee to rtvolutioh Was like# ; and;'' •'ffPi'ffiL 5 
ie from -thp unpopular police. 


[No ^ t lR °r aH ‘‘spects (ions to conform to it. So inviolable 
h Ihroup! Principles of train- | s u school \ tradition, of perform-. . 
Jtlg *® methods of com- R0CC that an experienced .. muin 
IhclL llb * T StC . aiui J ckincc > t0 nefor will only rehearse ‘short- ox- ■ 
live JrfS b a do Pt«J m com- t raots from a- play with, ^musician 

^ 8 or two ivhcn il cDn^itvi pnrticiilarly,. 

' £ ° n d , ra ? a ° f U K diflioutl sbDgs of dances, . ‘ C! r, •«; . 

were" intended a for • Public ^ pdrformdncaj:; irt Wfocf 

ran emission within (he Kanzo uccoitiit for only ■a’* AwiM part : : 

in fts Per- the Income bf niatn 1 actora. ■By fur , 

resulted.from them *oir nidst impdriadt. sdqtw;.o.f,livet- 

1 •* V * . ■ . " J* i >L;< a lir a 
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Seeker & Warburg: 

The leading publishers of Japanese 
literature in Britain, including work 
by Abe, Ibuse, Kawabata, 
Mishima, Nozaka & Tanizaki 


A selection of till,-* in print 

Yasunari 
Kawabata 

Winner of the Nobel Prize 
for Literature 1968 

The Sound of 
the Mountain 

"The Sound of the Mountain fa 
beautiful . . . This is a brief, hjwcious 
book, full of episodes olid objects 
that invite tbe reader’s 
attention 1 *— Mary Conroy, 

Sunday Time* ■ 

“Moving and aubtta"— Francis 
King, Sunday Telegraph 
"Hm something nf tne rlrar and 
gentle quality of Turgenev"— 

David Williams, Thr Times 
; Translated from the Japanese by 
•Eduwd Q. Seidenitlrher . . 

£2.2a (just publiahcJ) 

Yuldo Mishima 
Sun and Steel . ' 

Mwhima's ’spiritual HiitohloKraphy*, 

; "Can indeed be regarded os hla. , 
literary testamenr. suid ie necessary 
reading TOr anyone who Wantatq try ; 
to understand hb auirido and his ; • , 
outlook ih tills last period of hb 
lire"'rTfta ’Tipiett Literary / 

Supplmtiit 

. from the Japapev* by . - . umwuA brouty wbtdt porvndcs •* 

dnhn pester ■. v .' tnp« stories’ ■■—Nctt'aHTfrf: , : J 

i’WjBv ' {’Translated frcmjhe Japonetsebj' / 

Thirst for Love . . , 

; ^^fiBh|Qlat)'pi^cfl all that uigdod in ; '' ' 


Forbidden Colours 

"A book of characteristically 
rifinarkoblcpowere, intollit.-iuul mid 
dociunenta iy M — - Malcolm 
Bradbury, Guardian 
Translated from the Japanese hy 
Alfred H. Marks 
£2.10 

Death in 
Midsununer 

‘‘Mishlioa's virtuosity is 
spectacular nnd compelling" — 

Hay Dick. Sunday Times 
Translated from the -Japanese by 
Eduxird O. Seidens ticker, Jean 
Morris, Donald Keene and 

Masujil^use 
Black Rain i 

"Turns Hiroshima hilu u major 
work of art* utterly unscntiniontul, 

. unsnaringbutpotapnaHtionaV’— 

C.p. Snow, Financial Time* 
Translated f nun the Japanese by . 
John Dealer 

£2.60 : • • • 

l 1 * • \ . 

Jtuiichiro Tahizaki 
Seven. Japanese Tales ! 

' "It Would bq hare to oxaggerctothfe . 


Suinc fnithcuniing t tiles: 

Masuji Ibuse 
Lieutenant Lookeast 

A volume of short stories. 
£2.50Iff'umfng September 13th } 

Yukio Mishima 
The Sea of Fertility. 

The firaL volume in Misluma’sfcrur- 
vohunc last novel, which has 
already been hailed in .Inpan ns his 
innBterplece. 

(fate Spring 1972) 


Special announcement: Seeker & 
Warburg are pleased to announce 
the forthcoming publication of 
three books about Japan and ■ 
Japanese cuhtirq: 

Ivdn Morris 

The Nobility of 
Failure , 

A study nf tlio role of nufride in 
■fni inn und its history. 

Donald Keene 

Landscapes & 
Portraits • V ; / 
Approcintionv of JupHneaei '* '! 1 

Cultttro. " 

A History of ; ;; ; ; ■'& . 
J apaneseLi teratu Te , 


; CSS phcjl Bl R ck.'AVic ifl/tWi arc' ; i F)rahcla^ng» Ffrumciol ■ 

^w-to bpfu»ij|e|t. 


'i’.i 1 '-;-*- 
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A Roundhead out of his time 


DAVID TRIDK t 

Preside ill Charles ItnidluiiRli, MP 
391pp. Iflck. £4. 

The Engfivh eccentrics are a hardy 
breed, disinlereMcd, obstinate and 
tenacious of life, and in iiheir ranks 
Charles Brudlnugh holds high place, 
not only for the disparate nature of 
his opinions but (or the pertinacity 
with which he advocated them, and 
for his complete self-disregard in so 
doing. Rationalist, republican, sup- 
porter of birth control and bimetal- 
lism, there could have been hardly 
any honourable men in agreement 
with him in nineteenth-century 
England; and none in full agree- 
ment; yet he ended his days as a 
well-liked Liberal backbencher, an 
E.slublisihmcnt man who none (he less 
never reneged on his radical beliefs. 

David Tribe, who is now (presi- 
dent of the National .Secular Society 
fti post I'IkiI Rrad'laugh hiimetf (hold) 
has written whai deserves (o be the 
definitive biography of liliis Round- 
head bom out of ihis time. He has 
had access to records not hitherto 
available, 'his judgments (have the 
ring of .fairness* und his detailed 
rationing is scholady' and 'thorough. 
Wh.it, be a.sk\ woirid Charles Brad- 
laugh him >c!if be were he alive to- 
day 7 Could a hot .potato with the 
•nvour of Margaret Knight, John 
Italder and Turiti AJi find a .place in 


the deep-frozen supermarkets of 
Smith Square ? The question so 
posed is as iHumina'ting about tho 
author as the uiiwor would be about 
the subjeot. 

Brought up in desperate poverty .in 
I Jetton, Brad laugh .managed to B tf t 
sonic schooling, but this ended by 
the lime he was eleven. 'Experience 
as a one-man coaj merchant was 
not financially rewarding, und at the 
age of seventeen he enlisted as a 
Trooper in the IV Dragoons. With 
his regiment he served for three 
years In Ireland : for the first time in 
his life he got enough to cat and was 
big enough and strong enough to 
hold his own in any rouglthouse. It 
was here that he had the experience 
he never forgot of taking part in one 
of those customary evictions, which 
ended in the wretched mud huts in 
which (lie sq u utters sheltered being 
knocked down. Although he des- 
pised most of his oiliccrs, he got on 
well with litem, and after working 
in the orderly-room he was able, on 
the strength of a small .legacy, to buy 
his discharge just when he was on the 
point of being promoted to sergeant. 

He came home to immerse himself 
in the intrigues and endurances of 
the .secularist movement, through 
whose labyrinthine passages Mr 
Tribe follows him with loving care. 
His army service had done wonders 
for his constitution, which was fully 
stretched from now on. The army 


A Radical in his time 
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James Bron-lerre O’Brien is an elusive 
figure in the history of the nine- 
teenth century. He was undoubtedly 
of great significance in die formula- 
tion mul propagation of popular 
radical ideas from «vhe ported of the 
First Reform ItiK omvards; ’he is a 
crucial 'figure for the iwidmki tiding 
of the development of radical 
journalism— -indeed for the growth 
of journalism in general as a seri- 
ous ptrofe.s&ion ; Inis is an important 
name in the earliest yeans i*f the 
Chart i st movement ; lie is a link- 
figure in the later Obartist period 
both with middile-olass radicalism 
and with the earliest stirrings of 
metropolitan sociatism. He would 
appear, then, an many ways to be toe 
ideal subject!. for a biographical study 
which could demonstrate idle com- 
plexity and variety of popular radi- 
os li'ro in the nineteenth century, 
Historians have, however, fought 
shy of dealing with his career. This 
is rto doubt partly because of the 
small and scattered amount of per- 
sonal material which has survived 
him. More than for almost, any 
figure of comparable stature, his bio- 
graphy has to bo pieced together 
from published sources. Even here 
O'Brien prevent* di fficuhics. H>s 
high reputation as a thinker on ques- 
tions of social theory rests on a very 
small nu tuber of scattered writings, 
few completed and fewer revised by 
him in his maturity. The most . seri- 
ous attempt to discus* his thought 
which has yet appeared i> in Patricia 
lio Mix’s account i>f The Pauper 
Press, published last year, which dis- 
cii.sMii his early work as editor of the 
Poor Muii'.s CiuarilUin, hut this, of 
course, is concerned only with his 
earliest years in politics. 

In the absence of a major study, 
students have for .many years been 
conttihing Alfred Plummers unpub- 
lished thesis. This he <hux now revised 
and published— a welcome and' long- 
overdue acknowledgment of the 
Vuliic of Lhc patient research and 
collation, of scattered material which 
have gone into the work, Here for 
the .first lime easily accessible is a 
chronological account' of the vart: 
ous journals and political groups with 
Which B rooter re was associittfidjhhif 
pro-Ohiir list . ' Chartist, and -■ 
Chartlst phases, togobher 


bibliography of his published writ- 
ings. 

Dr Plummers book is not, how- 
ever, I lie full study which is still 
needed. A great deal is missing— not 
least a careful study of vlic few per- 
sonal documents which have come to 
light in more recent years. There 
is, disappointingly, no mention of fhc 
fascinating letters to Thomas Allsop. 
These would teem to show that 
O'Brien's weH -known quarrel with 
Fcargus O'Connor was less u quarrel 
over principle than the result of a 
paranoid altitude on O’Brien’s part 
to those with whom he differed. His 
nttitude to Hctheringum, a charac- 
ter very different 'from Feurgus, 
seems to have been similar, and it 
may be that his later relationships 
with Jones and perhaps also Rey- 
nolds can be accounted .for by the 
same overwhelming defect in his per- 
sonal ntakc-up. 

It is certainly remarkable that 
favourable references in Chartist 
reminiscences and correspondence 
tend to be limited to an admiration 
of his intellectual ability and rarely 
con turn any personal war nub or 
affection. Frederick Engels, who 
might have been expected to appre- 
ciate O'Brien’s intellectual qualities, 
was .said by Bax to have found him 
the least sympathetic of all the 
Chartist leaders. O’Brien’s quarrel 
with Harney — a man with whom few 
remained long on terms of personal 
animosity- -remained a bitter mem- 
ory for Harney for many years, 
since it occurred in public, appar- 
ently without provocation or fore- 
warning of any kind. I n his letters 
to Allsop. who tried for years to 
reconcile him with O’Connor but 
was frustrated continually by 
Bronlerrc’s adamant refusal to 
accept mediation, he denied that he 
whs ’* suspicious ’’ and " gloomy ’’. 
AH iu's problems are attributed to the 
machinations of his enemies. First 
Hciheringlnn and then O’Connor 
are described as having conspired to 
ruin him. No doubt Jones and 
Reynolds were Inter vilified in the 
same way. and it should be noted 
that it was under O’Brien's influence 
that R. O. Ci am mage -wrote some 
of the unfair attacks on Jones which 
appeared in the first edition of his 
History oj the Chartist Movement. 

Dr Piluirinier shares with many 
other historians a preoccupation 
with the reasons for the “ failure " 
;of Chartism, ; He sees in O'Brien n 
figure who to some extent epitomizes 
jn his own life the conflictbciween 
V.’ pti^Si^I force and ' • moral force -’y 


also brought him the lasting friend- 
ship of a fellow recruit. James Thom- 
son, who was later famous as the 
author nf The City of Dreadful 
Ni/{/it. He kept alive by working 
for a solicitor, originally as office 
boy and later he acted us a litigation 
clerk, where the knowledge he gained 
proved valuable to him as a litigant. 

Secularism and republicanism 
were closely associated, and his 
dramatic demagoguery brought ihim 
fame both in Spain and France, 
where he corresponded with Prince 
Jerome Napoleon, vhe erstwhile 
keeper of Corn Pearl, and this too 
earned Brad laugh opprobrium. AJi 
this time he wns addressing meetings, 
producing pamphlets and editing one 
paper after another. Some over- 
sanguine business deals also found 
him fairly often in the courts where 
he was permitted to affirm and where, 
conducting for the most .part his own 
cases, lie gave a good account of 
himself before the judges. 

He also stood for Parliament as an 
Independent Radical, contesting 
Northampton unsuccessfully i.n 1868 
and 1874. and achieving victory, with 
labouuherc ns running mate, in 
1 880. However, he ivas not allowed 
to lake his .seal until 1886. 

His association with Annie Besant 
began in 1874. and this certainly con- 
tributed to his unpopularity. ’ Mr 
Tribe is at pains to make it clear that 


sion. Soon after fib 


chronology made it impossible for balance than when * ■ 
Horatio Bollomlcy to have been, as had stood outside 'ih! IC0Eft> - 
was sometime,* imputed, their son : the crowd bad bav«i 
but with Mrs Bcsanl's support nf sion. Soon after hi ■ ■ 

birth control, added to his own seen- got h Select' Commiu' 11 ^'' 
larism and republicanism, not many *■ Perpetual Pension*” W| 
voters outside the radical cobblers dear to his heart and 1 k 
of Northampton hud much use for ingly unpopular with 
him. nor was he likely to be more families benefited fift 
popular iivsidc the Palace of West- grt at achievement If 
mmstcr - Act. in which he had su^.- 

Nevertheless, his exclusion on ono both sides of the Hou» i 
excuse or another, between 1880 and surprisingly, he opposed \\ 
1886, is nut an edifying page of John Liibbook's Eurly Cl^ 
pariianientary history. The fact was and the campaign Cordite 
that Gladstone depended on the day. 
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dear to Ins heart, aadcoJl 
ingly unpopular with ihoieM 1 
families lienefitcd from foclf. 
great achievement was ik.® - . 
Act, «i which he had yujr 
both sides of the House! || ■ 
surprisingly, he opposed b!i . 
John Liibbook's Eurly C tat’. 


The West 

through 



parliamentary support of the Irish, 
most of whom, as Roman Catholics, 
abominated Bradlaugh. On the other 
side of the House, Lord Randolph 
Churchill a ml the Fourth Party found 
UrndJaugh’s attempts to be allowed 
cither to affirm or to take the oath 
(botih were denied him) :i God-sent 
method of embarrassing the Govern- 
ment. Some rather undistinguished 
Tories hoped, by protracted litiga- 
tion. to bankrupt him ns n means 
of excluding him. Jt was by no means 
Lord Randolph's finest hour, but 
after the election of 1886, when Brad- 
laugh was once more returned by 
the faithful cobblers. Lord Randolph, 
as Leader of the House, was instru- 
mental in allowing him to lake the 
oath. and with it his seat at last. 

Rftufhiugh as a private member 
found hinisolf less influential on 


eyes 


Recovering from an fe 1 : 

KENICHI YOSHIDA 

of the newly established frfj” 

Parly. This visit convened* . 
the cause of bimetallism, for'- 

boing that India had hr ... . .. .. . . n 

poverixhed by the export oft T*W still seems to strike most century the Egy,p 

this country ; this, like rcpi&L I Westerner going there for the yard built by Wes 
and secularism, was anoihtrfV ftt* time as a country less easy J} 1 *' LH,llt 11 no ? P" 
cause. He died wonjja take for granted -than, for instance, 
return a well-liked bartb ^ hitherto uiwisiied pari of the die hospital tu i 

people may be in- treatment but tj 
late to have any real influx; . termed to learn dial Mm js just toe and should not 1 



V.,1 




century the Egyptians bad a dock- cinallon and meta|)liysicai inquiry ; 
yard built by Western engineers who in everything basic to flu- mental 
also built a hospital, run by Western activity of a civ to ml pL-onlc. These 


Chartism which eventually destroyed 
the movement and accounted for its 
failure, lint this is surely to pose 
the question wrongly. ” Success 
i.c., the peaceful achievement of the 
six points of the People's Charter by 
a numerically large, socially alien- 
ated, and politically radical working 
population— was totally unthinkable 
in the years before 1848. Success in 
those terms was precluded by the 
nature of the movement. Tilings 
mighi. indeed, have developed very 
differently: more violence on either 
side, more Newport*, more Peterloos 
might have changed basically the de- 
velopment of British politics in the 
later years of the century. But it 
was never a simple matter of tho 
“success" or “ failure" of a move- 
ment. 


It is in relation in ihc overall pos- 
sibilities which in fact existed for a 
popular movement at that period 
that O’Brien appears of the greatest 
interest. In the period of the *■ Un- 
stamped " agitation Ire was. success- 
fully. a radical journalist, political 
agitator, and orgunizer of a cam- 
paign for a limited political objec- 
tive. Bui the very successes of the 
campaign and Ihe heightened con- 
sciousness which it helped to arouse 
forced him into the bigger arena of 
total social and political change. 
Here he could no longer offer both 
political and intellect uni leadership. 
In the end. perhaps inevitably, per- 
haps because of fatal flaws in his 
personal make-up, he did neither 
successfully. Feargus O’Connor, 
George Julian Harney, even Truest 


he been horn one himfoli op)W.ico[ what happens today when 
later, he might well now be: a Japanese goes to the Wort, even 
way to office in a Tory (• for the firrt lime. One rniglui explain 
ment. via the Monday Club hy saying that, whereas much 
Bar — no Tariq Ali he. hut k raniiiK visible hi Japan even today 
blue supporter of tho meni.v. whidi Wev.cr.nera would not come 
\vh ich he so clearly belong itt** •Lewhere— and that what does 
no r meet the eye, .doming with Hie 
• kui»u.igc, probably lies quite beyond 
the rjngc of their experience if not 
thi-.r umleiNtamliiig— tihe Japanese 
line a dilit'i cully in finding anylhiing 
neo in die Wort. They k<now wliat 
. . aitpoiu look like; the busts make 

Jones, were Ins xuperior<i»f moic or lea. live .same noises as their 
organizers. Marx and Fn. run ; the lintcL they stay at are fur- 
later William Morns. drc» , ni-hej in much the 6.tmo style as 
tihe ideas and espcrwn.col tt fl u , t vWn , Th^ wane gsves for evory- 
years of lhc cciHury^ JJ- ililngeLc; food, slrcvs, . buildings. To 
loped then) into Ihconcw compound wliat one can on4y term 
change at .some distance ix:- their misfortune, -they hove an idea 


Jones, were his superiors i'|; 
organizers. Marx and fn £ ‘ 
later William Morris, drift 1 , 
the ideas and expcrwn.eolfc 
years of the century. -t«J - 
toned them into theories if- 


loped them into theories , compound -what one can only term 
change nl .sonic distance their misfortune, +hey hove an idea 
in-fighting of day^o-uay *’• th.it ihoi know all about that which 
cal politics. 0 Bncn haon. do.-, not i mine dial oly moot the eye : 
insights into industml •- h.vory, literature, truditions, every- 
soeicty. He helped to °V;- thing nhioii goes in.^i t+u» making of 
movement of protest and if- a cviliration; they do not really 
to many of its worst mandt - Vww about them, but they think 
Hut he had not the s ttwy do. To explain how all this 
opinion or Ihe ability W"- etme about, howsver, offers some- 
issues which arc essential Wt^- litng of « problem. 

Iici;.n, nov yel happen, to bp lhc only 

cnfion w | iicb 3 rt n«W « ! country in the East today that has a 

vclopinent o ' » Jwlnion of civilization so indepan- 

ronnuns a ahndow-fl urea i[m „ bc ^ inf | uencct | b) . 

lory of both kinds « «* , whs*. \ Darn Hal snrin.c to mind 
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A frieiut of Sir Walter Scott, In a 
mail-coach in 1826. fell into talk with 
a tall, soldierly-looking man about 
Scott’s '• Makichi Mulngrowthcr ” 
pamphlets. They were “ much more 
seditious ”. observed the stranger, 

" than some expressions for which be 
had three or four years ago been 
nearly sent to Botany Bay". He 
added in explanation: “I urn Kin- 
loch of Kinloch.” 

George Kiiiloeh of Kinloch, 
though coinnieni orated by a statue 
in Dundee, is a liltle-known figure 
and this is his first biography. He 
was an Angus laird, typical of the 
best of his kind; a good landlord, a 
good neighbour, un ulVcelionate hus- 
band and futher, a (Inc shot, active in 
local projects. He helped to pro- 
mote tho building of Dundee har- 
bour. to Telford’s designs,. in J8I5, 
and the first passenger railway [n 
Scotland (with horse-drawn car- 
riages) iii 1831. OlbeTs did ns much, ' 
but be was in one respect uouspal : 
he embraced the cause of Reform 
long before it beoafiw respectable to 
do so, and he suffered for it, He 
wrote in 1831: . .. „ • • •/ 


mondMhtGrlieUledM^fSS 9 ? 6 ^ °ne might say, came opportunity had offered itself to get 
of « cold ewuriW in & ^ e ,. y , ° lax ® vcn the potentialities to know all these new things we 

House of Common** , | , l u a civl i izatiou Iike ours ^ght just as well do so. Whldi 

, n .. , t he end the last century, policy was duly pul into practice. In 

The Radical Lem ^when one remembers that one is an fact, we went the whole bog; file 
of Its subject. II « t ^L r iea ! a , as well as Japanese, the ideal than wns Immlcaled for a rime 


ucorge j u nan Harney, even Truest lory of both kinds oi ton*. ^ others. A parallel springs to mind 

i ll \ l h»J period of Chinese ihistory 
! wen the Tangs, perhaps the most 

A "p> P t f it 1 an ? >’ et ak <> lb® greatest 

Reiormer ahead of his time 

• - • V; “rfy in the tenth century ad. This 

\ might have Inin on my nurs and hinge majority a* KmL WC u Ja P anese havefared 

floated calmly down the stream of life. Member <Jf Parliament, ” ller; but unavoidable cir- 

a useful or perhaps a useless country miwl .lii* Inter lie died ^ ^1.,. ^ one mi 8ht say. came 
gentleman, regardless of corruption on „<■ ' jj, in the ^*4 !° re ty 10 lax even the potentialities 

the one hand or of oppression on the ® r*r>ntmons. I 1C ? in a civilization iike ours 

pnnci|,les forbadc 11,8 r o ^UC rds,hecnd of the last century, 
this inglorious career. The Radical Laird U ^£g*«n one remembers that one is an 

He had no intention to enter active of lts "Nj* 11 b i2!TuS3^S aI iA^ as Jfipa - neMl ! he 
politics, but in 1819 honored neghgetvt m IWW- : *SE2 U Jf Eastern countries going 

fhc with such *5®^ si? ars^«5s 

Dundee and delivered a speech which ** b mn^T«e* f °nns of governniem from 

Coekburn, a Whig himself, thought R°c kot * n (wS^est does not arouse pleasurable 

" a vulgar harangue ’’ but which was rather than m© * ^ But the fact remains that 
far from inflammatory, thou&h it dc- b,am0 for . giK.| "Si** 10 mect challenge 
nounced in strong terms the Peterioo djnatc number ot XS Jp survive the expert- 

™ e f mo "'" s Oefor,. W 

The an Mi owes were at bills time But . c ^a ictnioiA-'HE 0 ^ S llllc approve of. According 
in as jumpy a condition as in 1792. eaving Oeorgc-^.^rj^ yW&his theory of chaHenge and res- 
Thc Dundee meeting was absolutely 8 ? cak f °rh>u^% .^.nnvmg mastered the use of the 
peaceful, as were other Reform tetters .a* haVe from file West and 

~ Of to y«av before °*e * M.SS 
RiKiicnl w, but the Lord tmenl •»,»)• and nossiblv nluo hove 

Advocate. Sir William Rae, oon- in B on a republican forat of govern- 

sidered that very fact sinister since f 0ffich * , ^ thc «^ happened; 

it was "contrary to the nature of boftt; Se ^!i W S?#®aaner^ had to pay for this in a 
Scotsmen Kinloch was chimed ver V , ,ikabI ® ifiMI ,K. ^u'2 l mi8 ^ jjl sl b , e toon Jit of 

.edition; wtuldXtM : «>“«• 

no hope of acquittal and that his tJho 

sentence would be tnmsportaiion, he aKe ? dv ihzafion merely to the 

absconded, disguised with u wig, and , . W* one needs them ; h« 

took refuge- in Franco, Ho was .W?® te alo to tbe thoiiaht^Dro- 


doclors, >t-it look ivfitcr Klieir families : 
Egyptian women started coming to 
Llic hospital tu get more scientific 
treatment, but they wore Muslims 
and should not have been seen by 
any men except those of their own 
families. Thus, the hospital dealt a 
serious Mow to the observance of the 
Muslim religion. 

To what degree the blow was a 
serious one and whether some 
Egyptians in consequence came to 
abjure the Muslim faith have no 
hearing on the question at issue. The 
point of the theory is that ;t particu- 
lar form of limn. in activity has :i 
particular thoughl-pioee.i hi hind it: 
to pciK'lr.ik to this pioccss. if it hap- 
pens to he an alien one. involves 
confi outing it with one’s own 
llioiighl-proeess. The simplest solu- 
tion in this on sc, inlurally, is to scrap 
one’s own original processes and go 
along with the now imported set, 
having come to know the new pro- 
cesses bec-tiise one. f.mnd their mate- 
rial results vie -ii able. 


To fail to do this can and does 
pul a Whole nation in n quandary. 
The exigencies of hard reality 
caused the Japanese to choose the 
more difficult way. Wc found fur 
more in our own civilization than 
could conveniently be scrapped, yet 
wc eould not get ulong without Lhc 
new Western gadgets ; we were 
forced to reconcile the two whether 
we liked it or not. The method we 
adopted really does bear out the 
theory just referred to — or at least 
shows mat we too knew something 
about it. It was argued that such 
was our background that no amount 
of new knowledge or new ways of 
thinking could do us serious damage 
in ourselves, and that sinoe the 
opportunity had offered itself to get 
to know all these new things we 


in everything basic to the menial 
activity of a civto/cd people. These 
standards, or ralhor the Jii star k.il do- 
mcivls that went oiV.o their making, 
form barriers whon it conics to the 
ad hue absorption of the menial pro- 
duct. of another civil i/at ion, 

Fcilups a crude vlliiTralioii might 
help: Japanese is written vertically 


and -the Lines read from right to lofe, 
n procedure svhijli, applied £0 the 
reading of any of the WiMcru km- 
guagos, would resit lit in clv.iiVb. Wc 
soon leai'iU tlr.it ihc%e languages lire 
read from Fell to right and that the 
tines are .piled one on lop of the 
olIiui", hut we luil no mijIi siioplc 
vulcK tu guide us iu i lie apprehension 
of the content's of those lines. The 


idea of btau'.y. for example, ma' 
povii-.i a uaiveiv.il l quality U>a 
appe.i'.i to all ; lire ntetfluwk by snfilo 
that idea is imprinted can differ & 
n>n oh os t» become stir 

mcl-riciilly opposi.\l. 

'['lie misconceptions and fab 
Marls involved in our early effor 
might best bc seen in the liistot 
of Japanese literature from the cn 





fin fiuljlii riliou lln. , :;i; frf|r:s tviiJ be rb'£iii.»:» fi?il tvilli / ^ ir* Jhilisli linn). I ti.qifriy i o-nlif.*, 
Ilfli/ftirir, Ju'minmi IJuilt/iiii:. kditi/tr, C ;fiiyo<l«f- 1-. i r. Tnl.v 1**1 


negligetvt in researchij^l 
with such mteor ; 
dating the bidWln? 

R ockot in 1 830. ;TH ^ 
rather than the ^ 
blanie for altdwiog ^ 
din ate numbei* of 
misspelt words and 
But toe a uthor dosorv^.^ 
leaving George 
speak for 
letters. as have 
charming Ietle/-wJ te 

tinen l and yiyTd’^W^J 

ing on the 
conch, sail ingfshfp; 
boat:. 'Seif^rttej^frgj 


■ a vy | U me IfIHUTC OI — . f .'Uu n rd,<t6rv' 

Scotsmen , Kinloch was charged 
With sedition. Warned Uhat he Jted : senerous.anfj 
no hope of acquittal and that his had^lts hm ^^^|| 
sentence -would be transportation he oi cheating 
absconded^ disguised wlUi » wig, arid - • . 

took refuge- in Franco. He was 
excluded irom ^ . Coromrtion - How"fo®^« 
“^y :«f. 182! • but in 
ventured dd$crccti,y'home nnd soon ; contents 
.pardoned. iThe r^ . ihe 1 


I J of Eastern countries going 
, llkc ninepins before -the oi>- 
^ of science and tbe mor* 
foury forms of government from 
rest does not arouse pleasurable 
lions. But the fact remains that 
d manage to meet the challenge 
terrtchow, to survive the experi- 
; though not perhaps In ways 
Arnold Toynbee among others 
i mule approve of. According 
J ™ e #iy of challenge and res- 
*, having mastered toe use of the 
br ? u sltt from too West and 
too skills required In making 
« wc should .then have become 
hijiK and possibly niso have 
ted a republican form of govern- 
■ Nothing of the sort happened.; 
te have had to pay for this In a 
mi 8hl just be thou^it of 
tog honour to Toynbee's theory. 

L theory: one cannot 
ire tnn rV.Hi. n^.i f ... _ _t 


required the Japanese to endeavour 
to become more European than the 
Europeans and more American than 
the Americans. Some even proposed 
the adoption of English as toe 
national language becqute it is toe 
language most widely used through- 
out toe vvorid. To anticipate a mite, 
this necounts for toe Japanese, of 
today finding almoa nothing hew' 


in toe West by. stay of food, clothing, 
machinery or buikMngs. There is 
nothing strange that a hundred yeans 


There is 
red years 
jld . have 


of such endeavours should ■ have 
resulted in toe emergence of fi race ■ 
so incurious nboul toe things of toe 
West....-- : 

But toe docs not ipean/iitefamfo. 

that toe Japanese know; anytomg 

about ^he Wtet; n#« , 

dLrtli SSnSfdge" ’ - ,■ 

Trying to bepome ‘ 
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«f l -he lust tciiMirv l«' lhe first two 
oi ihrce decades of this. One on 
nri'ly icrm those efforts heroic, since 
the experiment consisted in assum- 
ing, I nr [Sic purposes of the experi- 
ment, that we had no original litera- 
ture r«> start with, and in trying to 
produce ji new literature entirely on 
the Western model without any idea 
Rt all of whsii (hat model was. One 
need not go inui the details of the 
turmoil which this caused in the 
Japanese literary world; .some of its 
more unfortunate manifestations arc 
not so much ludicrous as insane. It 
is more important to note (hat 
modern Japanese literature did bene- 
fit despite all the setbacks, because 
those who carried out the experi- 
ment had intelligence as wed as other 
qualities rather more to be deplored. 
After all, they had the Japanese 
literary tradition to help them, how- 
ever hard they tried to ignore it, to- 
gclihcr with the awareness of intel- 
lectual vitality which Micth H tradition 
engenders. 

As .1 result the Japanese language 
Was reformed so as to accommo- 
date Western forms of thought, 
which really means that it accom- 
modated new turns of phrase. This 
led to Weslcrn forms of thought be- 
coming as much a pari of Japanese 
life as Western food and architec- 
ture. A part of Japanese life, but 
not die whole of it: (he complexity 
of our to use a disagreeable word • 
cultural structure saved us from total 
submersion. This again opened the 
gales to the flood of Western litera- 
ture which started to come in, ade- 
quately translated into the new lan- 
guage or, to be more precise, a 
slightly niodilicd form of the old one. 

From this point on one can got 
down to the business uL’ explaining In 
the We*t what it looks like in the 
oyw o-f the average Japanese. Those 
days are past when white people 
with fair hair and blue eyes .struck us 
by (hose very fea lines as something 
scarcely human. The Japanese of 
today have urmvn up in .siirround- 
rngx in which the West in all its vis- 
ible forms, including Western tour- 
ists and businessmen, has us large a 
part as that which wc have inherited 
from our national past. Nor, if this 


1 can he culled Westernization, docs 
i it slop there. 'I he modern fiijiiincsc 
lead as much Western litoral arc as 
Eastern. and one may doubt whether 
they are even conscious of the dif- 
ference. apart from the authors' 
names. Western art comes as easily 
within ilicii icadi. what with [he in- 
numerable ivpind uc lions in popular 
art. books, and the exhibitions 
which never fail (o draw crowds. 
Western music, too. lias been made 
familiar by records, broadcasts and 
well-attended concerts by both Japa- 
nese and Western artists. Japanese 
newspapers acquaint them with the 
names of Western politicians and 
heads of stale and the countries (bat 
they govern. The Japanese probably 
know as much about what is taking 
place in the world mi (side an the man 
in rite street elsewhere, and certainly 
much more than would be the case 
in what one might term “closed" 
countries: our students, at least, wax 
as frantic over Vietnam as those in 
America. 

+ * * 

AJ1 of which brings me back to 
where | stalled: to incuriosity and 
the knowledge that does not go with 
il. 'lb lake ibis up .it a rather higher 
level; conceit I rated effort brought ui 
real knowledge of the sort one can 
find nothing to quarrel with. Hut 
such effort, by its very nature, must 
direct itself towards whatever is .sig- 
nificant in the subject studied, and 
il lakes time lu come to realize that 
the significant docs not constitute the 
whole. One might say that the 
Japanese arc still taking time. Having 
covered the whole lidd of Western 
achievement from philosophy to 
nnti-pa nicies, v\e lend to think that 
lb at is the West and ca.vt about for 
ways or going on from there on our 
own. 

As for taking the initiative, we 
had started to do tlial long before 
wc began to think that we had 
{li nished getting to know the West; 
if would oe a pity if wc were to think 
that now wc do know it. Without 
trying in he funny, there is the 
weather , for i nsia nee. Most Japa ucse 
■of even a little above average ime.il i- 
ficnce Lnow about Chartres because 
they have seen it reproduced so many 


times in art hooks. Hut Chartres 
Cathedral is not simply the architec- 
ture but its mu roundings as well, 
which include the weather usual to 
those surroundings and (he kind of 
light which (his weather gives. AH 
of which surely eludes iJie Japanese 
paying a hurried visit to < hart res 
on their round-the-world air lour. 

The same goes for the customs of 
Western peoples. 'Die re is nothing 
significant about an English house- 
parly. ill the sense Ltait Rutherford's 
discovery of the number of alpha- 
particles in a unit of helium gas was 
" significant ”, or Wittgenstein's 
Tm-ratas; but to know nothing of 
house- parties will spoil your enjoy- 
ment of those English novels that deal 
with them Crnine Yellow, to give an 
example— und " enjoyment " in this 
case means the same thing as know- 
ledge. The resulting ignorance, 
hardly to be distinguished from -the 
curiosity of our tourists abroad, 
accounts for many things otherwise 
inexplicable in our attitude towards 
the West. To go on giving examples 
front English literature, it -would ex- 
plain why Dickens Ls not read, or 
merely taken as read, while Conrad 
is; -wlhy WntheHng If eights is read, 
but not Mam fie UI Park ; why we hear 
so much more of Eliot than of Yeats. 
Dickens does not interest u.s because 
wc find nothing in his novels that we 
can put our finger on as presenting ns 
with some extraordinary manifesta- 


tion of Western ih ought, while with 
Conrad wo can. 'the trifles that con- 
stitute lane A listen's irtugi.slcii'kil 
novels escape us, and so the work it- 
self leaves ns unmoved; white Emily 
Bronte makes u.p in violence for a 
lack of what we would like to think 
«>f as .significance. As for Eliot and 
Yeats, one might .say that the .signi- 
ficance oif Eliot s poetry is far more 
obvious than that of Yeats. 

This sti ikes a chord in my mind. 
Such preoccupation with ivhal is 
significant, forced on us by unavoid- 
able circumstances after a thousand 
years or so of maturity, really 
belongs, in terms of the stages of 
growth of a human being, to that 
time when one is neither a child nor 
a grown-up hut somewhere in 
between. One remembers one's 
undergraduate days and Aldous 
Hmx ley’s axiom about youth being 
so middle-aged. Hut undergraduates 
too grow up, at though they have no 
previous experience of being weighed 
dowji by the wisdom of the ages. 
Another factor wives one hnmv 
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tspuMs a permanent tempta- 
L for the outside observer to 
L&ji and analyse Japanese 
& n . The remoteness of 
r the relative homogeneity of 
fcrancse race and its apparently 
jJ, culture make it appear a 

m laboratory specimen, .so sclf- 
Ent, so rounded off that it cun 
Eied in isolation. The para- 
Sthal this self-absorbed world 
fciature is Qf all civilizations 
Kji ready Lo consider, adopt, 
tand digest the ideas and 
laients of others, 
kps their basic unity makes It 
£ for the Japanese to do this 
tat losing their identity. The 
Jo concept of the islands and 


T aking tea 
in the hope 
of making converts 
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one must also remcmba'l M divinely begotten, and Its 
ber of Westerners now puj4ouent vision of the immanence 
Japan, even though half eiiXdlvine in everything in Japan 
may be- ‘ourists on a w. ft. the bottom of all Japanese 
mist seems to be clearing, a Wit. Such ideas were fostered by 
slowly; .so slowly that »/■ Ephicaf, linguistic and political 
E. M. Forster and Evelyn Aon !in d ministered powerfully 


they brought with them, books, holy 
pictures, and statues, were the sub- 
ject of fierce c ariosi Ly. Japanese 

artists seized apon them with avidity. 
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It was a moment of great decorative JMional with Sophia University 
exuberance, when the Kano School 
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One of lhe in Mon tones *>f t.wcntieiih- 
ccnmry cancer research won the 
pa-per by Yumagiwii aiul Ichikaiwa in 
1915 in which they reported that they 
had succeeded in producing dearly 
caneeraiw lesions of the skin o'F the 
rabbit s ear by the continued applica- 
tion of coal tar. Manywonkcrw before 
diem had a Worn pled similar experi- 
ments in which a wide range of che- 
mical coniponnd.N had been applied 
in various ways to body tissues; but 
none of these procedures resulted in 
csinccr, largely because the attempts 
were abandoned too soon. 

Ya.magiwa, with his assistant, 
Ichikawa, first carried out an exten- 
sive scries of experiments lo deter- 
mine which compounds were likely 
to bo the most effective, and, in the 
light of these experiments, they pro- 
ceeded to apply coal tar to nhc ears of 
their experimental animals every day, 
without interruption, for about a 
year. Cancerous lesions .were eventu- 
ally produced. Yamagiwa gave ex- 
pression to his eJation in a seventeen- 
syllable hitiku, -which few been tmn.s- 
w led as follows: 

Cancer has been created ! 

With 'pride, I advance a few trfeps. 
This episode teils us a good deal 
about the character of one eminent 
Japanese scientist; but it may give 
us a very misleading impression even 
of the Japanese scientific scene be- 
fore the First World War, to say 
nothing of contemporary Japanese 
science. 

The sad fact is that the vast majo- 
rity of Western readers, and even 
Western scientists, have no clear idea 
of the pharnoter of Japanese science 
or of its history. Most of us are 
attached to a limited range of stereo- 
Byped images, which generally em- 
body meticulous care and diligence, 
as exemplified by the account of 
Yamagiwa’s work, but which also 
unfortunately include a complacent 
Western assumption about the essen- 


>“' h - lv r - , !' r one hope: CJtaVK for™ 

mSn| Ul, S y (vjL. fa y lhe fact that they wiofc sure of themselves as a 

U iv>L !£, r W 411:11 outstanding masters of MU| n:i(lll ' : ‘ 1 10 J-* P^n- 

over what they find «ood 

aMust^h^ n’ hit 1,1 BI ° W,h sloppinB fil -”»nt, have' only j^i j^Ei. these basic beliefs are so 
.1 just that point. taken up and read- Still nP In ‘••vseace tlial the Japanese 

Leaving aside such gcncralizn- hopeful signs. One il ^ c h> retain them intact 

lions. Japan today rcully docs seem to wnit too long bcfrtrev»c(!»l r ' l f l In,uc ciwtvpliculed philo- 
increa singly to he losing its under- selves in a position l 0 to them. Thus, after the 

graduate aspect which, after all, since as it actually jj. pitic adoption of Tang Dynasty 

tac civilization by the seventh 
try, Buddhism and Coufiician 
. . -J jaiity became all-itnporla lit intlu- 

W1 T n oi 1 1 " ^jt v I p pk bui jki n ° i di:m s c Hie 

VVXUIVJUl OLVIV^ kd national outlook. Buddhism, 

proclaiming the world to be iilu- 

and, with. 011c exception, nti nhe ‘ntese days few ciiiireni,f and b > nvaking the .problemali- 
artides deal with some branch of laboratories in the United 1 thereafter it» particular sphere, 
biology, fir a few cases- for in Britain nrc without thcii. I to accommodate ilscH 1-0 
cxamlple. '* Aim i no Acid Production rnent of young Japanexi^- s| iinioand Confucian mora- 
by Fermentative Processes " or “The whose presence there is **8} the problems of life ; 
Structure and Formation of Pearl” not only by a dc-sire to ga : * with death. Uirt-h and 
- 1 lie articles deal with an area of fie experience hut ,ik -'re -Shinto, funerals by and 
invest iga lion in which Japanese pie- national affluence, by the* »” u yUniM. 
eminence is ackiiiiwleduted. Hut, on of finding in Japan suiiaH<; teti.mil v was to prove less easy 
1 he whole, this collection of essays in which an independeni^,**nil;iie. Japan’s firsl contact 
could have been written in. Hrifiiiin of research can be happil.f* Ciinsitan West in the mid- 
nr the United States and the cbnrne- The approach of these ac; century produced 11 short- 
ler of the- hook would not have been ‘■ M * c •“ the invesiigaiion; but brilliant flowering, which 
greatly different. Most of the sub- they are asked to collabtf-:-** in tragedy. .This “ Kirishilan " 
jecU covered are .lively fields of rc- different from (anti not S AJWl. .» n is called in Japan, 
search in many centres of (ho West- more successful than) iL’ P«uiifull> portrayed in The 
ern world; and although the Japan- Hrilbh or American crikij barbarians. Michael 

.se conirUiuiioiVt to these fields have lWs bewk gives us no infi*. already paved the way 

iften hcL’n most imnortaiTt ones, Cilsi| y recognizable arJ magmhecnily illustrated 
!here U nothimi nit. mi iis.m, adhnired lananevc -denwx ■WftUh his anthology of Euro- 


were filling the palaces of Kyoto with 
their superb screens. The mission- 
aries themselves, their attendants, 
the churches (in the Japanese style). 
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The artifacts remain ill plenty and Lund si-upes unrl Portraits 
fill the MuseLiiu or Southern Bar- 343pjj. Tokyo: Kodansha Inter- 

barian Art in Kobe. Many arc dis- national. Sit). 

cussed and happily illustrated in - — • ■ ■ ■ ■ - - — 

Fat he 1 Cooper's book ; the three- 

volume catalogue of the museum His voluminous studies in Sliinlu and 
can fin liter satisfy the curious, fire Japanese Imperial l*ami|-y (pub- 
TJic amazing .speed with which lisllal by the I'nnsonby Memorial 
Japanese artists could make near Society in Kyolol strike more deeply 
masterpieces out of forms and sub- at the heart nf the matter. Mis works 

jects entirely alien to them is arL ‘ f° r •be specialist and not 

astonishing. fire common reader. It is m>1 that 

The missionaries themselves be- !j 1c ^ rtfac * 1 Ibe point, but that 
came the first of the army of Euro- 1 p!,ss . 

pean interpreters of Japanese ciil- , I be Jesuil.s, led in this by St f-r.in- 

lure. Father Joau Koilrigiics in pai- cw Navier himself, li.id laid great 

titular seized the essence of the Z.cn upon learning the Japanese 

outlook and gave a description of buiguage “l “lice come up 


and, with. 011c exception, ail the 
articles deal with some branch of 
biology. fn : a few cases- for 
cxamlple. "Aimino Acid Production 
by Fermentative Processes " or "The 
.Structure and Formation of Peart” 
•- file articles deal wiih an area of 
investigation jn which Japanese pre- 
eminence is acknowledged. But, 011 
the whole, this collection of essays 
could have been written in. Ur Main 
or the United States and the charac- 
ter of the. hook would not have been 
greatly different. Most of the sub- 
jects covered are lively fields of rc- 
soaroh in many centres of the West- 
ern world; and although the Japan- 
ese contributions lo these fields have 
often been most important ones, 
there i.s nothing about them that can 
readily he identified as cJia racier ihtic- 
a-Iily Japane.sc. 

It could be .slid that in the com- 
mu meat ions system of the modern 
world all science i.s much alike. This 
may be. true of .til mediocre .science, 
but it is not true of science at its 
b^L rhero is a characteristic flavour 
to a fir.'t -class paper by a I -Tench bio- 
logist which is not to he found in a 
paiper hy a first-class Germ ail or 
British biologist; and although, in 
the end, workers of different nation- 
alilicK in the same field tend lo reach 
common ground, they reach il in <Jif- 
terent ways and often by recogniz- 
ably different intellectual progres- 
sioiv. 1 here i.s siich a thing a.s scienti- 
fic style. 


His voluminous studies in Shinto and 
fire Japanese Imperial Family (pub- 
lished by the Pmisonby Memorial 
Society in Kyoto) strike more deeply 
at the heart of file matter. Mis works 
are for (he specialist and not 
lire common reader. It is noi that 
they fail lo reach the point, but that 
they pass it. 

.The Jesuil.s. led in this by St f-r.in* 
cis Xavier himself, had iuid great 
slrc-s upon learning Lhr Japanese 


the philosophy and aesthetics of the 
lea ceremony, unequalled by a 
European until Sir George Sausom’s 


against the ptoblenis of iran-.latioii. 
The language itself i.s complicated 
enough ; ike literary genres it lias 


niasie-riy Japan, a Short Cult in til developed lax the ingenuity of a 


To a large extent, the ijjjf Japan (1543-1640), 
ness” of the volume fi to Japan (1965). 
seal co of biogrdpheal ^ ° f Ibe , mn 1 and 


History, appeared in 19.12. Sir 

George S.insom fully saw the 

ptiint of Zen restraint and s.iid of 
it, " beauty must not be displayed 
and underlined, but mud lie 

modestly beneath the surface of 

things, to be summoned forth by the 
(rained taste of the connoisseur. 
There are mysteries of enjoyment as 
well as creation.” He saw file point 
of the Ginkakuji or Silver Pavilion 
in Kyoto, but his European eye, used 


genius lu find adequate expression 
for them in European language *. Dis- 
trusting icasuii, I a pa no >c writers jclv 
mi c\*»ca-livc tiiulci state •uiem. ’I hey 
seek to capture the fleeting moment 

and the cvancxccncc oi existence. 
They see t'he whole world in a grain 
of sand, but only hint at its delinca- 
Liun. The plop of a frog into :in 
ancient pond in Basho'.s famous 
haiku causes ever widening ripples 
of evocations to the Japanese reader ; 


Buddhist world, time is cyclical and 
unilinear ; the novel occupies only 
a section of the infinite line of cos- 
mic lime. H is confrontation of 
Prince Cienji with Don Juan would 
surely have delighted Don Gregorio 

Miirjfirin. 

Dealing with European influences, 
Dr Martins Janeiro sees the com- 
patibility of symbolism and the 
.lapanc.se tradition. The Japanese 
equation of aesthetics with culture 
(intis at.s counterpart in symbolism, 
which discovers ecstasy in 11 the pure 
aesthetic stale which seems lo obliter- 
ate distinctions of lime and place, 
of self amt nol-*clf. iff .sorrow and 
joy ". He finds in haiku that every- 
thing Ls a Jive, because the- temporal 
is left out. He a glees with the 
superb novelist, Junichiro I'ani/aki, 
in thinking that ilic majoi contribu- 
tion of the West for the modern 
lapane.se wiiler is " the liberation of 
love" (in itself as pregnant with 
meaning as a hundred haiku). Sur- 
veying the two worlds lie reaches the 
profoundly true conviction (but foi 
"Oriental", substitute "Japanese") 
dial 

Oriental culture is aesl-liclk. cnu-ci va- 
live mid 1111 Mined by die clUsC of a 
ccar-clei., quest tor die absolute ; 
Western culture always dies h> go be- 
yond 1 Keif, is never vilisiicd. i, v-s-.cn- 
lijilb Pioniodican in its quc-.i for .1 
higher tieednm aiul never gives up in 
it^ attempt lo ran-li the i.re.ilivc (ire 
el die (Sods. 

Di Martins Luic-ii.i's atliHistc is both 
1 a tin and (ierin.uris : die "ce.iieles-. 
quest " could be termed the aerne of 


divine blessing;, rather than a curse. 
Moreover, in general he may ignore 
the pervasive influence of wluit 
almost amounts to a dynasty of Eng- 
lish .pools in academic posh, in Japan, 
from lam rente Bin yon to William 
Ilmpsnn, Rnmdd Doltrall, Ralph 
Hodgson, I). .1. Enright and, 

most persuasive perhaps of alt, 
Edmund Blunder. 

By contrast to the fundamental 
issues raised by Dr Martins Janeira, 
Professor Keene's essays ill Land- 
scapes and Portraits give erudite 
pictures of J a pine sc landsciqies and 
contain as well what for the majority 
of readers will be -introductions to 
relatively unknown figures, such ns 
the poet Mutsunuga Tcitoku or the 
eccentric monk Ikkyu. His delinea- 
tion of ihrce moaein novelists is 
masterly. 

In short tli esc three works of 
scholarship, cxcc-Llent in thou several 
ways, illustrate >t3ic problem > of In- 
terprctullon or Japanese culture to 
the West ; Dr Martins Janeiro and 
Professor Keene deal with the spec- 
ially difficult matter of translation as 
well. The generosity and humility of 
the Japanese in being willing to make 
the effort to assimilate and adapt 
wltal they lind good in other civiliz- 
ations emerge. The success of their 
adoption of I’ang Dyouffy culture 
was followed by the tragedy of the 
Kirisliltaii experiment. 'I Lie present 
time secs the spectacular assumption 
of Western achievements. 

Yet tlieie is and always was— a 
cerium l esei vat ion. The Japanese will 
make a .splendid decorative pattern 
of what limy see ; they wifi extract 
the most fiom European influence, 
hut they re-nil insi in .'lively from let- 
ting it change their imiciniosl being. 
I he iMisitinii 1 jiiiaitii \ci v mush that 
of tile Shogun lyey.iMi Tokugawa 
(I5‘)t) |(d5l win* said in his l.eyacy, 
as quoted by S11 ( liaries t ’liol : 

My body and ihc lindt at allii-rs being 
hoi 11 in il.- Pnipiic i-f 1 Lc ( m . it ., to 
ilecepi iiiik .cise Its die te.iJiiug, uf 
oil'. a cnuiiaie. -nc'i .in t -uitiicun. 
It 1 ut -.1 lii or I’ mi 1 d>i-.*uiiK - -and tu 
apply Mile’s v.lmlo arid nmliMilvd ullell 
lion to them. •-•. • ■ul-l lv in -lu-u n> de- 
mm %'iie ' own ill k la uui 'i.in-tci one's 
lt>-..ihy to iirodicr. h mn tin, in for- 
get the origins of uiiek being? 


hiiivu . j j ■ 

graph of biography whw» 
n -slighfiy expanded entry • 
Who. One cannot help 
English versions of the bltl - 
nuLorbiographies, or 


. - ■—■—■I iio'ouj j wj u j 1 a 

Hrom Macao and Goa (hence 
<«a barbarians ifrom the 
■ performed prodigies of pro- 
nard nearly caused a second 
fflU ‘ in Japanese civilization, 
jsme time and in the shortest 


view it as insignificant in scale. 2 


ceiK'Cs of eminent Japaf ; f “ . and J ^ shortest 

would have gonemachfo^ ^ , n i’- e of 

polling our misconception Mly .hSi T - C ?i ra °5 <l,nary 

compendium of Japanese j ( ^ . F ^ eporls ? on ‘ 
achievements. But it ft 

bo welcomed as ft movc^ was a revo- 


although a landmark in cultural 
history. The same could, after all, 
be said of the Pazzi Chapel in the 
cloisters of Santa Croce in Florence. 

Rodrigues saw that la Zen 


tradition ? Or again, a puem is a 
stick of incense lo be lit by the mind 
or the reader. How can the trans- 
lator render the poem in .such a way 
as to capture and convey to the Euro- 
pean mind die correct fragrance ? 


their vocation is not to philosophize The truth is that for them n poem is 


direction. We need ^ 

books; but preferably 1. 

emphasis on the human y* 

scientific Ufe. 


Shots in the dark 


KOICHJ rNAKOSH) : 

Maybe, Maybe 

Essay by Kei Hascg-.uva,.. % 

Translated by David Goodman. 

Unnumbered pages. Tokyo : Kyu- 
rydo. 2,000 yen. ■ 

pie main interest of 'this book lies 
in aic very effective photographs 
taken in Now York in 1970 by a 


the slate' of 
■Others are 
ese , -like thi 

public i>afk showitorE,|i 

leaves strevrti <» 

soiiie empty WlWVijj 
• The soarailed # 

gawa oonsiats 
between ji ’"JEsy 


tiafiy derivative nature of Japanese ■ S " , York “ 1970 a ‘Road-'V 

swence in the. mattcr of original ^ W photographer, Sea ”. 

ideas. . v Komhi .Ibakoshi. Ip these stm* irrdevdntWthe?^. 

Profiles of Japanese Stance mid th2° •^L 0t# J 10 ca ? u ^ 8 tent, 

SckMists im is a public relations al ^ her0 ^ ’*• purpose^ 

oxeroise designed to redress the baC '■ » 

Ann* poittunon and dejection. . the hent. Ae t»v>fiie"awW 


“jd dejection, .^e beat, . cover ofJn v the; 


chosen. Th»^ a re <]xtee(i 




Wty and j n their reports con- 
h to men European readers. 
Jaw-sage in Japan was a revo- 
S? 1 *- Neither Shinto nor 
wm had ever postulated an aU- 
S"*- ^‘nxeendem godhead. 
LnL a nW “Rods”, while 
B uddhis-ls every man— 
Hj’pjWni. ev «n a grain 
Buddhahood and 
w- 1 lhc trammels of 
K‘?, N r an « or ‘be void. 
fcroiiL 1 ,. Sh °Bun of the Toku- 

iof y i£I ra « Japan al lhe be “ 

1 iL , s «vcineenth century 

& Th ne vi! ab,e C0llflic t 

rf ih. c ^°8 un ruled In the 

Hv¥ ror ' aerated as . 

“m2 & T-i!** probIcm of 
Br bvahv '. Sc f n ® ain ’ 
EflnJi? ' 0 a J c aiotte god ' 

couLr a . !ic * ianco to Lhe 

Plh,?r Cncl ^ fier i,s whole 

E-d Christianity was 

St’fW out with the 
fc JS ;e? L Y « the vision 
Bi m*" 1 by lru| !' J“Pan- 
«*■*! Christians re- ■ 
lcr lh e Ming ot the bah 

foerefore failed 

Ci on "? 8 1 ° 

, ? of their brief: 
aifeN yews of 
1 an in * slory ’ Dfcnrinol ■ 
»C’p,^ ey '■fobfofoed 
m lh(rn^ « r j pe ^ in tttefiiads ‘ 
Hfhi ih c p^ d »nto Japan. ? 

r of kI Panted lhe .first 

a. , Jj Pnncse (Arte, da 

; EuroKL^ a ;tertidi,. : : 

~‘.K. 


wiih the help of books end [realises 
written by iU ust r ions masters and doc- 
tors, u& do Pile principals of other sects. 
Instead they give themselves op to 
con tempi sling tie things of nature, 
despising and abandoning worldly 
things. They mortify (heir passions 
by means or certain enigmatic and 
figurative meditations and considera- 
tions. 

This ascetic training. Rodrigues con- 
sidered. forms ** a resolute and deter- 
mined character without any slack- 
ness. indolence, mediocrity and effe- 
minacy ”. 

He and Father Alessandro Valig- 
nano even encouraged missionaries 


at the same time n painting nnd is 
contemplated as such. 

Fortunately for the English reader, 
Arthur Waley was more thau a trans- 
lator of genius ; his literary tustc was 
impeccable aud his translations are 
masterpieces in their own right. His 
knowledge Of Japanese was so pro- 
found that he could afford to be pre- 
occupied with beauty, without having 
to sacrifice strict literary fidelity (as 
Dr Martins Janeiro avers), t ho ugh he 
sensed and compensated for the 
extra richness of the calligraphy, 
which stark Roman letters could not 
quite convey. It Is particularly pleas- 
ing therefore that Donald Keene. 


made ifidr appearance, complete 
with a cross. To adapt themselves 
to Japanese culture in order to win 
over the Japanese dfite became their 
policy. These priests from the other 
end of the world sensed the Japanese 


culture. Professor Keene is u most 
dislirtguished translator Jn his own 
right and his words therefore have 
real depth and (meaning. 

In Japanese and Western Litera- 
tim Dr Martins Janeiro puts 


reaction against reason and logic and Japanese literature in its settipg with 

their emphasis on Intuitioo and per- a wealth of erudition and perception, : ' . c 

cep lion, whiob characterize Zen and extremely eniigh toning to the feurO*: < 

have come to permeoto Japanese pean reader and worthy of the trad i- 
thought. They saw the primacy of ’ tlon established by hw Portuguese * 

Zen taste over the then prevalent predecessor, Rodrigues. He 

decorative exuberance. ; presses wfib Matity inn language not ■ . 

• Armandd Martins Janeiro treats his otvn thb ertentinl pomls^vhlch . : . ... . • 

the problem of interpretation in hd ’ cbaracterize. the Japfltte^ literary 
interestW' chapter on "Two West- ; tradjiiqn. 

era Writers Who Lived Wlihm East- success In .%;JovfeL ,lbo dlair and 
Sm Civllizarion namely 'LafcadJq' , the drama of the Cflbimotr man, fh : .. .. . , 
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Commentary 


It would be fuulish l»t say that art or 
literature offer. 1 , the only way to abet- 
ter illiiminaiion of the Japanese 
mind, but they nre essential if we 
are not to he swamped by muc h-ei led 
figures dI the rampant Japanese eco- 
nomy. Vet Huy can be misleading to 
the tfurope.m who sees his own eul- 
nire reflected in Japanese work. 
More than one article in this special 
issue of l lie TI.S notes how Western 
influences swamped the literature - 
and everything else, including fash- 
ion, in dress -in uhc late nine teen Hi 
century and to -ome extent in the 
lirsi part of this century. Now a resur- 
gent nationalism, or alt awareness 
that imports from the West were ill- 
digested. have combined to point 
backwards to disregarded Japanese 
influences and to revive a pride in the 
literal j past of the country. 

In a eutm.’.-r> so icady lo import not 
only fashions but ideas from the 
We-sl. the problem of digestion oi of 
grafting, if that i.s the real intent, is 
never far from the surface. There is 
a Japanese essence, says one reviewer 
in this issue; in 1 ‘>7 1 the country 
remains amuk.ihly Inpancse. ob- 
serves Professor Ivan Morris; how- 
ever much they adopt or adapt or 
digest, almost all contributors agree, 
they re .-oil instinctively from letting 
it change their innermost being. 

Fiviunately, the rush of aston- 
ished admiration called forth by the 
Japanese economic transformation 
of the past two decades is nm-lehed by 
a steady How of appreciation of 
Japan oh the spot hy a remarkable 
succession of Brilivh pools and 
nu vc lists, invited lo Japan, as uni- 
versity lecturers so -ilia.i the Japanese 
would be stimulated to a better 
knowledge of the English language 
and literature. 

Aside from the lint u wiled giv.it 
impresario of our introduction to 
Far Eastern culture. AMuir Walcy, 
the list of those who have done their 
stint in Japanese universities reads 
like an anthology --'Ralph Hodgson, 
Edmund Ulundcn, William Empsun. 
Ronald Bo I trail, G. S. Fraser. Fran- 
cis King. Janies Kirktip. . D. J. 
Enright, Anthony Phwaite. If they 
have not all consciously made them- 
selves vehicles for a belter under- 
standing of Japan in the West, there 
has been continuous contact and 
mmnal appreciation. 

Such pioneers in the field would 
all agree that an effort i> needed to 
get in side tbc Japanese mind. 
Ensconced in their own language, in 
their own islands, in their own 'his- 
tory the la pane sc have not, any more 
than the Chinese, acquired the habit 
of explaining them. selves. Kctv'chi 

Yoshid.iV frank essay on the Japan- 
ese view of the West is tin usual, 
olfo ring more clues Mian one will 
usually find- ami il raises one of the 
right questions. It is Japan s rooted 
independence, he says, that makes it 
possible for her so freely to import. 
Hut do we. in looking at Japan much 
more flcctingly and much tax' 
seriously than the Japanese have 
. looked at us. not rusk buying the 
: wrong exports 7 Is there not -a danger 
that the cultural tourist will be offered 
it package d&ti, deliciously, wrapped, 
of. course, with heat little boxes of 1 
compartment* marking fyf.a NG pluy, 
aftower urrahgcmenir. a ted ceremony, 

■ or iiti ga^lhtK) of (haiku ? ; ■' . , 

1 Tile Minima evenfj . so;. 'frankly 1 

1 khtjly^d by; Professor Donald Keene, 


do m lapan what Mr Yoshula says rek-i lions with nki 
the lapanesc did in the West- that Mie old court!-' * 
" penetrate its the thought processes be scrapped unkf'‘ !l 
which engendered those skills and shown to be profit- 
insliiiiiioiis in order really to cornu There is a clue j * 
to know them " - - and in so doing, tite.se courtesies in ft p 
as he rightly says. “ one cannot bulletin to be issued V 
help hut become identified with trund Russell archive Ti' 
those thought -processes ". Several University If: 


relations with , . , „ . ., 

that Mie old iiCa* Oi - 1 " ,!l J 1 " n, ?' nc 9? nn r ^ ahl ; 

2 



these courtesies in ft f i ' T^uniu. Svimu ns famous jiidg- 
bulletin to be issued f! > ' r'liicnt. now seeming u lad echo 
h'und Russell archive, ?. J ,*f the gieat enlhu4:ism itself 

,h " n 





leclualN in the West can become 
aware ol how these tensions have 
arisen. 


^ 1 ■" i r?L on ; 

mostly with Sir St j nU i i c * lh ■ 0,1 L>n ,hc rolc l>f hv '"'~ 

«e|f The v L’rtwr' i v "I we tiivpirnlioti in si European revo- 

. ‘ ^ MnbilicvsH K . ti-i hiwiiirii rnim-Assukil-xm 




and there are. unbrlicvsh 
them, which work) w - 


4 * 4 them SiS' ! In .he short history of Impressionism. 

The hvM p.ilicm for !ilc:.ry | IK 

p.yoho"""l s ,is k as « know a , liJor ' ^iali.y »f C.',n,il!c 


rnonili Ink-rmiiwnal C uignm of ten froni mtwi 01 W ^..fii iblc adwiiio. of ilu.- 

fVkYL'hiVinnVvvi. -..I \U.» Is lliin t.vn >1 il. L WUikn . i 



fragile package. We too must enter 
into the thought processes of an 
evolving and in many ways still 
young country with its much /cal a.s 
the Japanese have done into the Wes- 
tern world which so rudely shocked 
them out of their isolation a century 
ago. In a Britain havering over lil'C 
entry we may be struck by the paral- 
lels of an island close to the conti- 
nent. let il can he seen that lapan's 
involvement with eastern Avia, begin- 
ning with the lusting influences bor- 
rowed from fit inn in ilu- I ’ang 
dynasty, has been tar less in the past 
SOO years than was Britain's inter- 
course with Europe. 

In a sense, therefore. Japan's ex- 
perience of I tie West has .till lo he 
adjusted it' a more considered ex- 
perience of her neighbours in ilie 
East. In his article Mr Yo«hid;i re- 
minds liniiscll thiii he is ail Oriental 
as well as a Japanese, but one is en- 
titled to ask him and bis countrymen 
whether in their present economic 
trajectory they haw yet decided vvltat 
they mean by this definition. What 
precisely are the cultural links that 
should be cherished if such a del ini- 
Hon is lo have any mean mg 7 

•Vi IniiL' last it' may be dial the 
phenomenon ol Japan -and no less 
of China will impose upon us in 
tilie West an unders lauding of these 
two allied civilizations as iiisiislenlly 
as undeashMiding was enforced on 
them by the gunboat diplomacy of a 
Western world that believed in pro- 
gress and free trade in the nine- 
teen Ith eentiiry. Pc-rhaps whal 
Japan iro.vl slantLs in need of today 
is a much hoti-cr infonnetl and more 
critical under standing in blic outside 
world of those qualities that go to 
the making of the JupaiKsse essence, 
that inspire I'lieir ccmltdeucc in 
uhc m.sc Ivek, or even that diive. im an 
extreme ca-e, a MM tint a to utukw- 
take the ritual of seppuku. |if nhe 
Japanese have now entered a phase 
of incurious though total acceptance 
of the Western world, as My 
Y os hi da suggcsLs. it is perhaps for 
tis to take up the dialogue and give 
more life lo the confrontation, in' 
ilic process it might help the Japan- 
ese in resolving the acute problem* 
rhx?y arc now facing not merely in 
fusing their Western import* with 
their Japanese essence, but with the 
complex problem of their relation-, 
with China. 

I'hcse arc the larger questions 
evoked by some of i'he contributions 
lo this special issue. None of them 
need necexsai Hy obtrude in a bet- 
ter appreciation otf Japanese novels 
and poetry or of the ways in which 
the Japanese aesthetic instinct tnani- 
fesic it self. The Japanese writer may 
have tow reside with the cultural con- 
flicts presented by 'his own .past and 
a changing Western present, hut he 
Is as recognizably an individimJ, 
speaking the .same language, oinliv- 
cned by the same kind of experience, 
as his Western counterpart. Ailoug 
w4lh rite Hondas aud the Toyota 
saloons, the transistors and the wash- 
ing madhine.s, >vv«; may come tb im- 
port more of the novels and flhe 
poetry, perhaps until thty .become ax 
ihdistTnguisihu'hHc; .fern ahe home- 
tiiadc HrtrfJict as Mr Yqvhida angues 
inueh Western literature already is to 

■ the Japanese. 1 r . - 

■ .If we arejo underslahctiTapanesa 
society. and J apHitese politics; and' the 


psych oannly.Ms met at the end 
of last month in Vieii.nu it was 
our own William Wordsworth 
who got a vigorous working over. 
The theme of the Congress was 
Aggression and this was tackled 
tortuously enough as a force of 
evil both in individuals and on 
n world scale. But versifying too. 
»rt its own way, is an expense of 
libido and in his paper on “Words- 
worth : A study of his creativity and 
its decline “. Peter (i. Thompson, oi 
Toronto, traced the poet's love- 
affair with nature hack to his feeling 
of helpkv.sncss at the death of his 
mother when he was seven yours old. 
Nature, he could appreciate, would 
not lei him down in this way. 

T hereafter, in Di Thumpson's 
reading. Word’-wnruh had to pick ln.s 
way between all idealized nature and 
a menacing reality, or between the 
woods and hills and the “beating 
breasts “ of A line lie Vallon in 
Orleans. When he came hack to 
I ondon in I7‘J2 it may have been 
because lie was disillusioned with 
the French Revolution or because, 
deep down, he saw in its savagery 
a re lleci ion of his own aggression 
which had been repressed. I.aler. 
having been subtly demoralized by 
Dorothy's devotion and by his pas- 
sionless marriage to Mary Hutchin- 
son. Woi dsw oil h grow pious and 
moralistic instead of creative. His 
lifelong struggle against alienation 
from nature had depended too much 
on the denial of his own destructive 
urges, and on the split between the 
lender and the sexual. \ denial and 
a split for which, presumably. 
Wordsworth inns ought tu bo very 
grateful. 


is a noble feat T l***' 

coped With, nn a verjgt ■ f ‘ k,,[L ‘ r 1 Ml 1S ; , „ „ . 

week of them lor «W:.y o course we know better 

years than I*’ lake anything of the Last, 

* , , j. ic.ist of .ill its art. at its face value. 

\ bur then the approach was more 
Nowhere has form luz- sponl.iiteuus. A critic of the IS90s. 
tent quite as brutal!. < K Ik- look any interest at all, was 
syllogisms that were on. ( gpi to be seized with crusading 
bait for students of 1,^ ardour: Japan as an aesthetic 

ingly interchangeable h: ilibcmtiw : now. as our laltei-day 
examples they coiifwy Buigs will testily, if a professional 
their ptvini dial In;.: 1 ciiiic is pressed beyond bland 
blatantly louking fnnur;l approval lie will too often decline 
when t'hiv could i!.- 1 . tn give an opinion altogether, alleg- 
altngeiher and tepbu !• ing, th.a he just does not know a 
their own algebra, vv uh • thing about Eastern painting, mean- 
if or ilien to re.iMii« ik ing that he knows enough iu»i to 
that progress was still x * fall futil of the experts, 
tained from premise w.'.. Pissarro's repeated exclanulioiis 
Verbal syllogisms ma • hetr.iv the afterthought in the appeal 






hat hut it would be niii’J hi Japan; '* I'hcse artists confirm my 
are linn 11 y slacked a»j> i Miel m our vision. . . ; "1 saw 

were to amass an anth» ,, - I ».' Monet at the Japanese exhibition, 
and see whether a mv/.J Damn it if this show doesn't justify 
could nOi he derived i'- j ik I here are grey sunsets that are 
invention m adopt nxi >•' f the mo l striking instances of 
examples mml siirdi -c { mijHc-siunism . . " lliin-.hige is 

about tile logicians win--, f » in .rvell.ui, impi essioiiisl ", And 
Was there, in fad. ji» | Mniond (ioncomi coiupiued t bi- 
as a purely lorncil hamtonv ol Japanese colour. */«■//- 
were carefree siuileiiM- uuummie. to the effect 

favourites of the V" «»f p.nni Im idles gently washing in 
niorlal/SiK’talcs i' j ^ e, ' T "atei. For the elder (inn- 
fore ..." kind .u'lv ' "11" nuiim-utarily even inter- 
iecled to a sadistic •’ \ |J i»cil the idea of spending ;i year 
from llieii iiiiurs? | ^'pui at the risk of leaving his 
the syllogism caw ^ .i, , cv llua '- ‘he Orient was a release 
invent in ihi> ' « wr the latent ronianlicisin which 
awoken bv a glance ■" . v»n»c artists were disguising as pre- 
hiii’iitliieiioii Eto*''- : Wl, ipalmn with form and objectivity. 


I he kveiuiig HlnW nl the l.uith’in " b\ Suritki llitriniohii. it l hiibiin cufitiu ■ 
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THE CONVENTIONS OF 
JAPANESE ART 


set up shop in the front office, a 
good many authors are understand- 
ably concerned and dejected about 
the inevitable deterioration in their 
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The European Comniuiijtl 


The importance of Professor Christopher 
study -of prehistory is beyond dispute. Ty^yuipjjl 
at the British Museum and lalcijat Oxfoty-.W. -^ 
■iFate of the subject today owe* muph 
efforts. A volume of essays by hisf riWfJMfFL 
is a fitting tribute to a tifetime’s; work 
The contributors to The EurqpciUL 
Preliistorj'. JL7. , include T. Q.’.B. 

John Hoardtitan, fyf . A. Browh, 

lope and A. M. Snodgmss- Their 

breadth' of interest of , Professor 
rbpjreKetu h valuable collection of | 

Penn comnuiniCy in this phase Of 


vfjr lit irtiy.-icflVe^ 1 lo smpsly any aptjlj.; 
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g** Of colour, is for him fundn- 
r BI " - ,ht ; only reality in the terrible 
in- CXl ' ,0 nce, and the Japanese 
|y' sK , sCv n>od to be uniquely gifted 
jewing on these realities wirii- 
jrammcj of cimvcntion. In the 
•v | ^ Ukmiaro lie secs almost 
verisimilitude, mid in 
s» n for him the essence of jtipwi- 
. 1 realism. Thai this realism 
- l0 ^ L ‘ mostly uf the genre 
P V ehinicd wirii another bias of 

K, Ujainaro. while reeog- 
' I . s ulci .tibihg female poses and 

Mi«s r,?m !‘ined le peintre Ic 

Utlturtsft, 

kl" ' , ' l | "! ,bls tiic re U much paixi- 
Jh.2 l ‘T scc,ns « obvious. The 
® slri m' OUtc ? m C °f one of 
Fwn ; disciplines 

i i “"y s |>l>hisi'icirtcd art. Jf 
of - Hfosliigc print recall 
- in -i 'i . landscape, U 

gvrinv ‘J >;u conventional way 
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L. .. ■. «iin :l grading and. 

R « more to the infcing 
.than to the style of. 
l,S i.on|inaI work.. As 
J light and nature, this 
■compared With .tlie 

wh the Japanese ' pnjii 
Paris was. «i . autono- 
is «nd bojd juxtaposi-.' 
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Cntnlogue rif the ImMi Tmdithms of Japanese Art 
and Prints hi the Collection of Mr. c ' 


and Mrs. Richard P. Gale 


Two volumes. 567pp. Roubledge 

and Kogan Paul for the Minneapolis SOAME JK1SYN8 r 

Institute of ArtN. £15.75 the set. Jnpuncsc Pntlco 


393pp. Fogg Art Museum: Harvard 
University Press. S23. 


Kiyochika w.is di-ou. mllriie the 
enfeebled ukfytt-t tradiiion. Mill 

employing the woiiilhlock, be imi- 
tated .ill i lie effects of the European 
pi ini, pailieiiliii ly iff copperplate and 
iiihogiaph. with perspective and 
shadow in the academic manner he 
had leai ill from Ills teacher, i-lie 
I nglish painter ( hnrles Wirgman, 
This was done in die interest of 
ri’tili\in t modem bridges and factory 
sec itis appealed to Kiyochikii). .nul 
his .ictiviiy as a wesierni/iiig intellce- 
l ■ in I now extend ing his interest 
seriously to art. treating the exotic 
no longer as un-re decorative diver- 
sion. makes a close pal all el with 
Sliih.i K tikaii. a prophet s' hose like 
message had fallen on less fertile 
g roil in! a century eailici Kdkan too 
had been ihnllcd h> copper ongra'- 
in sz. which lie had leanii frtim a 
Dutch bo**k. lie called the Chinese 
and lapan esc maimer mere child's 
play and riiliciiled its tmre.diiy and 
indifleicnce to nature, lie thought 
that the acemucy of Western drawing 
held gical possihi lilies for science :uul 
ctliicalmn, tor jirogicss and well- 
being. lie had leai ill oil painting 
I rum a I a pa lie se practitioner who had 
conic to join mho westernizing 
.iflids in Nagasaki in 1753. Kokall's 
maps and .isiiononiical and zoo|oi;i- 
e.d sid>|Ci.ls are more success fid Ilian 
Ins landscapes Although he even 
pain led a few pictures in I iimpe.iu 
style, foi non-lcehiiic.il -ubjucis he 
w.ss on i he whole more at ease u\ 
die ( him-si- mannci. which .is prae- 
lisL-il in Nagasaki o ore the ..inu- .mli- 
eslablishiiis'iii air as ititi itfav" r 
iiscir. 

Neil her knk.m noi kiyocliika 

s. l-ss aiis iiieonip.iiilnliis in iho simul- 

t. iiu-on% pi.ntiec >'t l- -.''•tern ,«ud 
We lei n 'isle, k is o.'lnk.i -liulicd 
undei tv. o lapnu m- a 1 1 isi.s i*i lij.h- 
I usual pi ill-iplos. a ml it was pioh- 
:ihl\ i he -tiece -I ul no'eliy of his 
piini- in Wc stern style that «kier- 
uiiiied the iln iM ion oi his work 
raihei ih.iu \ coiix'ciion *') tiiv n«*vd 
to k-kM l .isieni meihods loi their 
iiiu-uisi. hmilahoiix. lire habit thus 
c-l;d'li- I k'sI till on gh die nmeieciiih 
xinliir, li! 1 per.i-.is 1 oi x-,’»il\ 
.hipain-so lliciucs. .in,| |Nai-|icul.irly 
lor landsc.ipi-. the hadiiioii.tl style i> 
hU bill obligatory, and around the 
Western it vie still hangs a whiff of 
the old detiaiiee. little Japan bravely 
facing the industrial world which has 
pulled inti a it ly ahead. It has re- 
mained for ihe eiHiteiiipniary Chin- 
c.sc. not giving a rap tor the lor- 
eigucr, to demon si rale how unneces- 
sary it may .still be li» discard oUl 
techniques and schemes for the sake 
of admitting the nU hjectx of ideolo- 
gized art and an imlusii iuliz.ing 
sociol y . 

The greatest regular event in the 
artistic life of Tokyo is the annual 
exhibition ol the Tokyo Art Society, 
something equivalent la our Royal 
Academy so far ;is concerns art in 
Western >iyle. Here the array of 
canvases, scanned quickly, looks 
like the exhibits of a museum of 
ntodt-Tn palming in Europe, except 
perhaps for the iinusuully high level 
of technical execution. In Npite of 
the interest taken in this exhibition 
and the huge attendance* at loan 
exhibitions of European art, the 
attention paid tu the recent Japanese 
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Pottery 

by Son me Jeny ns 
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The Arts of 
the Japanese 
Sword 

by B. W. Robinson 

Tin- 4fca»nd rtiitiini nf ih in unrivnllt-d 
hook hi thi* H-iicx TheAi-tn nfthu 
I'.HHt With fmii- new iiffom- plains miff 
night ii launch rnniiv. Abogvihc-v the 
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Suzuki Hnrunolin ", Imy and other nilninturc forms of 

239pp. Philadelphia Museum of Art. Japtincxo Iaicquer Art . 
Divtribuicd hy Kcfteui Paul, Trench. 4S8.ptp. Kcgan Pant. Trench, T rnhner . 
Trubner. £10.50. -£1-1.50. ■ 
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nf the stature uf Ktmlc Nara-diige, 
Umeiiara RyDz-khnro. and Fajita 
T.sttgiiji still do noi get due recogni- 
tion nt. h|btnp or abi tuid. The cult 
of Old Japan, i he lonumcc uf the 
new rubbing shoulder* with the. old, 
which dunlin ntc-x the Western cul- 
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but Ihcy were Michelangelo and 
Raphael. 'I he simultaneous request 
tor an article on modern painters 
\rfio ^irll a (Tec! the traditional style, 
which in Japan is decidedly stuffy if 
not. with some, beneath contempt, 
produced no reply at all from die 
eminent authority (u whom >il was 
addressed 

A remark made in a letter written 
in 1893 by lufcudiu Hearn, whoso 
interest iin the visual arts was desul- 
tory enough, to rhe effect (hat Japan- 
ese art meant more to Japan than 
she undent ood at that lime, is in 
context in an age when other 
Japanese potentialities were much in 
European minds, and the role des- 
tined for Japan in East Asi:i by 
Western statesmen was also periuipx 
not yet clear to the Japanese. In the 
fliM decade of -uhe present century 
ft flood of articles, even 'iff ust rated 
serials w holly devoted (o the sub- 
ject, spread the romance of the 
Japanese cultural Janus. Its linger- 
ing backward look was eulogized as 
a kind of wisdom. The enthusiasm 
of the popular press rode a wave set 


? 
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Princeton 

University 

Press 

Tradition and 
Modernization 
in Japanese 
Culture 

Edited by 

Donald H. Shiveley 

I low do«one measure 
moiIerni/Jtiim in thc mis, in 
philosophy, nr in rclqrion ? While 
it is not ditTicull to recognize 
'Western Influences in Japui^ to 
wlut extent does their adoption 
constitute modernisation? 

Cultural dunac in nuulvrn Jap.in 
iw revealed in nierjtmx', 
philosophy, hiiguugc, education, 
u lid llic arts is rile (heme of this 
volume, fifth in the series 
S/Hi lietu the Modernisation of 
Japan. fa Jortkeoumi 

Higher Civil 
Servants in 
Postwar Japan 

Their Social Origins, 
Educational Backgrounds, 
and Career Patterns 

Akira Kubota 

The importance of the 
bureaucracy in the political, 
economic, and soefaf development 
of a modernizing nation is now 
generally recognised, Tliis volume 
substitutes statistically proved data 
for speculative analyses previously 
nude by scholars concerning the 
Japanese bureaucracy. £4,25 

Kojiki 

Translated with an 
introduction and notes 
by Donald L. Philippi 

This new translation of the Kojiki, 
die earliest source book in 
Japanese literature and history, 
refutes tlie translated text to the 
achievements of modern 
Kchularship, and includes the 
most icvcnc commentaries hy 
l went icth cent ury scholars. £6 

The Japanese 
Tradition in 
British and 
American 
Literature 

Earl Minor 

'Hi « study, although not the first 
to deal with Japanese- Western 
cultural trial ions, is the first to 
give extended npalysUoftho rule 
Japan has played in Western 
literature qnd the ideas which have 
helped stupe Western li tcr.au ro 
over a period of four centuries, \ 

'2 .90 paper covers £1,30 
fntttpa P/tpertont : 


in motion by the Japanese capture 
of Pori Arthur. 

All this scented lo be epitomized 
in the prints. There is no escaping 
the fact that in Europe and to 11 
lesser degree in America it is these 
that arc still best known and besl 
liked. The example of foreigners 
is largely .responsible for die admis- 
sion of the prints into serious art- 
history in J:i pa n. and jn this field 
at least the Western collector cer- 
tainly has had a lead over his 
Japanese rivals. Since scholarship 
now builds as much on the informa- 
tion supplied by the prints them- 
selves as on historical and literary 
sources iL follows that the catalogues 
of the great Western collections arc 
essential to the study of (he prints 
no less in Japan lhan. with us. 
Before the Second World War 
Japanese dealers had begun to fre- 
quent Western sales of the prints 
and, after a pause of a decade or 
so, Japanese bids have begun (0 out- 
strip Western ones in the strenuous 
ttpttre-gttcmt. Print artists now 
rank with the greatest. But the effect 
of the early neglect Is still felt, and 


How the 
Conservatives 
Rule Japan 

Nathaniel B. Thayer 

Tliis derailed account of 
consecutive politics, in Japan 
focuses on the contemporary 
workings oftlie Liber, il 
Democratic Party. Dr Thayer 
identifies the various components 
of the polU toil system and shows 
how each nf these works. £-(-75 

Nishi Amane 
and Modern 
Japanese 
Thought 
Thomas R . H . Havens 

Tilts study arm iiri-s fiesh insight 
into tile nvid-nineleeuili-cciiuiry 
revolutinn in ideas that marked 
Japan's successful rise to wealth 
and powerasa incident stale. £4 

The Dilemmas 
of Growth in 
Prewar Japan 

Edited by 

James 

William Morley 

This is the sixth and final volume 
in the series Studies in the 
MuJernizaliou of Japan. h 
reviews the political, economic, 
and foreign policy problems faced 
by Japan during the 19^0$ and 
1940s. Articles oy five Japanese 
ana seven Western scholars 
consider such topics as the failure 


of military expansionism, the rural 
origins ofTapanesc fascism, the 
radical left and the failure of 
communism, big business and 
politics, intellectuals as visionaries 
of the new Asian order, and Japan 
end Germany in the interwar 
period. £6 foit/iruniing 

Protest in ... 
Tokyo 

The Security Trealy 
Crisis of 1 960 

GeorgeR. Packard 1(1 

The U.S.-Jajnn Security Treaty 
became the focal point of a hitter 
poll tied struggle in Mat and June 
i960 when thousands of Japanese 
rioted in thestrects of Tokyo in 
protest against approval ortho . 
rev feed treaty. T tie author gives a 
closely documented and balanced 
account or the crisis, the events . 
leading up to it, and the domestic 
and International tensions that 
caused many Japanese to question 
the wisdom of Inc alliance. .. 
ia plates '£5.25 
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Japanese museums still must envy 
the pristine examples of prints and 
perhaps particularly of illustrated 
bunks whiah have escaped them. On 
the other hand, Japan suddenly 
found herself .possessed of large 
quantities of original paintings by 
artists of print fame, (he nlkithiisit 
(flesh-brush ) works which had 
eluded or been overlooked by 
European collectors, and in Japan 
these are now tin indispensable part 
of every general collection. To tliis 
capitulation foreigners hud contri- 
buted, and the marriage of taste 
under the aegis of ukiyo-e has gone 
so far that Western art-historians 
still largely Jook even &l Chinese 
painting through Japanese eyes, 

In some recent lavish publica- 
tions the print is still prominent. 
Jack Hillier, the most learned ex- 
ponent of this subject since the part- 
nership of Binyon and Sexton fifty 
years ago, catalogues the Richard P. 
Gale collection in two magnificent 
volumes illustrating 291 paintings 
and prints. Tliis is one of the largest 
remaining in privalc hands, whose 
growth, the collector tells us In a 
preface, is now restricted by in- 
creased taxation and “creeping 
socialism ". Mr Gale has concen- 
trated on three phases. The earliest, 
from the last decade of the .seven- 
teenth through the first half of the 
eighteenth century, is represented by 
three outstanding nikuhitsit of yoshl- 
wara beauties by the mysterious 
Kaigetsudd artists, and an even rarer 
type of .painting of a courtesan strol- 
ling with attendants, which Mr 
Hillier dales before 1700 , thus mak- 
ing it ancestral to the first school of 
ukiyo-e print artists, 

In all these works all the elements 
of the popular style arc present; the 
long sinuous lines which broaden 
the brush style out of all relation to 
(lie calligraphic inflexions of Chinese 
tradition; the dramatic and sugges- 
tive poses, and the richly patterned 
and formally drawn textiles, dis- 
regarding folds and relief, which 
betray the fashionplatc require- 
ments of the kimono makers. 
Harunobu. who dominated the 
print ill Yedo in the 1760 s, has inter- 
ested Mr Gale as much ns Klyonaga, 
who succeeded to his influence in 
the 1 7 80 s. Utamaro has received 
less attention, though his " Awabi 
divers ", one of the few prints by this 
artist which vie in quality with his 
illustrated books, is duly present. 

The catalogue entries are each 
opposite a fuH-pkUe reproduction of 
the pri-nt or paintiog and give a very 
satisfactory amount of scholarly and 
niUNCoJogical information ; but t*bo 
necessity of supplying a more or less 
consecutive piece of rending oppo- 
site every picture— now apparently 
the duly arrangement acceptable to 
American nnd Americn-orientaled 
publication in this field— has its per- 
sistent faults. The history of the art 
Is fragmented into almost us many 
pieces as there are illustrations. In- 
evitably there Is repetition and some 
padding (“ this contrasts with . . ."), 
but generally the literary exegesis Is 
performed with Mr HIBier’s accus- 
tomed fluency, At places (die text 
may disappoint a specialist without 
educating the tiro by adumbrating 
problems without explaining their 
full import. A case in point 
is the work of the nctor-print 
artist Sharnku, for whom a more 
critical examination of the slate 
of attribution would have been 
in place. One should not expect . 
in this book a repetition of the 
thorough nocount of Hokusai which 
the author has given elsewhere, but 
the large number of prints which (he 
collection includes warrants some- 
thing more than the slight introduc- 
tion which prefaces the section. 

Harunobu Is well represented in 
tljo Gale collection ftml is the subject 
of the second work by Mr Hillier, 
the catalogue of the exhibition bold 
In the Philadelphia Museum of Art 
to celebrate the. bicentenary of. his 
death. In tliis case u.Iooglsh intro- 
duction enables the author to speak 
more conclusively on a number of 
problems which culminate in this 
artist. Taking advantage ' of the 
JnfoiYnatlon cotlebted by Waterhouse 
in his Harunobu anif Ms Age, the 
account ., begins by. placing iq 
correct, perspective' the intrnrfnMuW 
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ends rather than original invention, 
for colour .printing superior to that 
employed in ukiyo-e was known 
earlier in the century. But now began 
the pcnpctuul quesrt for off-the -press 
Eredhness of colour which was to 
be (die hallmark of the print. 

In a formula quite peculiar 
to himself, Harunobu also dis- 
tils the ideal of ukiyo-e women 
which still stirs occidentals with 
a sense of novel half-domes- 
tic sensuality. But Harunobu’s 
“slender and gracious embodiment 
of youthful girjihood ” in a “ vision 
of the springtime of life and love " 
(Mr Hi flier's phrases are strangely 
un-Japanese) is sol apart .from the 
more normal convention both by 
sentiment and design. While other 
women conform .so much to typo 
that one wonders if even Utamaro's 
celebrated new Jook was recogniz- 
able without the artists signature, 
Harunobu \s inmialure-looking girls 
urc ns distinct as the sage-greens and 
pinks of his palette. They arc also 
indistinguishable in physiognomy 
and posture from his boys: if there 
is a covert appeal in that, U is one 
not usual in ukiyo-e. His insistence 
on real or play-acted domesticity re- 
flects true ingenuous delicacy of 
feeling. 

The effort Harunobu makes to give 
pietonioJ expression to fugitive and 
wistful sentiment seems utmost to 
break tihe bounds of uUyo-c ^to- 
gether. The linear rhythms of the 
“willowy bodies and ineffectual 
wrists and hands ", as Mr Hillier well 
observes, is not dictated by tins 
momentary event depicted. The 
crux of the scheme is a frozen move- 
ment of Jimbs or drapery held fast in 
n cage of long continuous lines and 
contrasted most Imaginatively with 
the lines of the .setting, if Htiruii- 
obu has n funk, it is a prcoccutpajio-n 
with the contrivance of -the back- 
g n> u ltd des ig n . The e a t a loy,i i c b r.i ngs 
wane interesting comparison^ in 
which I he same figure subject is 
shown in different settings, of which 
one seems clearly inferior, and fig- 
ure prints in varying Mages of com- 
pleteness. Mr Hilliior accepts the 
version of a sente nee in the slippery 
KPkans Shitmparo l/ikki which 
makes him the author of some prints 
bearing Huninvbu « signature, but 
attention of this sort only witnesses 
to the reputation of the artist who 
was imitated. 

The Powers col lee Lion, catalogued 
by J. M. Ruscnlicld and S. ‘vhimada. 
is important for its paintings. 
Buddhist and .secular, anil its 
Buddhist sculpture of the 1-leiaii 
period. .Some score of people 
cooperated in providing the 
annotation of the pieces, which re- 
moved from the catalogue entries 
and arranged historically would pro- 
vide the best part of a very satisfac- 
tory history of Japanese art As If 
is Lite texts arc not likely to hold the 
intention of the historically minded, 
being mixed with banal description 
and appraisal of the items; falling 
between the purely museologicai and 
the condescendingly popular, ideal 
for desultory reading and the guide- 
lecturer. The section on Buddhist 
sculpture deserves very much an his- 
torical treatment, for it consists of 
the smaller images which reveal 
aspects of period style not always 
clearly seen in larger works. Mr 
Roscnfield has made n particular 
study of Heian art, and his com- 
nients on the sculpture are worth 
weighing minutely. He often speaks 
of a piece as transitional between 
One style and another (Narn to Early 
Heian, ' Late Heian to Kamakura), 
for example Jn the account of an 
exceptionally fine Amida of c 800. 
™ such cases one would like to know 
more of the argument, which contra- 
dicts the principle of bodily substitu- 
tion ofone style for another which 
is often with Justice invoked as the 
Japanese response to new inspiration 
from the continent of China. 

_ *n ( he paintings, of the collection . 
Bunsei ■ and ShOkei Ten'yp . are 
specially. Interesting. Both are 
°l., the . fifteenth, century. - In 
which brush-style • and: land- 
scape i composition^ so clearly 
tfetray Uhe influence of the CM schdiyL 

. Tok™*^^ ' 
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Chinese style which w 
mound 1800, IneSfiJS 

tial of this style rajk 
atmospheric effect wife 
on representation of ST** 

rtl- sch -?°L eciuah fteSA. ' 

China itself, and standsT^ 
contrast to the decadent 

Stxtnic Jenyns'sbookoc 

pottery appears after law 
It is a pendam i 0 £ 

Japanese porcelain and a fcLv» - <• ur- u 

more hazardous undertalcinr?S^ n i; «>'* :lhcJ * 1 ^' 0S,s ,,f . publishers 
he tells us in an ^ tctl dangerous inflation in 

duction “riiP , nrkes”; so dangerous ih:it it 

“V® n JL J™ , *PW**tEm siabilily of the publisli- 
J.ip.ineNe pottery does not '' ^mt ■•undermines ihv book- 
caslly to a westerner' \ SRft.hi! 5 . in. 

elusion is surdy over^ofiDauroyiii these " rising overhead costs 
deference to the connoLssni^Dnbi^lKrs " be connected with the 
tea -masters, whose taste twirfnTri durming publishers’ represen- 
if not eccentric, as cb&itcv aTrjfte* wh«» pairoi the corridors ot 
confusing the acsflwtic university, until it becomes dilll- 

ruMc. gr.uny, and ugly, f , llc%t , hook-invcniors arc b»r 
toot is Ijisil much ol tnodenlte 4l u, trying io persuade graduates 


the Editor 


Writers’ Lib 

r. Mr Slunk burgh, ol' Weidenfclil 
NkoWou l td., says that " the ,i»- 
nucii'ls of printing, me increasing 
,.l published lilies land heme 
,ng market for each title}, and 



e-in IfrittM? ' , J Bft'S which will help to pay for a 
can Japanese tj ± g: hoi;i | ay) established aulhurs m 

ice ot texture, i jjj'yei ,mc mure unnecessary test- 


owing so much to the owSoii ihe iloitcd line: persuading t ho 
headed by Bernard Leach in Ftiwjuih ur to publish prematurely, and 
and Yanagi in Japan, fclwivrMiadmg .'hc help oj -ul- 
on Korean ' 
a nd choice 

and decoration, with only fJX/or dreaming up titles for him 
greater leaning to whcdL-Jii*wl» he would never (unaided) 
Consequently much ft;i in drcimit. 
i llusl ro ted here is npproisJ^Or c'lild they be connected with the 
out demur by the Western dream of publishers’ hiinif. 
putter and his erowine w'Wdi in emmdess houses and olltces 

Next to nh" nrinl ih.-r# ii s flC| dmighi fiom the Iclicr-box to tljo 
Next q me pnm inert k "i^i hiiskei? tThc " book- 

rtcvnhelic bridge between habit" as ten minutes' 
the West. jttitch would show- is pot based on 

Mr Jen ym s goct deeply !; »»!. W on reviews exporiaiioni. and 

liu-rary ritah fc 

kilns. _ wj h which he b people appear to get un- 

acquainted than any prenfLiinte claries from the production and 
tern writer. The Yamnshiioiwm.iiiim of books, except the actual 
particularly the Raku pent tWhcvr* of (lie words inside them, 
consequently given exhausti>el A acudeouc ■■ ml ctlucaiional fields, the 
incut. ThU hisloiyb»iI(lioisS! i ' f lun S industry is increasingly 
i ni,,.,,,. .c, jpe»*hnti on the b.isi>; of a concealed 
.r 8 , ii n !!!" , f d fwn the immulions which 

ol the pot lories .founded b) l> ! nujily p.,y ilu> salaries of the authors, 
b rough I to Japan in the .ViuAKurgH comments that pub- 
Hideyos'hi, the account tnus'iijhos can save expense on the 
follow Hold research. Alfoiiicipendahk- luxury " or galley proofs, 
archaeological reading o( <h< author can get his type- 
i« vlill elementary it is clo^^Pt rotvpe.l more than once". Is 

direction that M WBK 

v.iircc lies, for no ^ n \“ UDt ' < ' Ml-pic-Kd ikparmienial secretaries 
etnerging documentation nuni . h 0urs j n typing tlveii 

wic Raku masters, etc. tx -^ottyors' scripts, thus relieving itw 
alter views on pieces now «r. Mxnhcr of a c««si which was once on 
to i hero on evidence riichitkwKvwnid pari of hi* iob? 
hopeful nnd always inscatbi It .% sugHcsted iIkii ihe busy eonv- 

Mr lisni-nc Itmik clostll Fomotuxnai activities i>f pub- 
Mr Jetty ns cm „ fc n.rcatcning their own trade, 

raditionnl categories A declining market for 

longer altogether mieinpw *w»is, .,n»t undermining hook -buying, 
moans of classification, r or « l M*»rvhen a book comes along which 
the differentiation of ttow.Wrtts of readers on the grapevine 

.. l. been eagerly awaiting, like Keith 

' v *' s Nil Won tniil thr Decline of 
*« u is priced ai £8, and, to judge 
one experience, hard to obtain, 
inc review editor of a scholarly 
. Midland History, asked for a 
**»«"■»* ....... he was at first refused; 

lice to more objective men, _after more than one request 
which so much of tradili^P^. intervention of the author, 
carded, hi Japan very it was out of print, 

ceramic establishment, w Srjj' method* to which Mr Shuek- 
Jciivjis shows the red flaj V®EL Cd 1 ^tendon are, of course, 

obv&y^ fails no - 1 on }y rh ' *'J. rade ” but 

nri.diiies ri wlr ,,l,c ytiy Of authorship. Books 
l o °* ' s 7 nh reading come, usually, 

But uhe fueliMt oflPl ; IM® dae delay and revision, and from 

paradoxical taste lea 7 of the authors them- 
ting aside the podarHil. 8 mey ure not invented by a repre- 
rcligioii8 lunbitlons of ^ or editor, however charming, 

there remains that ifl their^M^d Mr Shuck-burgh's remedy be 
wllifioh our age .is', veiy more takeovers, until a few 

rtbfl art. .^^S?' Ari , 1cricfln firms can eslab- 
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evasive Inwardness, 8“ 
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aulonomv of && ^ tut m ■ nrms can es,a, °* 

I2S2 1 -,L 'iri rtflJ . strict production and 

.. ; .a. f «y p ficcs? The answer (o thii 
without nretapfaftflCB. v t 0 be wTlier-producer co- 

Mr and WvffiBi K ^‘ vhl ! c a , uth or« could help by 


hold medictoe qir 
became glndie 


fabnm pt, l c by thc . flash * 

r «tih a convenient advance. 
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s-amurnJ) ftii ^d‘)wne Crescent. Leamington 
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tffoil teems not In li.ixc been ;■ Mowed 
Tor in the iiiiii-galleys letters. 

It si* luippeus I've jusl been re leading 
Lions anil Shadows. It tells how in 
Januaiy. I’CX. Imiallmn t ;i|)e offered lo 
publish Mr Islu-nvuod’s first novel .-ill 
thr Coiupindory “Would May he loo 
late 7 " ('ape poljfch asked, the honk 
duly appeared in May ■ - I ‘OX I ('an 
it he that the i lie reused and increasing 
costs publishers moan about are related 
to their and 1 heir printers' increased and 
increasing inefficiency 7 

ROY I N l.l-'K. 

37 ).anglon Wa>, London, SP 3 . 

Sir.- Mat i. as a hook prilller. add 
some comments on ihe Mih|i-el of galley 
proofs ? 

I- or economic operation, ihe compos- 
ing deparimenl of n printing works 
needs lo operate on flow principles, 
jusi as much us ihe pressroom, or for 
I flat mailer ilu- assembly line of a 
motor ear tuetoiy. \iut yet no author 
would ask lo see his -.heels hefore 
i hoy are mil on. or his minor cm before 
it is upholstered. It follows ilmf inier- 
ruplloiis in file pr«kvss. it we .ire in set 
type economically, must he kept (si die 
minimum, and it a -.luge of proof can 
lie dropped, advantages must accrue. 

Julian Symons glosses over ihe mi- 
pnrt.it) l savings in lime and cost which 
arise from ihe aumluiice of double 
Imndling. but I can assure him iliui. 
rather ibaii increasing profits, these 
savings are passed mi by the printer in 
■ he publisher, and are rclkcted bv him 
in lower published prices. Kook prices 
in this country compare so favourable 
with the l hiiied Suies, where die mai- 
kel is much greaier, ihat i hardly think 
Mr Symons’s rclcrciice to Anieiicnn 
praelice sircngl lleils his argmiieill 

Finally, may I cndnisc Kaynei l-n- 
w in’s plea ilmi ii is ihe maiuisciipl dial 
vsu should all cniKviilrille om ell'oris 
oil. not the proofs. ’’ Scrupulous willing 
and mcliculuiis revision", which none 
of us want lo inhibit, cosi sen link- .u 
litis stage. Itul i hereafter (he process 
which is sel in mol ion hy ihe kcyhouid 
operator becomes. c\erv vear. more 
sophislicalcd and llwrelore dilTiculi and 
expensive in inlerrupi oi change. 

H«UN I- M HIA 

Md«-U ami Mnwhi.r, I Id, i lie Mtleil 
Mresi. Osiiev Xfe.ul. Oxford OX 2 ufiF. 

Quarrelling with 
Technology 

Si l . — I find it bald In undo stand die 
xenom of your reviewer's onslaught 
(August 13 ) on Dr Schon's book. 
Beyond the Stable Stiite. unless he 
brought to it (us I did) a load o[ mis- 
understanding bred of tlie Keith lectures 
nnd did not dispel ihcse (as I did) by 
reading this, to my mind, much more 
persuasive essay. 

“For everything", writes your re- 
viewer, “ there is, he JDr Schon] claims 
... a technological fix." But what Dr 
Schon actually writes (page 230 j is: 
“ Scarcely anyone claims that systems 
analysis is noxv able to solve a problem 
of public policy." This should not earn 
him the epithet of " Mr Fixit 

Systems analysis is not a technology; 
it is a way of thinking about complex 
situations. In so far as U relies on tech- 
nology, it is on the new technologies of 
information, which it invokes to coun- 
ter (ho ills flowing from thc old tech- 
nologies of energy. Your reviewer does 
not distinguish between these two types 
of. technology or between systems 
analysis and thc technology it some- 
times uses. Ho thus arrives at the sur- 
prising conclusion that a method of 
analysis cannbt and should not be ethi- 
cally neutral. 

A method of analysis is none the 
worse for being applicable to any 
complex human situation which raises 
what we regard as a problem. Nor 
would anyone guess from your review 
that Dr Schon advocates (his method 
ex-plidlty gs an alternative to the method 
of problem •• solving commonly 


Sir.- Ii K difficult in Klii xt: th.il ymir 
article cmild have bw-n wriiu-n Ivy a 
U'lLiitist. On i lie uihfr hand n i-. difii- 
«*h m iui.imik. 1 who eke would um a 
philo.suphic.il id ii mi ih, 1 1 w.is nlil- 
faslliiuiL-d tliice CUiliirics :igi>, ’| tic 
writer cuiii plains tlumiiifiiail llu- 
*iti i) .*i< uisly wiillcu piece ilk- wimld le.nn 
n l«»l trum ihe Micciiicilie- . n| U-Ievisuui 
Ctiimiiorri.ds) ili.n im ,uu- lias .msueivd 
Ihe i|ik-slinii, " Wlial i-. u-cliiudnes 
fur ? **. ’ 3 

About ilncc centm ’ies .iet> philoso- 
phers dii.itvei ed ih.ti Ihe ■piestinu, 
" What is life fur ! ", was .in i-mirek 
Circular i|ik>iiuu since il u»u wauled 
1“ luive a purpose for life uni siinpls 
created one with yoiu belief ,nnl not 
your .slide' rule. And il }uii did n<*l 
Wall! in h:ili- siull a purpnse you des- 
troyed any he lie I with sour einnn. It 
was very v\pli.-illy slak’d ill / » i Into Iocs- 
fodav that llle purwiise of techmdoyis 
was lo cieati* oppoiininix. this is not 
such a slillk-ull Csincvpi :i» tn he nh-s-iiie. 

I su«iv.l il mas iim Ii'lvv hscu obscure 
enough to be* saiisfusiory. \icin test lire 
sTesiitfs oppoi i.iiuiiy by cnl.ngiriy. a in ml 
luit but dues not ilieivby create x.i!uc 
unless we choose lo rcgiird a M.n«*i|iic 
pahkv as spiritually superior to a mud 
tint. Ill the same sva v technology en- 
larges tlie world of Inmn ii choice If 
the writer of your piece feels ih.u the 
creation of oppoi limit) is iiiTium.iuc 
since il imnoxes ail intolerable hurdoii 
on those who have to reject the oppor- 
tunity then lie- has (tie ntLswei to his 
oilier question. “Cun leellliologv he 
Illimani* ". NevvKlieless both these 
I|)li stums arc eoillr-lctoly I utile ill .1 
sysk.n w lue 1 1 creates jls own values i. is 

I I node | showed), (lie only value whioii 
is not crcsili’il wiihin the ssaIoiii is tlie 
existence of die .sy.stem itself in olhvt 
worsts nun's survival, ’lints die only 
s.ilid question is “ fail tci-lliiolngs 
be dangerous’. 1 ", that is ii very icai 
question and has very real answers. 
Some of die answers are discussed m 
my eomrihiition to I'e* 7 t»m/i»ey Vodow 
lo stray off this eeiUral point is to 
swim m oM-f.ishioiiCd philosophkiil 
wbirlponja with giddying bm nn help- 
mi ic-.iills. as your wtilei shows. 

I I >\V -\ K l> in IIIINU. 
Road. Wliurh-si’.ird. I .1.11- 


lliere is .->ii inforuuit twenliuiii-ceiitiny 
coiissimisnejs uiitk-ri) iug all important 
cnniciiipiM.iry writing as a eninnnui 
cIcniMiiinatiir <s, n| course, tun iihviniis 
In leqiiiie slating. Hut bet ore .iiiy far- 
ie.ielini|> geiieraliz.ilinits ,nc nude oil 
the stietigtli .it tlie J’cug’UH Modern 
l iifiipe.in t’oets series u iiiniihtfr of 
point's should he borne in mind : { 1 1 any 
piihlis)k-i's ehiuec of foci thy Penguin, 
t ape. tt.ipp ot ivhik-ser) will inevitably, 
cidiei deliheiiilely or inieinis.-KHisly, Eie 
< tdooieil by Hie taste of ihe series edi- 
tor ; i2i iheie is such a tiling ax a " house 
si) It" in translation- • in the sense, at 
hast. il*. it Penguin il happen to think: 
rightly i prefer a cool, detached, almost 
astringent, language in a translator, 
where other publishers might fax our n 
some w lull more " poetical " manner; 
( 3 > since the ti.iiisialork aim must be 
l lie production of h good litiglish poem, 
his own choice cull be governed, again 
r fiber del i hef .i lely or inie»*iiseiousl> . by 
Ihe li.insl.il. il’il He of ,« inieiii ("erlilinly 
in ike / liicr C.-n 7 i I'm'ti volume in die 
I'm gum senes, I have l’rea|uciilly 
ell own, fi’oin .inking equally tv picul or 
rcpi’esin la live origin uls. tho.se which 1 
luxe I hough I would go lies! inti* l ; tig- 
rish . L.toh of the above factors would 
ten it to operate in the direction of a 
see ni mg similarity ol language in any 
particular publishers list of irunshiled 
poetry ; cumulatively they could I’e 
strong i- noiigli to disiorr (lie picture. 

As for ( Jet si v in Pa/'s suggestion 
with wliieli your lcviewer :ip|K':ir« to 
agree lli.it tin- unity ol I’nropL'au 
I i ter.it mo is greater today than iu tlie 
Middle Ages oi the List century, Mith 
i uu| ii. tut ilia hie judgments must, of 
course, always rest on personal mi 
piosions. Hut. having just reread 
hidf-j'do/cil of i la- Penguin Modern 
riirope.in Poets | sht’illil have said lli.it 
I lie variety •» f voices m l-'iirope let 
alone “ from Moscow' to San l-’imicisio. 
trom Santiago dc < bile lo Sydney ‘ 
was a good ileal greater loditv than, for 
iikl.olCe. in (lie age of romanticism. 

I’.wai n nsr -us. 

M Re a ile\ I a ne. Solid nii; < 'i>-|iinon, 

Hi’iidmg 


4 1 Mo. tli 
hi algo. 

Sli. -I hop,- ] ,tiu dll 1 1 led to some 
sort o| icply to your review ol I Ii 
iitdogy /iw/iir (Nugusi 13). Vnm 
review ci was ugh) .il’uut one lluilg 
> do see >'» iiiiport.nl l disluiciioii 
I’clwem value indgiiiciiis. on die one 
il.iinl. .till] fill* slfiMPe use ol l now 
ledge. on ilu.* oilier, l all llic loimei 
•' ethics " and the latter ’’ technolnsy ". 
if yon like. I distinguish them because 
yon generally find widespread agree- 
nu*nt in the latter ,ire.i, not so in the 
loriner. Haw ks and doves were divided 
on the defoliation of tlie Vietnamese 
lull-sides wiili napalm; there is, by 
contrast, little disagreement with the 
statement that ihe DNA molecule has a 
double helical structure. 

He is wrong, however, when lie *nys 
I think tJiey should not combine. He 
is more wrong if he does nol_ sec* 
that the combinations are multifarious. 
First, you can [ink a good technology 
with either good ethic* or bad ethics. 
If technology is like the legs we use 
to walk on. you cun either Help a 
blind lady across the street, or kick 
a drunken tramp. Secondly, you cun 
ally the best of intentions with either 
effective or ineffective techniques. If 
you trip over your feet while helping 
the blind lady, you'll both go under 
a bus. If Technology Today really 
discussed the second Kind of combina- 
tion, then your reviewer fails at the 
very outset by confusing it with the 
first— which is what thc present social 
debate is about. 

Pollovving up that confusion, he suc- 
ceeds in lowering the lone of the dis- 
cussion by personal abuse and logical 
noD-scquilurs. Neither the fact that 
Donald Schon was caricatured in 
Private Eye nor Mr do Bono's phofo- 
‘■'graphio : appeamneo (^ saturnine fea : 
'hues’ -out' 'of- which, peered remark- 
ably soulful eyes ") is any indi- 
cation of the quality of either manN 
thought. Nor can iho usefqlndss of Uio 
Robbins Report be gauged by the mis- 
management af thb LSE student unrest 
(was Robbins, personally, responsible for 
that 7 ). , . / : f ' ■; , 

If Such h wl»t cwaiilnlea ,n critical 
review, It deserves the - reply that this 


Psilosophy 


iimii'Miilg ft m U -page 

g » Dk-i iiIjIl- in xuur 


cioted with tech nolo gy. j. mlddic-aBW academic, manqud should 

Much atere^suqJridng U ihe -lmpilija- k Av i .kga one glass of port fewer ,-be fore 

*" lask, grid ..fSSSSSL* 

S&ffm WilfeCT p.lK^.fbr; lh«e W 


tlon that Dr Station himself is ctmcaHy 
neutral. He is concerned with P? 
Integrity and social, cohesion, 
values grnvely threatened in the woaq 
which the teqhpolpgists of energy have 
made, Intcgri ty a nd cohesion (he. says) 


extinct. 
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m very $ hA Mr Olulngs’ 
i r I i ik dC i. rn , oliiihc<} Plaal 

which I was ^ 00 j ffl2 y j 0 ,j 0 

n , ! v f |» a d galleys from 

b . ,lt "w* usually 
h< g .Product has simply 
W: m «prints and Stlf.' 

* and .iff. a hardback -ft out are fuftcHdns oi the system of cbnoftptfl 
cffei. so, one has lost ahd vglqes which wo share and’ »y Avenue, Cohibrio) 

it. KitaSSSJ 1 " ^. d ortc, « ’ Which we Jive, - Our usual ways of pre- . 

Tl'&v’J J,, “ anothw 
declining bterary standards. 

■‘h S^r 0n r‘ s Wriepce. is, 

,f| at «mtm^ errors altcn 

'■ed fiLjf ‘y.J® corrected or 

saSr ¥ 


■Such wasted' 




Si i. t Ilf 

.iiiiclc i’ll llu* ) tiling 

I'.siic nf \ugiiii »i 1 1 unios t li.ipk-r \ 
fiw Win ci ’iip /llif I into i in .is .pf.ikm^ «*f 
• F'lCllfl^ {V-ll.'MIjlllX ’ , tut 1 i*V fit b) .1 
,|iivsliniiitk» ’* r * i ' Mi^jicsliiij: a nna.fif 
s-ulu-T »M ihv .nnhi’i or »*( iris pi*m«i 
VMl.ilK ilk- «*. I»nl •’ psiln-nprix ' is .1 
•Isrihsi.iU pk|ni.ili.f vshkb t ills i iil^s- 
ii.ul a I read) introduced in Chuplcr III 
of i he sjinie h»ji»k. vvitli sonic explana- 
tion : " l vs us decried :is a, hiuui by llic 
proscljtcs of ihe French Phi- (or /o 
speak more trulv, l»si-j (osnphy "tShaw- 
cross cd., I. 4 '). foot note), (ole ridge had 
noted il -tiill earlier, in IS<> 7 . in his 
Kntcbotds. eixing a I . ai tin sentence with 
no reference to any .uiilior : “ Psciido- 
philosoplms qiiident. vet ut .iccuruti: 
InqiistrTi^docxpos/pMlo sOphi,i Gallic a " 
(II, text, N. 3121 ). 1 1 may he his own 
coinage or a quotation from some hook, 
unidentified b) Miss Coburn. Again m 
the same year : “ A Psilosoplier, i.c. a 
nominal Philosopher without Imagina- 
tion " etc (N. 31 S8l. 

The word obviously refers to ihe 
Greek TiX6y, “ bare Coleridge was 
brought up on the classics and expected 
his readers to have the same training. 

G. N. GIORDANO ORSINI. 

Department of Comparative Litera- 
ture, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin 5 J 706 , USA. 

D. H. Lawrence 

Sir, — Somewhat surprisingly there 
still seems no definitive statement in 
any of the numerous books about 
Lawrence about his performance in 
two important public examinations: 
The (904 King's Scholarship and Hie 
( 90 S Teacher*' Certificate. Harry 
Moore id rhe Intelligent Heart claims 
that in the. King's Scholarship Examin- 
ation Lawrence' was Aral ; in England 
and ’ Walci, a stflfanfcni wfilcu is 
allowed to stand in Nehit's composite 
biography, where it is , made by I. E. 
Hobbs, Jpssle Gh ambers in her 
memoir; ^however* says not that Law-., 
fence was top but that he was plaqcd 
in the Firu DivlsiOp Qf the First (pkafs. 
JesSiC Oh anthers is- in fact, right. ,but 
she docs not Indicate 1 thait . this, though 
. d fine uchtovcsnedtt was less outstanding 
than- )t .might appear, j.; Thought a 
" fate m 


lificiitc. Miiore iriu-s tu»r pin. iIhiu .<( 
at) hut iikTcly cites tin- grades winch 
iiiUM have Hcvii given hj trie vidUgc 
itself sit the etui of In'! course. Jessie 
riimiilnrs. Iinxscvcr. -.inks tli.n J avv- 
I CI ICC ohliiiik’d six ilkliiklioili : |-.fiiii.l- 

liou. i lencli, K ota il v. I fli-ftir ) , (ien- 
giiijihy. mil \l.i(h.’iii.ilk-s. Only jn file 
icCL-nfis pi i hi i slicil luik’ii |o |.iuuc 
Itiirriivvs is I an / slice’s cmn-s’l result 
given bv l .ivvis-iisi fnriis<-|i': ”1 hint* 
ili-li net uni in r-rcncli. l!ui:inv. Maths 
and llislmy and Geography" if«»**- 
*-i*h»v o: J.iO'ci I. iriuilttin in liis 

mile on fins passage. Iiovscv s-r. me re tv 
records I s'ssic ( hunihuiVs slaiin ihal 
I jiurcncc hail .i disliucliuu in bduc.i- 
lltMi, and ihnllglx vise vs here in die relc- 
vunl letter f avvience "I did not 

sec .inyu.t.- vv'jtli four", the cunfu-iim 
over ihe iiniiibs-r of distinctions lie ob- 
tained k not s’diioiiiillv cleared up. 

When I axx i cikc s;,t the C’cititk-aJe 
J-viiniualinn it was po-siblc hi obtain 
a ill. i \i mi un oT seven di-tinciions: n* flic 
Piilicipls*v and Practire* »d IVaching; in 
F.iutlish Language. I ltei.il me and fom- 
ptisition; in l-'lcuk-iif.iiy MaDkOi.U-ics ; 
in llislorv and licoyiap'is ; in die 
niecrj of Music and Sinking: ,uul in 
(uo optional stihjs-tK whicfi in 1 :ixv- 
icnce’s cast* were- I re-ncli and llniiiii). 
'llic tsfiisi.il list shows quite clear lx that 
Lawrence had foiii dirt incl ions: Muthc- 
nuiks, llistorv and < icogiapliy irjie 
coin-h[naiii*n of lliow .ls one -.iihjevl ii.ii 
led lo underrt.iik1.ihlc con fusion), 
I-'iv ilch, and linfany. Inu-u'hiiiiply 
riiougli it was 1 oi iis- Hi mows wlio 
ol’liiiilcd (he dislilk'tinn in 1 dikali on. 
(Hom’d nf I'lliis’.ilinii: List of Tmiiiiiir 
C o/f.'vc Student » w7#n t oinot- rnl their 
pr t foils of I'ralniiiK on Mm Jnlv, I WMf. 
and tlie iimrlljb-.l bv I'.unninniioit for 
NecoRiiition ns ( ‘ tuin-tii.-d /’■«« /u/c. 
/WW. 1 1 MSO Mm*), pjs 4. 41. II. i I 
M AI < OI.M 1*1 mit l< 

Dei Mr l iik‘>l I «’f l-'uglisli, I 'iiixi-reilx of 
AV>ti devil, V:l>loi Hu 'riling. Old .Ms j- 
dern, AH') 21 ■ II 

’Die Klite’ 

.Vi r. I lav ii»i: read xo.n n-vu-s of 
l 'ran/ I iiimi.mu's / 1,.- Ilu,- i Inis Mi 
we .soil'd like in rii 1 1 ■ > in v.i-i ilu I liic 
d, ilii'al'On It mil ,.litiOU was oiil' Ilr. I 
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An Italian 
in Japan 


The fa pane sc. according to 
Fosco Mu mini, know very little 
about Italy and it is perhaps 
curious that unarguably the 
best account of ihe Japanese 
should have been written h) an 
Italian*. Mr. M.iraini's vxork 
deaLs with Japan until 1954, and 
he has left it intact. Inevitably 
this leach to confusions. Today 
for instance the Japanese prod- 
uce more cars than anyone ex- 
cept the Americans In 1954 
they made only 14,472 ears and 
exported one. But If aspects of 
the book date, the essentials 
remain accurate. Its assess- 
ment of the national psyche is 
definitive from dierry blossom' 
Do kamikaze, har* k<Iri to ihe 
languid. -bliss of the- Japanese . 
bath,. , . 

Perhaps its most extraordinary 
feature - Is. iho marriage of llic 
bald statistical text bonk mate- 
rial with the. colourful personal 
sometimes idiosyncratic obser- 
vations of n man who Ms lived - 
there find absorbed and accep- 
ted the way JiW.i 

,T-0 describe, it as a standard 
-work^ implied ah aritHly which I 
It - Jacks, yet it is probably 1 
pfemaiuTC lb describe it as ii 
ciassfc, t ’ • 

^ust tequired ’reiuTrg for (he 
Japan ophile. 
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Black talks to White 


MAitCARI-:T MKAI) and JAMES 
BALDWIN: 

A R:ip (in Rhcc 

25(vpji. Michael Joseph. £2.20. 

Margaret Mead and James Baldwin met 
for llie fust time on the evening of 
August 25lli, 1970. Tlic.v spent 
approximately one hour getting 
Acquainted. On the fol'lowing evening 
they sal down lo discuss race and 
society. Their discussion was resumed 
the next morning and again that night. 
... It was tape-recorded and this 
book, A rtu p on Race, 1$ the transcript 
from those (apes. 

Well, lei us hope too many pub- 
lishers do nut get this idea or we 
shall have books without end. But. 
If that does happen, everything will 
depend upon l he morul arid intellec- 
tual character of (he participants. Jt 
Is this which really justifies the pre- 
sent volume, for Margaret Mead and 
James Baldwin nre no ordinary 
people. Nor are they merely Pro- 
fessor White and Mr Black. 

Professor Mead Is a great figure 
in anthropology and, if one has 
doubts nhniii the conclusions which 
she draws from her studies in New 
Guinea and Samoa, it is mainly be- 
cause she him let her humanism get 
(he heller of her und tried to paint 
a picture of man, and, of course, of 
woman, which suggests that the 
human character is infinitely malle- 
able, and, therefore, infinitely perfec- 
tible. Moreover, if there is one cause 
to which she has devoted her life, it 
is that of showing that the customs 
of While Middle-Class America have 
no absolute validity about them and 
that il is for us in our generation to 
make and remake our mores so Hint 
they arc fit fur human beings to live 
by. 

Me Buhl win is, oF course, no more 
n typical Black American than Mar- 
garet Mead is a typical While one. 
He happens to be one of the world's 
finest novelists, tensely alert to a 
variety of human experience, far 
transcending that which occurs in 
racial encounters. He is at home in 
Pin is, in IsIanbiiJ, in Tel Aviv and 
Cairo, and capable of seeing from the 
Itwidc aII the nuances of human hate 
nrul hy pocrisy, as well as, sometimes, 
of love. Yet Mr Baldwin is also an 


American, and a Black American. 
By virtue of the first of these facts he 
lakes responsibility for what is hap- 
pening among his, the American, 
people. By virtue of the second he 
knows what it is to see man’s spirit 
broken and his character destroy eel 
by racial oppression. Lf Ihc has 
doubts about his great fellow-Anver- 
Ican, Martin Luflher King, it is not 
because King’s aims were not his 
own, but because that awful Good 
Friday of 1968 showed dearly that 
the character of American society 
whs such that men of ihls kind (had 
to be destroyed. 

Professor Mead stands out from 
the average American in being an 
unashamed liberal! humanist, and she 
stands out from the average liberal 
humanist by having learnt from an 
early age that "if you incorporate 
someone e Isc’s lower status as an ele- 
ment in who you arc, then you're 
really trapped ". Mr Baldwin stands 
out from the average American 
Black, because he is a radical intel- 
lectual, but stands out also from radi- 
cal intellectuals by the fact that his 
radicalism burns in and into the in- 
dividual characters of his novels as 
It docs jn and into his own being. 

Their con versa Uon then offers no 
solutions, no conufort, no ending to 
the sufferings of what men experi- 
ence in race relations in America and 
In the world at large. It is an all too 
ill- prepared encounter between two 
individuals, who share something be- 
tween shame and suffering, and who 
have the wit to listen to each other, 
and lo seize upon and build upon 
new Ideas -as they come up. Such a 
conversation is maddening at times, 
but il takes us along behind it to 
places to which we would not other- 
wise go. One cannot hope to sum- 
marize it here or say in simple terms 
what It Is about. One can really on!>y 
say that it is an argument of quality 
which, even when she discussants b=- 
wilderedly misunderstand each other, 
shows us something central about 
the world we :tl] live in. 

Naturally -Professor Mead who 
represents us Whites, albeit not as 
a typical White herself, is morally 
on the defensive. She claims that 
though the racial superiority destroys 
the superior as well as tho inferior, 
she had the "felicity” of being 


Playing with each other 




ERYTNG GOFFMAN i 
Strategic Interaction 

145pp. Oxford; Blackwell. £2 
(paperback, 9tip). 

The subject of "strategic interac- 
tion ", familiar to readers of Con- 
fucius, Castigliono, Machiavelli, and 
Stephen Potter, has recently been 
transferred to the domain of experi- 
mental psychology. Erving Goffman 
defines il as ‘‘ the caloulatlvc gomes- 
-like aspects of mutual dealings Do 
not be put off by his stylo. He writes 
like a clever elephant who has not 
yet learnt how best to hold the pen 
in his trunk and he uses plenty of 
that jurgon which can turn the socio- 
logy of torture into the torture of 
sociology ; yet he has interesting and 
entertaining 'things lo tell. 

The first and longest of Lhc two 
essays in the book, "Expression 
Games” is "an analysis of Doubts 
at Play . That sounds very like 
Poller ; bul Ihc examples are not 
taken from the golf-course and the 
cricket field. Most of ihcm come 
from “ the popular literature on in- 
telligence and espionage ", It doesn’t 
seem to matter much how far they 
arc authenticated. This is Indubit- 
ably nn area In. which to study 
" capacity to acquire, reveal and con- 
ceal information ", 

The ^ituatioiiH vary in complexity.. 
A simple one in commercial infelli- 
• genoe is that of the buyers at fashion 
shows who never clap the dresses 
they are going to buy themselves. 

■ Th’-i is even s.«tiplcr hant-he .piftgle 
ill us tra t ion Dr., Goffman cite? . from 
the animal woifld, of the confusion^ 
bWiiftS \yhich 4Ke .up 

TV»-« I.’i J -'li-V V 


a White who was not brought up 
to hate. She therefore probis and 
probes at actual experiences and 
encounters, between herself and the 
Arapesh and the Mundugamor, 
between White American and Black, 
and between White American and 
the hint of Negro blackness which 
she saw occasionally in New Guinea, 
ns well as between European culture 
and the way in which in variant 
forms it has become the culture 
of the Americas' non- White people. 
She wants to know the source of 
prejudice, which she sees as going 
far back in history, and she wants 
to find a way forward which is not 
stained with the guilt of history. 

At almost every point Mr Baldwin 
finds himself at odds with her. What 
he is concerned with is not the gurlt 
of .the past, but its acceptance as 
part of the here-iind-now in our 
history This is what has been left 
tu us lo live with ami we must take 
it and make of it what we can. But 
a history like Ihc history which 
Europe's conq-ucrors and tiavc- 
imslors made is not going to lead lo 
a beautiful world or in any way an 
easy one to live in. In an obvious 
geographical sense Mr Baldwin 
doesn’t live in it himself, for he. the 
intellectual, is most at home in Paris. 
Yet he cannot escape what being run 
American means. Above all he feel* 
that -he has lo understand hii, 
American (history. As he says, "A 
kid cum'it look back over twenty 
adult years, nnd to the extent that 
he d oesn’t 'have any <pa s t . he’s 
trapped in it and then, ” 1 mean lo 
use -the past to create the present. T 
-rcal'ly don't have any interest iu 
accusing anybody alive of nnythiii'g. 
For that matter I’m more terrified of 
black cops than of white cops.” 

But Lhc not so far back past was 
ten days after Martin Luther King 
gave his " 1 have a dream ” speech, 
and then Mr Baldwin's telephone 
rang one morning, and a Coup, 
worker told him, "that four black 
girts had been bombed into eternity 
in a Sunday School in Birmingham ”. 
It is the apprehension of that past 
which must d-iolatc the future. It 
fam’i going to be as easy a future ;us 
either Martin Lulhor King or 
■Margaret Mead might have sup- 
posed. 


so that the hawk cannot locate any 
one of them individually. The heavy 
compfrcat ions set In when agents (be 
careful 4o distinguish between agent 
and actor and nuncio because "a 
party can use an individual as & 
player, pawn, token and informant ") 
have been operating -for some time. 
The relation* between Tom, a 
double-agent who 'has " (turned ” 
(presumably in allegiance only, not 
sex-preference), and bis two masters, 
DCck and Mary k become utterly 
bewildering. Their elucidation calls 
for Boolean algebra. Compared with 
this infernal triangle, the existential- 
ist psychiatrist's non-dialogue be- 
tween tho -bwo schizophrenics, one of 
whom is under toe delusion that he 
is a crab disguised as a alone and 
the other that he is a atone disguised 
as a crab, -is clarity itself. 

Simpler pcitJt.tps arc some of the 
uncovering movos arid Jiiioir counters 
in the field of domestic espionage. 
Thus, when parents learn to detect 
from the warmth of the top of the 
television sot Hurt -the dbiWrem Iwve 
oiuly jusft switched oflf, tho counter- 
move is to cool it down with a bowl 
of ice cubes. In afil forms of expres- 
sion games. Russian citizen have an 
unfair advantage. The long years of 
Stalin’s torror taught them how Im- 
portant it . was to, conceal their 
fcelhugs, Hence, according to Mar- 
garet Mead, the' popularity of pipe 
smoking ht the Soviet Union. Not 
only (Joes (t interpose a screen to 
veil (he eyes, those windows of the 
Soto, but jt also tostaris too features. 

.. : especially Jf the pipe fa. |. a' real , 

v. jkwbreflker, Wfe Statin's own." - 
?{ In - warlike;' however, • Dr . Goff 
that utophibg ifoij-elgincrSi 

■* 1 *... i« 5 
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Workers’ watcU 


ANTONY ALC'OCK ; 

History of the Intcrnulioiml I nborn 
Organ Lsitlioii 

384pip. Maerrtfllan. £5. 


Plie Jntcniiil'iuiuil Labour Ongumsu- Tc^i s? *b y ^ri nli 
lion, as a relict of the League of States and the tin “T 1 


Notions, occupies a privileged posi- 
tion among United Nation's Specia- 
lized Agencies. But it has had— (end 
sJliM ‘has— « Iro-ixJ row to hoc. There 
is at toe moment, 'for instance, the 
disaffection of tho United States 
Congress, and refusal of money, 
because of the Director -General's 
appointment of a Soviet national to 
a senior .post. 

'Df in the .i rat eimvar .period the BLO'.s 
prestige steadily increased and, by 
virtue of it* acknowledged com- 
petence, il escaped Ihe opprobrium 
meunred by the League itacfllf, lOvis 
was largely due tio uhc exccflcral 
pioneer work of men like Arthur 
Fontaine and G conge Barnes, to- 
gether with its first Director-General 
Mbent Thomas -and his deputy ana 
successor, Harold BuiDler — -ably 
seconded by a ignoup o«f Bri^k'h 
senior cGviJ servants who (had a real 
concern! for the, so to speak, inter- 
nationalizing of social justice. (None 
of Hire other natyponcU del cations to 
the 1919 Peace Conference, we are 
told, had prepared proposals in sudh 
detail ns the British.) 

Antony Alcoek has done a pro- 
digious-- some might say u dis- 
proportionate— amount of research 
into those early years, when the 
Organisation laboured under the 
handicap of the absence of the 
United Stales, and very soon there 


watcndi 

cqui vai^t^ ^ i- mTdremly * bc si, \^ 
bc pro/cjs/o f »»rf i lliulcr ,hc W J lght 1 U 
shock of the DM rei 2?* til «!■ ttvck nc , w V0,U T 
doxicrillyjn lh?en?w!' Hie hundred are added to the 
advantage of the multtion of the centuries. As 

least by bringing toaeffi* ■ enthusiad-. we assume that 
States and the IL q Tre'Rjy »e 'hi 11 re:,J everything 
to 1933 saw iiKreiino/Knl ; but >ouncr or later, e*pe- 
by the United Stales In we realize the importance 
lions activities, and In iB^.tding and re-experiencing 
dent Roosevelt and Utt books, il becomes obvious 
lieutenant, Franca p*;5e«n if »> lir 'if* expectancy were 
able to proceed to w should not have lime for 
Stales membership Rth m a small fraction of what 

How valuable t)vi« Imt.fcx'fi'rirelc * n rtUr own 

showed itself darinTfcS<™ ioT ,hc lil ^ alurcs ol , Ind,a - 

World War. The ifl and other distant cuHurcs. 
ILO staff was «tab£lw^ rin « 8lve \ [,0,m 10 

real, butaConfereoSiq^ ,ion: , wh y Ja P s,nc * e 
in Now York paved the, 7 °'V n . fi 10 L,ie « rc: ‘ l fi l,an ' 

cruaial meeting la Phib if-msl.uion since die war, 

1944 which, besides then ^ " bl1 al,:,cb mi porta nee to 
restating essential aiim.v 3 are now generally avvarc that 
on the American cam s' his a rwh, v\med t imd contm- 
also prepared HuTf ^rary tracfct.on. But. faced 

review of the constiS" * l T l *¥*? 1 f 

fli jho TT n Inin ih« toll often hesitate to 

of inw the liier ; .tmc of ao.Hi.ilry 

wax boins iel up. Mt« 2* * •“< P«»Pbcr«r 

Monx,cn,on 


states and the ILO. tK" 
to 1933 saw increasing! 
by the United States fafe 
lion x activities, and In i 
dent Roosevelt and 
lieutenant, Frances Psi 
able to proceed to wia 
Slates membership, 

How valuable this&jh 
showed itself darins t, 
World War. The 
ILO staff was establi^. 


1944 which, baideatheDi 
restating essential aims, ^ 
on the American cam 
also prepared the growl 
review of the constitute 
fit -lhc ILO into (he mt 


hour produced the maul 
(American) Director, D. 

Morse, elected in IW,| 

Oigamsalion resumed i^L 
march. Now it was * ( Jf* ' c - w important, though per- 
il voiding. or at any rate o# n ' os ^ common, reason is 
duplication of effort vf** 1 ) - ahoiU lhc manners, cus- 
org.mizations operating of*' i,r ! J Psychology of a sup- 
field, first Unrri. then :py inscrutable |Kople living in 
mic and Social Couiicd jlipf* »raw of tto world. And 
Nations FA0 and lfa*P“ n ' <Mkn Japanese novels can 
licularly its offshoot if* wluaHe insights into the 
satisfactory modiu w. : r» -mJ ihmkmg of the people, 
cvcnitually achieved. P t0t, J bc . J1 ° .more pleasant 
Mr Alcock is an fc.l ftval "W adduction to the 


organization ” embraced agricuilurc :u>artdici«j. forced m- u i° , a 

-a poi»t disputed by the French : cimpetend, « 

eventually the question was uivvwcrcil sol out in rtus p J. hv Vuk , m: 

in the aflirtnative by nn advisory buliun to uiSua Ufc?n ! 

opinion of the Permanent Court of ... st auual life in a 


pit-prop 


buliun to the his'onJ “z *«*>«» miMnm.1 

Buddhism. 

P^ih modem novels arc the 
IfAn l introduction for 

V/ p ltllcriJs to visit Japan 

" more than a surface view 


faith In the suporioriliy of British 
military initcdiigeace, due to our 
" bizarre flair for deceit ”, Ho cites 
one inoredibAy tortuous method en- 
tail tog the sacrifice o-f countless 
brave but duped agents, which, so 
he has been told, was used lo give 
the Germans false information 
about D-Day. 

Hu occupied France that chromic 
liar, the Cretan, favourite of logi- 
cians. bad his counterpoint la a monk 
used by the Americans as a iximout- 
sp'eader ; -he was diiflfiicuk to bffief 
since he was under a vow to speak 
only the troth. Of unconscious 
truth-telling, with which perhaps 
fortunately Dr Goffman does not 
deal the .paradigm, pf course, is that 
celebrated German spy .who was 
landed by submarine on the coast of 
Scotland and asked at Inverness 
station for a ticket “ rrach London, 
bltte ", 

“ Strategic Interaction " Is merely 
tho name for a rather broader class 
than “ Expression Games ", It is fid] 
of possibilities. Complications here 
include divided loyalties In diplo- 
macy, and HaroM Nfcofaon is 
quoted as citing ten in one small 
embassy alone. Simple examples are 
tho Cuban missile crisis and a pistol 
duel; but the .predicaments of. a 
homely hypothetical American ad- 
venturer, Harry, faced with natural 
as well as human enemies, soon 
beccwne grotesqiidy tovedved. Two 
important If sfetf-wddent cbaDhislons 
which emerge, at last, are that 
■verbs)! ioforma^on -.‘often-' i&ht 
fm89ed, and th^ j In corOmieroiai espl- 

An a on ' uru* Mi mSU 1 wi. ■ ‘n J 


R01.FE C. TOMLINSON (Editor) s ground, deciding 
OH C„.nc S of A„c 

217pp. Tavistock. £2.90. ment. how 

be better deigned »w^ 
Operational Research Is still sivBfi- The unit went o* PWP 
cienlly novel as n scientific tool of proWbms to apply ** ' 
management for the outsider to have nvarikeling, ^ anra ^L c; 
difficullv in grasping what exactly it roconlily man mam^’ 
is intended to do. Sometimes it may uuh ha* 1x40 


DC Lravwitca in . -- —V vhkii n ICI 4-iuro. 

men!, how work at &?■!*} 'tress above all is 

be better design^ ud^ynwmaiion of distinctive 
The unit went on ftwjSE"** . ) vilh emotional 
prohtems to apply lUe p a ^ Japanese 

marketing, stuL^i 0hina ,” >!* 

recentiy man L 


vmnvuiiT Ml mi.u CArtwiy II I \0linPAr „ T — 

is intended to do. Sometimes it may Tho unit has been t* n In -JlHlSI 

seem that extensive studies, compli- consfaI1[ state of nuzej^j. fa^ C -S!SSi l ft 
ealed mathematical formulas. ©labor- atta ^ ]s fv-1» should knowTcK In 

ate models, conrputer programmes, is likely to be oi Japanese culture fa oroffiv a 

and many highly qualified .man- "““fi deriXfflfiifr 

hours are being used to establish the where but, ^ and, in spite of * hm«to£l 

The authors of OX Om* operational iaea«* ** of rcleiulw^ witter? irflS 


hours arc being used to establish the where but, <***? 
obvious. The authors of OR Comes operational reseaivih P* 
of Afie indeed confess that when toe ^ •• 

OR branch of the National Coal 

Board was established in 1948, • 

before OR was a profession, " thorc * -i • ' 'A|i'c 

was no shame to be found- In solving I 

a problefln by sfanlple common sense ..- " 

if that would suffice ", But clearly T B goTTOMOB 6 ' . ■ 
the elaborate techniques are justified ’ ■■ ; 

lf they produce results not otherwise Socwiogy r 
obtainable and this they equally 354pp. 
clearly do. f Cpap e nb 

The hook is d revlow o*f .t3ie wodk ■ n". '■ 

of the branch ifrom its fdimatlbn (as ; professor ^ 

the Field Investigation GroUp) until 'flf^'ipuWidhdi'l® ?,! 
1969. Operation Research -was ccea- cr ajed in (b® 
ted in 1937 to undertake research yoand : % 1 

into the use of radar. It spread (February ■ 
throughout the armed services dur- been 
ing the Second World War and after g#y 
Che war into indiustny, where (toe fpdte' in th^ WyKjAji 
coal hoard built up on© of the early oover- pti)er i 
units. The unit is now probably the ao j; Wj 

hugest in the country, enqdoylnpg ■ v 
more than eighty scientists. - rinns.i'dit ■*' 

Butt the application of OR has in an d <^urtrfe|?*.^^5l 
Ae meantinie spread over thd world/' ■ th^ : 224^in#;.'^S3 
Thefe are OR chairs at urwverlsrties ...hoW^.aw^si^^S^ 
and more thah lOO natlonai opera- ^ 
t tonal, research societies. -. But djere- ’ terhftip 
is still no gomw-aHly acceptable des- at hiofleffl 
er(p»fa>n of what It is. : 'does - scejfc' 
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r’l m . s l ,,te a hundred 
iL enlless . Western influ- 
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they do. “ It K ”, as Donald Keene 
has observed. 

n nnulcrn novel in t-lia>l it Ls 
introspociivc. Ihc ehaiacic-rs are not 
simply good nr had. young or old. but 
complex p.-npL- mm by doubts and un- 
cc rin in tics. Grief arises not because ol 
the m. toll ina linns of villains nr Ihc spite 
of miiicvnleni demons but as a neces- 
sary purl or ihc h lima n condition. 

The Talc of Clcnji is one of the 
longest novel* in the world und. 
because of its huge east of cliarac- 
icrs and the large span of time that 
it covers, it may at first appear 
somewhat disjointed. In fact il is 
const rue led with the greatest care 
and skill as a scries of interlocking 
short novel* connected by the char- 
ismatic figure of ihc hero. Prmco 
Genji, whose clvu lacier inspires the 
entire work though often he is 
physically absent. In the Iasi part of 
the hook (in my opinion by far lhc 
most effective) Lieiiji has disap- 
peared entirely from the scene, yet 
his nature is subtly reflected in lhc 
hvo main characters who succeed 
him, Prince Nit hi (his grandson) and 
Kaoru, a strange neurotic young 
man who probably qualifies as the 
first anti-hero in world literature. 
Whereas Genji is an idealized, 
.tim&d legendary figure, Iris two 
successors are eminently real and 
comprehensible for the modern 
Western reader. 

The art of fiction, which in China 
was never .really accepted as a 
worthy form of literature, was 
impressively defended in a speech 
by Prince Genji hintseir and it re- 
mained important in the Japanese 
tradition. 

In the seven 1 cent h century It 
reached a new height jn the so- 
called literature of the Floating 
World, best exemplified by the sto- 
ries and novellas of Ihnra Saikaku. 
who concentrated on describing the 
elations and disasters of members of 
the rising merchant class. Saika- 
ku ’s voluminous writing never 
approaches Munasafci's in beauty of 
description or depth and subtlety of 
feeling. Yet it has a freshness and a 
verve and a joyful acceptance of the 
ways of the world ; and its realistic 
descriptions of life in the growing 
urban centres make for fascinating 
comparisons with the contemporary 
writing of Daniol Defoe. Saikaku’* 
lively curiosity directed hip. to sub- 
jects that would previously have 
been regarded as crude and undigni- 
fied. An outstanding example is his 
Life of an Amorous Woman, prob- 
ably the first fiubl-Jength study of a 
nymphomaniac in any literature. 
Written from toe point of view of 
too obsessed heroine, il realistically 
describes (he steady degradation that 
results from her efforts to find a 
constant variety of sexual enjoy- 
ment, while ait the same time surviv- 
ing economically as a, single wotnM . 
in a harsh feudal society. .Though 
the amorous woman " is very '« 
much ,1 cretfiupe of her tunes,, s^ie Is- 
neither remote nor toscrhiqble, and ■ 
we ©am Euljy understand; her drives 
and suffering^ i . i '• 

Jntmoduelfioii and t#td spread 
of -Western Mterature after -the Meiji 
RertoraitJoh a , hundred . ye.art ago '; 
gave fresh impetus tb Jjie-.o'W' Jwau| 
ese tradition 1 .of ■ flotioD-writing. AtL 
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were fined into :i native mmild, and 
the modern Upunesu novelist and 
S'luui^iory writer, for all his f.wni. 
Kiiiily with foreign literature, rc- 
mains quimcwcnlially Japanese in 
imagery, sensibility, construction, 
and develiipniciil of duriictcr. 'I bis 
is most obvious in ilie work of a 
conscious iratlilionalisl like the 
recent Nobel Prize winner, YtiMinari 
Ka^ah.itu, whose sad, delicate 
novels often .seem vKiscr 10 siNaincd 
lyric poetry than to ordinary prose 
fiction. But in different ways it Is 
true of all Japan’s great modern 
novelists, including Soseki Nats nine, 
Juttiiehiro l ani/.iki. Yukio Mishinn. 
and even such an a v, uit-gurdc wr iter 
as Os a nut Dazai. De-piie llu* surface 
Westernism and \:i.s| range of .sub- 
ject -mailer. ihe-y are aW intensely 
Japanese in tlu-ir absorption with 
sensual detail, their stress on direct 
feelings rather than intelleeUial pro- 
cesses, their ire; of nalni il imagety 
to evoke human emotion, and their 
general lack of interest in plot. 

One peculiarly laparu.se genre 
llial has engaged writers ever since 
llei.ut times i-. the :.niliii.\n ditei.ills 
" following brush which com- 
prises diaries, descriptions of Jour- 
neys, collections of essays, and 
impressions or nature. Such books 
may often appear casual, even hap- 
hazard: but the rjilhiisn not only 
include some of the most perceptive 
writing in Japanese literature, but in 
general are far more deliberately 
structured than one first imagines. 
The mast famous of all the zurhiisu 
also happens to be the first extant 
example of Ihe genre. This is Tlw 
Pillow Book written about the year 
ad 1000 by Sei Shonagon, a Court 
lady and a contemporary of Mura- 
salu Sh-ik'ibu. It is a vast collection 
of notes, Lists, character sketches, 
nature descriptions, and anecdotes. 
Besides being one of the most de- 
tailed documents of daily life in 
tenth-century Japan, the book gives 
a fascinating picture of the author 
herself, a complicated, intelligent, 
well-informed woman who was 
quick, impatient, keenly observant 
of detail, high-spirited, emulative, 
sensitive to the charms and beauties 
of toe natural world and to the 
pathos of tilings, yet intolerant and 
callous about people whom she re- 
garded as her sooial or intellectual 
inferiors. It fa also one of the few 
trryity humorous books in the Japan- 
ese. fangunge^-or rattier, one of the 
fow whose humour travels, as in 
Sh6n agon’s sketch of a pompous, 
foolish Court official and his g&uch* 
ories, or in her description of how n 
lover should not behave when he 
gets up and leaves his mistress at 
dawn. 

It was during the Heian period 
also that the -diary, always a ratiier 
marginal form of literature in toe ; 
We«. developed as one of ffje most.. 
Important > and . original, Japanese • 
genres. The word IVdinry’*, too ugh 
often unavoidable, is in fact a’ mis- 
nomer for describing toe 1 Japanese 
hlkkl, Whioh.prt usually pQt system- 
atic jkords of.. .daily events- m a 
: person's . life but intimate,:; Jmpres- ■ 
sionlstio. accounts of diapgiiig emo- - 
Liomri states' 'and ;df VlW- wnt^s 

reaofiloiM td otoer peopl^j' to Tbe , 

protean b»u»^ :^ ™ “drroun^ng , 

Sorid.V and to toe hii mi*, pf ■ to®.. 
hSflu cbhdJtion,-Tbus T to©;’dIary 

andShOti-^ -• 


but in it* slum ambit evokes the 
entire life of a shy, intro%peclivc 
Conn lady for whom fancies, 
1 1 reams, ami 1 topes became more 
important lti«i 11 reality, bringing hoi 
(as Robert Payne has writ ion) <uu of 
her eleven ih -century palace into the 
present day : “ She is very alive, 
very vulnerable, and rather to our 
surprise we discover that she is tutr 
contemporary.” I his same sense of 
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direct nc-ri and imnvjiliaty is inspired 
by The ( inxsumer Veins, a plangent 
yet strangely affecting ** diary ” by a 
solitary, love -torn woman who lived 
in the tenth century. ** Wc may not 
approve of her", writes Donald 
Keene, 

hut wc understand her perfectly. He- 
cm tree she confines IrersJf to dus.-tibiiig 
her emotions, always vrelii ibe s.inic 
nuked honesty, and dixs not describe 
ophemeral even is or intellectual -PlVii- 
liiliiHii, her diary, like most other 

E Tiiducts of the Heian feminine sc n st- 
ill ty, has a modernity th.it astonishes 
us today. 

Otte remarkable a spec 1 of classical 
Japanese literature is that so many 
of Ihc most important works were 
written by women. Indeed I know of 
no other culture in l lie world where 
women have ever enjoyed such liter- 
ary predominance, 1 his phenome- 
non, which has recently attracted 
keen interest (and perhaps some 
envy) among members of the 
Women's Liberation move men 1 

(recent ixstiev of it he popular Wo- 
men's Lib magazine. IF onuut, con- 
tain articles on Heian women poets, 
on The Talc of (ienji. and on Sei 
Shonagon). can be explained partly 
by (lie favourable social and eco- 
nomic situation of women in the 
Heian upper classes, hut above all 
by the fact that during this long, 
flourishing period of Japanese cul- 
ture men wrote mainly in Chinese, a 
" dead ” language that lew of them 
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hail ever heard i»r spoken, and left 
the expressive. supple. living Japan 
esc idiom Ui women writers. For 
evoking direct feelings, For picturing 
llie world as they actually saw it. for 
d&vcriliing their own thoughts find 
the i hou glils of tlic fictional charac- 
ters they created, and fnr recording 
dialogue in a realistic, convincing 
way. Japanese was by Far the .'itpc- 
rioj medium, and the women who 
used it for ilicir writing were at a 
great advantage. Their central role 
in classical literature, bulb prose and 
poetry. had a profound effect on the 
literary tradition in general, giving it 
a type oi feminine sensibility, an 
■Immediate emotional quality, a poig- 
nant sense of the passing of time, a 
fed for the sights and sounds and 
smelts or the physical world, which 
characterize much of the finest 
Japanese writing in later centuries 
long after women had lost then 
special position, ami which arc out- 
standing in the work of the best 
modern male writers like Kaffi 
Nagai and Yasiin.-iri Kuwabaia.. 

Japanese is grouped with Grlyak. 
Hurian. K el. and some other bizarre 
ciun pan ions among the " noil -related 
languages »t the Old World In its 
original classical form it has not llu* 
remotest connexion with Chinese 
(except foi proper names, there is 
hardly n single t'hinesc ideogram in 
the entire Taft ■ of Genii or in The 
Pillow Hook), and both classical and 
modern JujKincsc literature are writ- 
ten in nil idiom us remote from 
fcngfa-li and its fncloTlurapewi rel- 
atives us any human language could 
possibly be. To acquire a fluent 
reading knowledge of modern 
Japanese, let alone of the classical 
I item l lire, requires an inordinate 
amount «»| lime and effort: and U> 
render it accurately into anything 
drat resembles literary English for 
r tench 01 Cieimi:nii is an almost 
impossible task. As a rule the host 
we van -hops to achieve is some sort 
of viable compromise between lilti- 
■fain ami literalure. Japanese verse, 
especially the classical tanka and 
haiku, is in un opinion virtually 
untiiinslatabb : and. since so much 
or la pan s In-si writing -is impreg- 
nated with verse, not onl\ because 
of the ciiiisumt use of poetic quota- 
tions (as in the the No 

drama and CliikamalMi’s plays), but 
because- the lyric tradition was semi- 
nal in the entire development of 
Japanese prose literature, the novels 
anti essays and plays too arc pecu- 
liarly resistant to transposition into 
other languages. 

Vet despite all the difficulties (and 
the meagrenev, of the rewards 


offered to the translator) a good 
part of the most ini port tint Japanese 
I iteralurc. cspccia II y prose fiction. 
ZuihiiMi. and drama, is now avail- 
able to the English reader in 
acceptable, and sometime* excellent, 
translation. The great pioneer, of 
course, is Arthur Walcy whose mon- 
umental translation of Tin Tale of 
Geiiji Mime forty yeans ago brought 
Japanese literature alive for lire 
non-spccialisl reader and inspired a 
new generation of scholar-transla- 
tors whose work dill continues. One 
of the unexpected by-products of the 
Second World War was to provide a 
large number ol young men in 
England and America with the op- 
portunity to master the intricacies of 
the Japanese language; many of 
them later became engaged with the 
vast literature tlml wa*i now open to 
them and were in-spired to make 
some of t-heir favourite works avail- 
able ill the West. 

Owing to this lorl u ill uis ciictim 
stance F.nglMi ami American read- 
ers now have greater access to 
Japanese literature, both classical 
and modern, than to that ol any 
oilier distant culture. This is pointed 
up by Ihc remarkable fact that The 
f>reatn of the lied Chamber, gen- 
erally recognized as Hie supreme 
novel in Chinese literature, has still 
llovcr lu-en published m a full 
English (rurHalinu and that t-lic 
trunca-led version is a near disaster ; 
indeed hardly a single important 
Chinese work ol fret ion has 
appeared in anything approaching a 
satisfactory English or French trans- 
lation. It also happens Ihal (rail sla- 
t-ions l-roni Japanese literalure are 
overwhelmingly in English. Otvlv 
one chapter of Hie Talc of Genii ha-, 
been published in the French trans- 
lation by Professor Charles Magucii 
a uer. and ibis is written m a style so 
literal and reb.iibalive :i> in pul one 
olT nut mils Murasaki'.s novels hm 
olassical la pan esc lileraviirc in gen 
cud ; the same applies to Andre 
llcatijaid'.s Lis Nates th ■ Jteect tic 
Sci Slum agon. which can be road 
only as a son ot penance. Transla- 
tions of modern Japanese fiction in 
I ivneli and oilier European l.in- 
gutge*. are u-ual'j based on tin- 
English versions and Miller from all 
the drawbacks of " sccund-iiaiid " 
work. 

English and Aineririn reuilws 
Uuis Jiavc a unique a -antage in 
approaching Japanese literature ; 
and if I may end these remarks by a 
piece of advice (m»l, of course, 
entirely disinterested') it is that 
anyone who wishes to expand his 
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Grass on the Wayside .... 

Natsume Soaokl 

Translated and with ah Introduction by Edwin McClellan 
' Sosekl ia perhaps the most Influential ol alt modem Japanese 
writers: he transformed fiction In his country almost overnight, 
replacing vulgar melodrama with exquisite psychological Insight 
and understanding . . . now a work of undoubted genius and 
rare beauty has been made available in Its entirety .' — The Scotsman 
1 It is not the " (acts " of this apparently slight, evon trivial slice ' 
of family life which matter, but the way they are presented: the 
unerring instrumentation of the soenes. the subtle resonance of 
false and true behind the Immediate appearances, the unique 
timbre of every cfiarooter. every one singing, but in irremediable 
discord.'-— The S poet a! or £1.75 

Two Japanese Novelists : Sasaki and Toson 

Edwin McClellan 

1 A more detailed account Of the. range of SOsaki'a work Is to be ' ■ 
found -In Two Japanese Novelists i . . by Edwin McClellan. His 
book includes ample quotations from Soseki's novels, and these 
should encourage the Western reader to seek out (he translations ' 
that fortunately exist of several of his heal works . . ShamazHd . 
Tosbn, the other novelist discussed -In Mr. McClellan's book is much 
less accessible. ... From Mr. McClellan's descriptions arid tits 


tindvislanding of Itimuui and artistic 
pussi hi lilies by immersing himself ill 
a rich and unfamiliar culture should 
give at k-a si oik year of his reading 
time to the great corpus ot classical 
and iiindern Japanese literature that 
in now available in the English 
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The Manvoshi! : ( hie Thousand Poems 
Selected mul TennJatcJ from the Japa- 
nese. tiaiisljted by Ralph Hodgson and 
a committee of Japan*:-*.* translators, 
Lolumhia University Press, I %5 (poems 
mainly written c iitift-lMt. translations 
111 st published in IV-W: this is the ear- 
liest ol Japan's poe-tic anthologies and 
hy far the most varied and a flee ling or 
llicm all). 

The Gossamer Tears: The Diary uf a 
Nobleiunnun of lleian Japan, transla- 
ted by Edward Seidefisiieker. Tokyo: 
Charles Tuttle l%4 (describes the wri- 
ter’s life from ‘>54 to ‘.>74 wiih emphasis 
»n her n nil. i pp i love affair with ihe 
leading statesman of ilie day). 

Ihe Pillow Until of Sd Sboiiaf>tai. 
trails hi led by Ivan Morris. Oxford 
University Press, l%7, and Penguin 
Hooks, l')7| (writ ten fu Sei Shonugon « 

) iVniV ' c,IVtfr ‘ n l ? l '*e period from VPO to 

. , l ,, b‘ Geiiji by Murusaki 
Shikthu, translated h> Arthur Walcy 
i Mn rasa ki wrote tile novel in the early 
part of the eleventh century ; Wu Icy’s 
Ira ns! a lion, which first appeared in six 
volumes pnhKs'lu'd in London from 
Ii/25 iii lujj. i$ now available in 
mink- rmis editions including paper- 
back ). 

.-I* / Ctosserl a Hritlye of Dreams : 
Hceolleetiam o/ a It »hn<ii in Eicventh- 
Camay Japan, trans-la led by Ivan 
Morris. Oxford Unixcrsiiy Press. Lon- 
don. amt Dial Press. Neiv York. 1971 
hi "diary" In luriv Snr.ishinn des- 
cribing Iil-i life Iro i n 1(120 in t - ( 050). 

l-.sSttvs in Idleness : Tin I snn riireynsa 
■ >/ A 'en to. traiislaled by On mild 

Keene. ( oliinibia University Press. 
I‘t , 7 itliis :uihii\u. _ written hy ihe Bodd- 
hi-'t piled. Ytssliidit Kcnko, between 
IJ.lu .uni 1532. is a magmlieent short 
iniioilii.-iion io lapan-->e .icm belies and 
traditiona-l W.ivs ol llioughll. 

Ihe No I ‘lays ,»/ Japan. Irmistaled hy 
Arthur Wales . London. |‘»2I (these 


language. The fofhmiiig he levied list 
of titles (all in print) will be Useful 
for readers who decide to lake the 
plunge. Of all the “remote" cul- 
tures in Phe world onl) Japan's has 
both a great body of classical works 
and a very live modern literature 


plays, some ot tile most powerful and 
evocative in all literature, were written 
in (4 k hire fourteenth und curl) 
lifleentli centuries: Wa ley’s transla- 
tions appeared in I ‘>21. only u few 
years after he started learning 
Japanese, and have been ro-kiMied in 
several editions). 

The Life of an -I niomns IToinan nml 
Other H'riiinys bv I ham Sailakn. 
trunvluted h\ Ivan Morris. Chn>pmuii 
and Hall, London, and New Directions. 
New York. I‘>fi3 (an anthology ol 
Suikaku's prose works written between 
IfiMi and I (i‘)2 1 . 

Major Plays ol CbikamtUsit, Iransluled 
bv Donald Keene. Columbia Univer- 
«a‘ly Prens. |0fi| (these remarkable 
puppet-plays, later adnpled lor the 
Kalmki slime, were written in Mil- early 
part of the eighteenth century by 
Chikamulsn Mun/aemou. a brilliant 
dramatist who hail the mislortune of 
he in# ilubbcd “Ihe Shakespeare of 
In pan "l. 

The Penytiin Hook of Japanese IVrvr. 
iransluled by Geoirrcy llownas and 
Anthony Thw-uile, Penguin Biuiks. I*N«4 
(Ihe poems in this valuable anthology 
date from earliest legendary iimc% until 
the present). 

Modern Japanese Slum Stones, trans- 
lated hy Edward Seideiisliekci . Ivan 
Morris, Lie oil rvy Sargent, and (ieorge 
Salto, edited by Ivan Morris. Eyre amt 
Spottiswoode. London, IDiM (translu- 
lions of twenty-live short sl<*rics written 
by twenty -the writers between l l >IO and 
I ‘>54). 

Sost.Kt Naim'mi . Kokoro. Iran dated by 
lid win MeCk-lkm, Chicago. I*>?7 (writ- 
ten in 1 ( )I4). 

K vi i : N.vti.vi, Kan; the Suibblei : The 
I ih and ll'rfiines of iVugm kn/ti, |X7d- 
IW, translated bv IMward Seulcn- 
slieker. Sl.url'oril, l*>f»5. 

IlINK I II HO 'I ANT/ SKI. Sonic l‘l cfcl 
Nettles, Uunvlaled by Edward Seidcii- 
stieker, London and New York. |‘)55 


>0 the .ubiwTSS'^ 
lure (London, 1953,. ‘ 


I written in 1929c n . 1 
translated hy 

;. 01 n?,s ^ York, i?l 


he new professionals and the old genius 


vsNt-lll Ml'IR “"d s - SCHOF.N- "background " to ihe plays. Fur the Elizabethan theatre, a«d ihe ethical 
Imit Editors): original £ ompanion was conceived and ihenlrical history of the nl.ivs, 

mm minion lo Sliukespenre \ n shadow of a rapidly expand- hardly needs radical revision. The 
- ^ Shakespeare scholarship which scholarship of the intervening years 


47 P n. Cambridge University Press. 
UO (paperback, tl.20j. 


(Himfred thousand words or more, as 
Kb sometime- about our ignorance 
our knowledge of the man. about 
ev * Kicked theatre He had to work for, 
e clumsy habits of his printers, about 
i contemporaries and the eireum- 
lacci, near and remote, in which the 
od was done; of the transcendental 
Aim itself, no more than un echo or 


in I "42-47); Th t Kty editors of the original Com- 

Hovvard H'bbett. Londi, of IW4, Harley Granville- 

i“*IS!15p «*• °- H : ni T , des ‘ 

Hiblxxi, Lnmloa and C BLl the work of their fourteen 
(written in 1962). E Q , tl buiors a„ 

S «‘L hundred thou -and words or more, as 
truncated by Edward Sr JLS h soJie^ jmes about our ignorance 
London and New Ywl. SRtSSi a( the man. about 

fjjK', 9 'u < !a d l9J J; ^ Jr^Ktckcd theatre he had to work for, 
-tahiiLiu added in Ifffk-E .-i um -v habiis of his printers, about 

tX';- ^'^ E ^poraries and the circuin- 

twr M-n L, ! 1d0 " “m d 'JSfcvi. near and remote, in which the 
Sonrn >/\A VCC i n « m BrJl l«k was dime; of the transcendental 
n," ", / I, 1 ' Mwmum. », E d« ihetf. no more than un echo or 

of w,mt has Mlrcady bccn 

fared ,l lu D Dona t <}nl > ,wo of lhc tfha P fcrs - in 
New York. ifl.Sfi (wriitcxi n ,fKt by Granville- Barker himself 
Lmiyei Unman, iransbloj Iblhe dramatic art of the plays and 

(wrilk-n i^S). and *** R >' l:m<ls ° n ,heir P° e,r y 
F-»cic critical essays in appreciation 

'ran^ndcnl.l BenuK " ; Ihc 
New York, I "57 (written i: fOiber^ winimarizod th He rent aspects 
Tire Mo Jem ,V,‘< ffluyv iv^of (hit growing body of historical 
DiUKdil Kecne, New Yw\ itoowlodgc which constitutes the 
ten in 1956); Ihe lcmpL-v! ^ 

Pavilion, tr:in -laled bv |. ; | 

London and New Yorl l - 1 


has produced not only new critical 
approaches but the problems of a 
general fragmentation of knowledge 
into specialized inlerests. Inevitably 
most of the Coin paninn is " an echo 
or recounting of what has already 
been said ", but as a standard 
primer it has lasted well because it 
reduces the complex ramifications 
of the subject to manageable pro- 
portions. 

The New Companion is modelled 
on its predecessor, though with that 
" astonishing growth of profes- 
sionalism" noted bv one of ihe 


is represented chiefly hv certain 
shifts of emphasis and the in trod ire- 
lion of new topics. 

Thus, extending A. W. Pollard's 
previous account of bibliographical 
methods, Blake more Evans takes us 
farther into the intricacies of tex- 
tual scholarship in Ihc light of recent 
interest in the precise nature of 
those " clumsy habits " of Shake- 
speare's printers. The ground 
covered by Gladys Wi I Lock's' chap- 
ter on Shakespeare's English in the 
earlier volume is approached from 
two different directions in its sue- 


"OX* Ihc lessor : TingiiiTlYJrtlly by Kiindotph 

contributors as characteristic of Quirk, and in terms of classical 
modern Shakespeare studies, it is rhetoric by Brian Vickers. W. R. 


idling of vvhnt ha- already been 


Jy been cnl ' r . e '? (he work of academic 
specialists, in contrast to the mis- 
cellaneous qualifications of those 
ers, in writing in the earlier volume. More- 
himself over, as Ihc editors point out, Ihe 
lys and continuing spread of the -ubjeci is 
poetry reflected in another sense by the 
presence of eight American contri- 

. .k! butors * 

' ' , , Nevertheless much of the bread- 
aspects iini i-binicr information about 
storieal Shakespeare's life, his sources and 
cs the influences, ihc nol-so- wretched 


ten in 1 9 Wq * 11 / e tewfieds® which constitutes the influences, the noi-so-vvrerelieil courtly and \v 

Pavilion, Iran -laled by |i ; { 
l.ondun and New Yorl. l> r 

in 1956): After the Ban^M Irrxi | s • 

yssiS; Ihe poet as a public servant 

Mnl\innnicr and Olk/r Up. f A JL 

ted by Edward SeidcMk^L. 

Keene, Geoffrey Sargem, ifWAN RKKS s been equal to -his strength of intellect, le-dy to poi 


rhetoric by Brian Vickers. W. R. 
Ellon's chapter on Eli/abelhan 
thought, which has no counterpart 
in the original (’omptruhn, ivficels 
a major topic of inquiry developed 
during the past thirty years. It is a 
pity that room could not also have 
been found to consider two other 
subjects that have received increas- 
ing attention in recent years: the 
shaping influence of medieval and 
morality drama. n<ui that of quasi- 
drama tie pageants and pastimes, 
courtly and popular. 


As foi *’ the truivsccntlcnul genius 
itself", three outstanding essays in 
the new volume nm only keep it 
firmly in sight but manage within 
their restricted compu*s to illumin- 
ate it afresh. Daniel Seltzer traces 

the development of Shakespeare's 
t heat tic a | style in terms of the pro- 
gressively complex demands and 
opportunities it presented to the 
actors and audiences of his time. 
This admirable essay is comple- 

mented in several ways hy Muriel 
Hrudbrook's brilliant' condensed 
analysis of Shake vpearc\ Jacobean 
style and its capacity to present 

growth and change in characters and 
their relationships. And in the 
lightest circle of nil Inge-Slina 
Evvbank. adroitly ill ust rales how 
Shakespeare's poetry becomes xviih 
increasing dramatic effectiveness 
" the true image of it* subject ", Each 
of these essays is a triumphant 
demolish iitiou that scholarship and 
criticism at their best arc not two 
distinct activities. 

H any sense of ilie present direc- 
tion of Shakespeare studies emerges 
from the AYu Com pooh at. it is its 
movement away from yesterday's 
orthodoxies about Ordci, Degree, 
and "the Great Chain of Being" 


■ts keys lo the interpretation of lire 
plays. This version of Ihc Elizabe- 
than world-picture, vvho-e existence 
was not even suspected by the origi- 
nal (.'oinptuiioii, is challenged in 
several contributions to the new 
volume, notably by Muriel Bt ad- 
brook's contention that "the emble- 
matic framework was never quite 
as stable as critics like Till yard tend 
to suggest, and Ulysses* famous 
speech on degree is ;i lament for its 
passing ", by Joel Uurstfield’s 
emphasis on the discrepancy between 
political ideology and reality ("in 
Shakespeare's England order and 
degree, where they existed at all. 
existed more in form ihan sub- 
stance *'). and by W. R. Elton's per- 
spective on *' the incipient disordering 
or breakdown of ihc analogical and 
pre-Cartesian tradition In fact 
the Shakespeare represented in the 
best essays of the volume bears a 
close resemblance to Muiilaigne's 
image of mail, ” cmdoyanl ct divers “ 

Finally, if this C oin/u tnirm proves 
as durable as its predecessor, there 
should be all oppoii unity to change 
“Stravinsky" lo "Stanislavsky" on 
page 150, to amend *' cnngiiosceiiti " 
on page IM. and lo reconsider ihe 
unconventional spelling of " De 
Wit” that occurs several rimes. 


toil by Edward ScidrtWfcVL. 

Keene, Geoffrey Sargdii, ,p0AV RKKS s 

Morris. Now York. 1^ .'Me Grevlllc, Lord Brooke, 1554- 

\m 

iN.n. Mlogctlier moir ik- lu' „• „„ . 

book> by Mishinu K.£. C,l,kal “‘ographv. 

appeared in bTigli<h Irani: fiMpp, Rout ledge and Kogan Paul. 

Hind let i.i logy is forlMn', iDJO. 

Almost all ihc mortem /*• ! — — — 

' ** « g cr ox- 
por-uion of English poetry written 
Wore ihe Augustan Age, discovered 
■ nun ' : "I"vh provided a greater chal- 


T" , 1 1 1 p 1 ' 1 * ' J 0 ' 1 '-' provided a greater chal- 

In the shadow ot Eliot 

■MiAMH IHKMIKS: .hair, ami an open pianoforte, ihe HmwaariS fact •» '“"6 manuscript poem 

k Shu itiiiiz Joy effect is pure Bicdcmwier in its ulU-i* dew of his fuvourile bad come mfo bis 


been equal to -his stienglh of intellect. 
I scarcely know the author whom lie 
would not have surpassed.” But 
there has been little critical comment 
on his poetry, though Yvor Winters 
placed him in that olla pndrida of 
six teen ill-century poets which he 
offered to those who were supposed 
to be surfeited w ith a diet of Sidney 
and Spenser. 

No doubt ihc qualities in fire- 
ville's writing remarked by Squihey 


tody to pound his though' ink* 
wise form, hm .1 man uf ii.ilural 
g.kl'i^ who worked lo iliw'pliire* llreni 
and exobv a new form of poclic 
language which would bring p-re:rj 
oiM of ihe pupilage of ficliull ililo 
lire " real " world of " Iruth 
Grcvillc began writing poetry ill 
the 157i*s as a mcnilic r ol Sidney's 
inuiiiale circle and. as Mrs* Hum- 
phry Ward long ago pointed out. 
some of ihc poenre in ('»iWi. n arc 


siiuglu lo inherit Sidney's position as 
lire- observed of all observers, mar- 
ried his widow, and muddled his 
condu.-t oil Sidney's. Ihu <nevillc 
wa> too catuioire and too astute to 
lie involved in the nliiiiiaU folly of 
Essex’s rebel I ion. and dt -droved his 
play on .Antony and t 'U-op.il r.i led 
this should hriiiglmn into oi-preimt. 

The principal herre-lil he derived 
from Ins n-t'irei.iiion with Essex vx.is 
intimacy with Bacon when they 
were both at Essex House in ihe 


nJYVM H BROOKS : 

A Sliiipiug Joy 
39.1pp. Methuen. £4. 

This collection of commissioned 
articles, essays, lectures, makes non- 
sense of Yeats’s claim under which 
they shelter. Whose “ shaping joy " 
has kepi what “ sorrow pure " ? 
Here is nothing blit a file, or port- 
manteau. labelled “ 1960-1970". 
Being the work of a distinguished 
critic, the pieces nalundly bear the 
unilury impress of his mind and 
long-tried professional skills. Blit 
this is no place to look for method- 
ology. 

From the start t leanth Brooks is 
eager lo shrug off that New Critics’ 
tag tied round his neck : 

The -New Critic would seem 10 be 
trapped in a cell without windows or 
door, siaring ih rough « reading glass 
at his hrerany text. effeoluaHy cut off 
front iill the activities of the world 
outside- -from history and science, 
Troni the other aris, and front nnture 
and hlinmiMly itself. 

Hut such monastic retraalw have long 
ago been turned into .tourist, or .stu- 
dent. traps ; find of " the three R's of 
criticism " (to use his term) it is no 
discourtesy to remark then even now 
he is more consistently alert and dis- 
creet on the writing, than on either 
the reader or writer. 

Take (he piece entitled "Edgar 


vhuirs and an open piunofoi tc, the Hotwnaii's fee 
effect is pure Bicdermeier in its mu-r dew of his Tuv. 
bareness and sin qd icily bu»l for lihe Tbc cnoliantre 
crimson- tinted glass with curtains all blandishment* 
of crimson, silver and gold. u,r ‘ l , s, l lf ' w e 

Instead Siegfried Ciied ion's Me. It 
nnlzfl/toH 7 nkes ( onmaml is brought menl j,}, nV 
to bear on the rather obvious, clul- se ||\ 
lerod, highly textured and uphol- . 

stured interiors in which many of Wc 1 s V C|,, ., fo l 
Poe’s hypcrnesliictic heroines and ol H- ,onc B 
heroes —long before Wagner or 1. lid- a vengeance, 
wig of Ravarin or Ibsen's entombed The shift of a d « il(h ’ '| 
hoiirgcoisie— led their suffncuting loft these essays .4! 
lives. The hero of " The Assign."- yoa<ns of YieJnam, » 
tion ' (CoMecting objels d’art for their ;uni w is 0 f American "cj 
very meaninglessness) no doubt is an ... c:i 7W rft|d anJ'f 

c;.rly example uf Vklorinn camp; Ju ™‘\ FlU S j 
ycl dial modish contemporary cunnot ^ 
p£in*iiN is lyipivUi’Wy tint dpaiwn. hi- " murderous itHiw 60 ^ _j 
viend we are lre^te<l to " zombies ". The evsny on Auden £ u “7j 
S urrealism, Mnx Ernst, with inevit- four through “BaiMD* J 1 
able intimations of " the world of etc. as if Ibis crl, 2LiUl 
the absurd". The most arresting some recent 
points, grafted from Allen Tate's The talking votce.t^Jjl 
"Our Cousin, Mr Poe", lead lo the the able l«idi« • loe ^3 
grand conclusion that Poe, whatever might make » 
else he may have been, xv«s also a . introduction 
self-conscious, bantering satirist bility pf P os . 

(propped hy -a reference to The, America, 1 Set 
American Mercury, dtked 1931 ! ). T. S. Eliot. . R 
The whole performance is elegant, i.s too benigr 
Intelligent, Various ideas from JoaUi to driV 
varlovis sources (Giedion, Tntc) are argued ctlmw 
nealily juxtaposed. But whatever mains alTtla 6 


none which provided a u renter chal- vlHes writing remarked by Sjiuthey t | llsC ly related lo .Sidney's in Astro- minnacy xvnn uacon wntn urej 

fcnjo than Fulke Grcvi lie's Bvron un d Lamb have deterred the critics, pf, el an,/ Stella: they give un ironic were both at E^ex Noiisc m ihe 

i , and it is good to have a , List this uvist io the romantic sentiment of J***. *)' T™* 1 * «/ 

JL? op,nion . of the full-length study of Hie work of a Astrophcl. OnwiMrt mind continued t-eenUuR Greville discusses rhe 

H uu-ii 1 1 mis feet nu **?:{?!' ■„ u . 8 mnnuscr 'Pt poem writer or such intcllcetual distinction i 0 accept ihc dominance of Sidney's n*lmt anil worth of man s knoxv- 

dvw of his fuvourile , ” c ttbk: h hud come into his that he could never be labelled example and when, many years after as Bacon doe* in Inc .Atf- 

TJic cnolianlress nature svittli. Coleridge paid Greville the " minor". Indeed the obstacle lo an Sidney’s death, he wrote n long ynnteiiien/ a/Lcarning ; butlns niiinj 

blaiidishmciii* now for fompliment of imitation. Charles admission of Futke Greville among prose dedication for his own poems, ‘ s more sceptical than Bacons, anu 

lor us, if we care w w+ ’lirab. as recorded by Hadiit found the major poets derives from doubt this look a form which could xviih J?j as!<s \' vo riuc-vlions xvhreh Bacon, 

ought to be noted ig ;'£» "a truly formidable and invit- whether the name of poet is applic- some plausibility be described as mDS , ni ^ n ' ^ l t u n asked .XV jut 

» S^ y : JK1 " RK,SUm ' UPthe S 

SSrSHSS 

or (Lionel) Johnson' t v rad his command of language final poclic talent working relent- (where he had been with Sidney) $ ,kT ,i»h.c^!» 

a voRgcanoe. L . 


ucw I'l ms luvvuuiv- ‘•■■s ic_ 

Tire cnolianlress nauire s’u BMJv Coleridge paid Greville tho "minor". Indeed the obstacle lo an 
blandishment* now fw ‘--'Wniplimeni of imitation. Charles admission of Fulke Greville among 
t\»r us, if wc care w -limb, as recorded by Had i it found the major poets derives from doubt 
ought to be noted ijjin- am " a lriljy f ormidabIe an j invit . whether the name of poet is applic- 

n!"m of hi* P mvn?l h , is Sti ' ,e is a Poculy P t- able at all. Joan Rees sums up the 

memo) ms mm. « ;W, cabalisiical ", And Southey controversy: 

w . , K, hack SSf ,ha * fcw , wri, f rs t ad c , ver In Greville wc have, not as has 

Wc recni to W . Jg 1 rwfs of profo under thought : often been assumed, a writer of min- 


ivorce of words from music 


rt'lE MAZZARO j . Independent, that is, of the alle- or Stella’s image, but he uses the 

“formations in the Renaissance gorical-mystica! meaning to which irreducible fact of Stella so regularly 

(Wi Lyric they pointed for Augustine. Poetry to recall him from high idealisms and 

to, rnrn-u XT ■ „ began to be viewed as a branch of sockU conventions that it is perhaps 

■G) n UniVers,ty Press rhetoric. The impersonal singer fair enough to interpret rhe line, as 

i — * gave way to a man speaking out of Mr Mazzaro and many another critic' 

* a particular situation. For this pur- does, as a command <© Mm to write 

*5* Mazzaro traces a progres* pose the sonnet sequence was what he really feels. Ambiguous as 

dissociation of words nnd music, uniquely fitted, permitting the con- it is. Sidney’s between fie* and 

.... _ ^ « i! - _ ./Lifa! nf cinin.f tc tKmrilp in nATtuvinKnn unflh 


the able leather. 


«?«£ 


might make 
inlrnduction t0.'4»» 


™oi7nartoas in the Renalsrance 
SlWi Lyric 

^ 25 ^ Universit y P ress 


ledge, as Bacon dues in Ihc .4,1- 
vtt met item of Learning \ but his mind 
is more sceptical than Bacon's, and 
he asks two questions which Bacon, 
like most men, left unasked : What 
reliance cun wc have on the faculties 
which give us " knowledge " ? What 
evidence have we that our '‘know- 
ledge’’ corresponds to ultimate real- 
ity ? So the opening fifty-nine stanzas 
of the poem describe the delusive 
quality of human learning and only 
then, with this well established, does 
Greville admit (hat something of 
value may nevertheless be achieved, 
provided that we do not allow this 
to lead us to love the xx’orld. 

With such an attitude to human 
endeavour it is not surprising that 
Greville believed that 

those words In every tongue are host 
Which do most properly express the 

thought 

— a judgment little different from 


supervised) had .Is liis purpusv "not 
vanishing pleasure aUure. Inn moral 
images and examples t.is dirediny 
tluc.nis) in guide every nun iliumgh 
die confused Vahyrimh ol his own 
desires and life ". 

l'or C'irvxiHc tlieu. gifted .i*. lie 
xi;i> w-'.li ihe pov.er to create images 
and lo Use iiiei.iplinr. .uni 1 1 h a 

dr.tiii.iiisi's insight cli.tr.i-.1e x 

.itid nioli’.c. poet i y w.i, " .m ilienu- 
tive form of public service, another 
way of pulling one’s gifts and edu- 
cation at ihe service of lire Stare and 
one'.s fellow men ", Therefore his 
primary concern, as he supposed 
Sidney's had been, was with truth — 
noi the podic truth of imaginative 
stff-con.iisten.'y. but a precise and 
intellectual truth such as Lucre-tint 
lud attempted. Foxv poets move 
easily in the realms of speculation-' 
and when they do they arc liable t<> 
he misunderstood : Gicvitle sLc^ - 
lo prevent misunJerslandin^O/))- 
sometimes at the expense q'g Split 
understood at ail. 

Miss Rees provides enoUiPAKI- 
graphical information abouiMR, 
man xvho claimed in his epitaph tl^ 
he had been " Servant to Queei, 
Elizabeth, Counsellor to King 
James, Friend to Sir Philip 
Sidney ”, and wtiose poetry, like 
Sidney’s or Surrey’s or Herbert's, 
derived from the social tradition of 
Lhe pourtie-r. She deals with the 
difficult problems of dating Gre- 
vitle’s poems, made all the worse by 
his ” accretive ” method of composi- 
tion- ; she has excellent studies of his 


America, W 

T. H. ElioL . fiulfor ^ 

i.s loo bealip). 
loath to 
argued 
ninins at iji 

Paradise , 

seminar. I 


neaniy luxuiposod. But whulover 
eweotaHons the 6i4«le raises are not 
ptnfiUcd, A game is ployed ; die bid 
Li . overstated ; the final harkl « lost. 


r n s ' J U Ben JonsonV « Lei your matter nm tion- ; she has excellent studies of hi: 

“S' u “Sh before your wonte or from Svlffs hvo survMng dramas; and Jn gon 

of predi- jpn*» preference for “proper words in eral provides a much-needed inlro- 

proper places”. <5oosisienlly. Ore- dneUw lo the work of a poet wire 
I'i'ls!!!” wile claimed Lhat Sidney in lira demands, but repays, toe dose* 


^ r ' c P oc * r y * 5 1° Augus- w 

f M'vJca, "This shift ".he tunwYtodRuna.' He S'so deeply im sanie cqnsblousness, hLs own. 

P hom music and words to volved in the situations he speaks To illustrate bis theme. _ Mr 
‘ sclf-understandina, and from that he has no need for turn- Mazzaro has developed a technique 
' and *rif. ltn a AF .,J3S 1" tlve or descriot ion. They nr e Implicit ,of qaotnlion . sufficiently unexpecled 


mode, Mr Mazzaro sees it as tending > bilily. Donne’s discords arte tesolved 
to ©pic or at Jeast to narrative. Donne .only Jn that they exwt w-twin the 
. _ ... j ii- in. «ame consWou&ne.w. his awn. 


turns it to drama. He is so deeply in- 
volved in the situations he speaks 


Arcadia (whoso fix&t publication he auentlon. 


^ -md srif-undcrstandinc. he- live or description. They nr e implicit of quotation sulHciently unexjrecled l?fjriJTA5C TDAVT?TC 

im the from the firsHIne. The singe direc- to warrant coniideratiq n. &yllirtlc- JLbMl'A & IKAVJtLb. . 

The 1 , coniiste n c y dons are no longer required because nUy it is tiresome. It compels him . 

John Willdhson £6 . 

3^™ of^’SLr’wtla torn -d~h(«r: Sg|.?S£i*?: ,^TKJ??SSS&i '7“* ;'™»*l»tion or Egaria's'dearipttonofiinrfravcliintHuMiddl. 

In of idcaV c t 0f **! t cottrtois and native folk-troditjon, , come from nowhere, utriess It j is , East dunpB 4ho Fourth Century ad. Mr Wilkinson pays special nttenllon to 
bure. leads htn ♦ 3 ^2i c u from Petrarch, Ficino >pd Ovid, sufficient lo say they ootiie from; a : the archaeological mul topographical aspects o{ H 10 Travels and provld^ 

I km of t f, e J, Si 6 T 11 "* was not where his d^y life! was 'kind' of cri ticalconti ^ the fust up4o-datcpfcms 'of all the identSflaWe buildings Tnentiohedr^nany 

&»pd,^i.' K ^. re,,llon , ? Ws lived, hut * ‘.-A 


. cussed : 


. It is Polony- -some tliirty f cC » [ n IJlc essuy pdl EOe is foHOwcd by , 

. length 1 find , twenty-five in •; breadlli— a one on Housman. a cenlepnry .cele- • 1 : i 

shape affording r the best (ordinary)- p-bRUiph how twelve yettfs £>M. So '> 
i k(|sportiinitks for . the adjustment of '*ero is no knowledee of - the Tellers. J rtAerBV luHJwW' 


■living art. ' . 

TJic essay ■ pn Poe is followed by 


. j Miam 


vvip'dciivs. ’ 
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Songs with soul 


ItOlt f;UOf>M : 

The UluL's fCct itul 

1 1 2pp. Muilin Vista. f*:t[H;rhack 1 70p. 

'I his is useful, though rushed, 
neouurii of a faige subject. During 
the Iasi tvvciM; years field workers 
sudi as Frederic Ramsey Jr. Alan 
I iiirnt and Paul Oliver, as well as 
some uf uhc heller known blues 
ail is is. have sought out musicians 
who had nni- played in public for 
joins and even decades. 

T'he specialist companies have 
issued albums of long forgotten 
items from the race catalogues of 
the I *>2C is and WOs and they 
have uho etieouiaged classic singers 
to record new mu Ferial. Sometimes 

- and perhaps Mr Ci room is not 
i|iii(c cri(<ica<l enough in “his respect 

- rhe records have been embarras- 
singly bad : seventy-year-old blues- 
men are rushed into the studio with- 
out a proper repertoire and before 
they have had time to rehearse. 
Some would undoubtedly have been 
happier left in their undiscovered 
okseurit). 

Mr Groom tells Lite Mad .story of 
John Hears Ihuhec who ic corded a 


Played in ragtime 


N. A. .1 A fit A /.It HOY : 

The Hugs of North Indian Music 
■222pp. Plus record FR 103. Fuber 
nnd Faber. JtlO. 

Indian music is so vast a field dial 
it is understandable that no book in 
Englhh has yet appeared which sivex 
a comprehensive account of its main 
feu lures. In their segmented 

approach those books so for avail- 
able partake of the nature of Indian 
el a ic.il music itself, which consists 
of ■improvised performances of one 
rag a or another. Each ruga Jtsis as it 
were a H'fJuni.uhiinutit! which can 
be* deepened as the improsLv.itioit 
proceeds ; but this loaves the other 
250 «r so other Ruga-HW«w- 
rcluHuiittien quite Tree to be taken up 
on other occasions. 

\ Mi Juiruzbhoy'* learned and 
,; ghly interesting study originated as 
'•-cries of lectures wliidh he gave at 
■^jnOl of Oriental mwl African 
i — - *f Western students. To our 
s now teaching in Canada. 
• with some excellent ohnp- 
,c -historical background (in- 
J a valuable account of some 
ttm mu-sicologistsh an outline of 
- state of the art today, and a dcs- 
ertpiiun of “ Basic Elements of 
Theory which Is tvaUy an ex- 
panded glossary of the main musical 
terms. 

Mr Jaira/.bhoy then moves on to 
what interests him most— the ThiUs 
or soale- formations uf Indian music : 
how they have arisen, why some pos- 
sibilities' urc used rattier than others, 
and where they may be going. This 
section, which lakes up about half die 
book, is closely argued, and scholars 
will be discussing it for years to 
come ; but it will be ft nigh going for 
anyone rise. Those most competent 


to criticize the provocative theories 
advanced would be Indian musicians 
themselves, but they are unlikely to 
Ik* able to do so since the examples 
an; in Western notation or in an 
English I ransl iteration of Indian 
notes. Perhaps the publishers may 
consiider a Hindi or Urdu edit inn. It 
would attract u wide public in India. 

One of Mr Jairazihhoy's main 
theses is that in any heptnknic scale 
(in a music using twelve notes or 
areas in an octave, as do both Indian 
and Western musk) at least one pair 
of notes three steps apart is bound 
to make up an augmented fourth ; 
and that in the effort to avoid this, 
one note is eventually raised or low- 
ered a semi -tone ; this has the effect 
of transferring the augmented fourth 
to another place in the scale. From 
this process, he feels, the cycle of In- 
dian scales has arisen. He criticizes a 
cycle ol‘ scales in A. H. Fox Strang- 
vvays’s Mush- of Hindustan because it 
introduces the same stale twice; bul in 
the author's own cycle of scales, one 
of ithe ten main scales is not used in 
Indian music, and the Bhairav scale, 
of great Importance, docs nut appear. 

Tlv© last chapter. " Symmetry. 
Movement and Intonation ", is an ex- 
amiri'abion of some of Hie practices 
used in Indian music, particularly of 
lines id soabr obliqueness in some 
riigs, of the '* and ohm ” or swinging 
of a note, and of the functions of in- 
dividual notes in some rfigs. It would 
require a separate volume to deal 
with those matters comprehensively, 
nnd the present book has done a 
vaiki-able service in lifting a comer of 
the curtain 

Mr Jairazbhoy, however, does less 
than justice to some aspects of 
Indian music. iSvara is "a note", 
doubuless; but Svara is much more 
than a puint in space, , or a step In a 
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Eclecticism rampant 
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single tiilc fur Vocal ion in I0JX. Me 
was rediscovered in |9r>3 nnd came 
lo Ifurupc fur a bines festival. Ho was 
already ill and misled several uf the 
concerts but he made zomc money 
and bought him.scU a car. the first of 
his life, when he returned humc. Soun 
afterwards he had an accident, killed 
a man. and died in prison uf cancer. 
Tliis is a grotesque hard luck story 
but very few uf the veterans have 
made much money from the blues 
bourn, nor have they all been well 
cared lur by uheir while sponsors, 
Mr Ci room dues not look into the 
cultural factors which might explain 
the European revival. Rock music 
was important, certainly, and when 
the RoHmu Stones muddied thoir 
early performances on l.azy l.estor 
and Moses “ Whispering " Smith, it 
was inevitable that their more intel- 
ligent fans would go back to the 
source. Hut tiicic is anotitor. non- 
musical story to be told. The blues 
is a medium for protest, complaint 
and lament, and why it should now 
be us popular in Salford us St Louis 
is obviously an important and poli- 
tically loaded matter which Mr 
Groom, in his enthusiasm foi the 
nuiNic itself, largely ignores. 


ItOIll-itT MACLEOD t 
Style and Society 

A reh i tec hi ra 1 fdeoluu v 
1 835- 1 ‘H 4 

144pp. RIB A. £3.75. 


in Hrilum 


In the now distant days before the 
Second World War when Georgian 
architecture was “ unhisloric ”, 
Regency had taste. Victorian and 
Edwardian a bud joke, two books 
caught the imagination of explorers 
in the by-ways of architecture The 
Gothic Revival (1928) by Kenneth 
Clark (as he then was) and Church- 
builders of the 19th Century (1939) 
by the Rev basil Clarke. The first 
accepted that although the Battle uf 
the Stiles had its comic side, (he 
antagonists were men of .strong prin- 
ciples; the sccun-d made readers 
aware of the skill of Pearson. Bod- 
ley and Sedding and that there were 
other Victorian architects besides 
Butterfield and Sir Gilbert Scott. Yet 
sonic ten years later a Cambridge 
audience was so overcome with 
laughter when Nikolaus Pevsner 
told them lie proposed to give a seri- 
ous talk on Victorian architecture 
that he threatened to leave hi* plat- 


scale A note in Indian music is apt 
to have a solidity and an atmosphere 
unknown in Western music. T4w naga 
Darbani is often mentioned in Unis 
book ; if the reader listens to a live 
performance or recording of this 
raga. the chances are that early «wi in 
the improvisation the Re ‘l.he major 
second— will give a feeling of central- 
its . beingness and burgeoning. This 
certainly occurs near the start of the 
short Darbari on the disc, by the 
great sitar player Ustad Vilayat 
Khan, that goes with this book. Mr 
Jairazbhoy quite correctly Calls 
attention to the malleability' of and 
sense of movement in Indian music; 
he has perhaps leant loo far from 
considering the .Svarj as a ground 
of arrival and integration before l lie- 
music moves on. 


form, (u l‘>53 the late M. S. Ciood- 
hart-Rcndel. father of Victorian 
architectural studies, puhlivhcd /T«.e- 
lisit Architecture situ e the lieaency. 
Always an elegant and amusing 
writer, he did not disguise that the 
reasons fur a roll i tec I lira I ** skips from 
style to style” in the previous cen- 
tury often seemed bizarre. 

After what has gone up in the past 
twenty years. Victorian and Edward- 
ian architecture no longer seem so 
irresistibly comic. Robert Macleod's 
short book makes a new nnd valu- 
able contribution to the serious study 
of the motives behind the “ rampant 
eclecticism " from revived " Queen 
Anne “ to the Manila us. After Pugin's 
" C ontraMs " much of the steam gen- 
erated by the involvement of relig- 
ious and moral principles went out of 
architectural controversies, which be- 
came more academic. The four- 
centred arch had symbolized Frasl- 
ianism. Many years passed before 
Hat roofs acquired political connota- 
tions, and tail buildings and stream- 
lining symbolized Progress. Some 
later ideological campaigns disciisseJ 
by Mr Macleud are Revived Gothic 
versus “ Queen Anne Gothic ver- 
sus the Revived Classic of ‘* Greek ” 
Thomson ; Beaux Arts versus Aits 
und Crafts ; the Grand Manner and 
Imperial Baroque versus Art Social- 
ism : and Revived Georgian versus 
International Modern — a struggle 
that is not yet over. 

Othec arguments rumbled on 
in the background. Was archi- 
tecture a fine art or a science? 
Were architects artists or engineers, 
or both ? .Slum Id they he profession • 
als. und if so how should they be 
trained V Mr Maclcod amplifies hi* 
text with extensive quotations from 
the more prolific architectural writ- 
ers of the period. Among intliientiai 
books he quotes are Janies Fergus- 
son’s History. of the Modern Styles 
of Architecture and Ci colli ey Scott’s 
Aichitci litre of If unionism: L J. 
Stevenson on House Architecture ; 
Phene Spiers on the Orders of Archi- 
tecture ; Professor Kerr’s Gentle- 
man's House, which suggested so 
many styles from "Palatial Italian" 
to "Coltago” for gentlemen of vary- 


lMS Treasury, whose fhirly- 
lMI c volumes cover every type 
„f Japanese poetry written dur- 
, die past hundred years, has been 

the Walter Seoit-EgO nl0fl T ELjj]y appearing over the past three 
mem Tidily, M uvcl>ly .fj V(; volumes 

with i he work of seventy-six in- 
klual poets. Volume 26 
idem the work ol a further M\ty- 
1 miHlen. P^ts, and Volume 
•■he work uf yet n lur- 
sistv-four contemporary poets, 
me X deals with four- 
wcll-knovvn anthologies which, 
idled at various times since the 


merit .syndrome. 7nd 5 
revival. What wereZ.^ 1 
principles of the 
Iculon. Buckton ^ '* 
Keeling. E. S. Prior? Andi 
were their clients’ reaction,) 
the RUzHoie, was built ta 
C . H. Reilly thought it 
almost impossible standard ii 
gunce’. What was the AM 

mi Nnrnun . v" 


An intensity 
of 

feeling 


70 -if 1 n r | n,a ?-h ha l VR Jacph ^l!!?n Sccnth century, represent the 
■ C f hambers r ? Ike Kn dianiiel through which Western 

” Queen Anne°“' L tfJ K VoUnncs JjJ) t ;^!N^U.^HI, ITO SKI. INOUK YASUSHI and YAMAMOTO 


ninny names — Mr MacleodtJft mil JO respectively coUec- 
purily to Morris and h ClJ jf ' tanka by forty-live 
Raphaelites. It was also a , n d of haiku by forty-seven 
for the taste of the rising rfcel, muinilly include authors ai- 
classes and “artistic” pwAfiv' represented in earlier volumes 
the “ Cimabue ” Browm, u^Jj c rJ-,w«rv; they also deal with 
tin.- Beaux Arts and bSi tanka 'and haiku poets not 
Baroque later reflccled the tiSSenvisc considered in this .series. 
Sir Gurgius Midas and thirty-first volume, though not 

und the International Style tawccifically so numbered, similarly 
the international consortium Gnhracc* poets both elsewhere repre- 

«l and not represented in the 
in its coverage (which includes 


KENKICHI (Editors) 

A Treasury uf .fupuncse I’lR lry 

31 Volumes. Tokyo: t hubkovon-ha. -ixn yen each. 


Mr Maclcod consisting j. ! 
the thread of functionulism p j 


a tangle of styles. f rym EXCCPt 


edsitons' eiti'l'iou l judgment lh.nl, where 
appropriate, vhc-y have included 
ex-.miplcs t>f their own pootry in pro 
portions lhctl arc objectively correct 
This very wci'eonii* son^e of true 
scaic is a comparatively reecivt sieve 
lopmemi in Japanese criticism 
Another of its niitnifO'ilutiom i» (he 
bsiok of e-s-uy. Trikci-no-Shllm 
(•‘Poetics of Ti .iilil-if.irv.i-) l-'nrm “) 


simolo p-.rlv «-hook - mi 1,16 '' l * c 11,0 w,u, ' c | 7 /^£ ,v, Vuo published ki*»i vc.ir by iiic haiku .poet 

simple early schools and uv, ^j, d ppeurs on every hook, the j^ancko LDt:i.' 


and Street’s method of littirii inp arc in Japanese. 
window> into Gothic a rA.. Japanese poetry written during the 
appears in the Crystal Palace i pB* hundred years is well known to 
Fcrgusson almost brought L P^ nl a f. i !? h| V confused picture 
, i ■ .. , .... „ hut. the tradition ot writing ( hincse 

teJliTlV; ^ b : ,d p' n ;;f: ^hsM) having petered out 

V ebb. Edi,.n Wood, RennifV lht , cn( j 0 j- ,b c nineteenth 


in tosh and Charles Holden, 


the sawn -off Wrenaissancc r'» 


streams 


the 

of 


two surviving main 

. . . . . . poetry written Ui 

chci and Juass Voysc/ss i . t«cnrici h-cem ury Japan are those 
simplicity and fec.rng lor dm. im der traditional Japanese 

made him an unwilling and <«. inflitento and those composed under 
unwilling pioneer oi the " ' the intlticncc of Western poetic 
Movement. Adi bee admire j F ,,nd practice. Ill ere have been 

l.lovd Wright, but Lcthaby s:i» nwnv Hooks and. indeed, series of 
International .Style as ‘>ti: books published over the past fifty 
style . and he could well bar jfars which seek to give an account 
' •Shi. ol these dc\e!opnicnls hut. virtually 

Mr Maclcod ends wiih j I wthain cvcepiion. such publications 

reference to Raymond O’-'' ,llc '•V^Pathy of their 

. , . / u,,. . ....... writers or cditois with one or other 

the early planners. Bu V-y of the (wo main streams of I wentielh- 
was so recently a airly • ccmufy Japanese poetry. This par- 
Hfld “P* - * • licular Treasury, however, is notably 


1 lint book provide 
tihe tils'll rclicul fomulaaion for the 
work of tiie expcrinic-ivta.1 ^h«uv| of 
moilern haiku writers but at the same 
lime give.s a fair appreciation of ihe 
work of iradiiionsilivu und c*iab- 
M.shesn basis for -the loin tog r.i lion i>( 
hstikii writing as a whole. 

The average length of tin* volumes 
in ill is scries is ahoni 420 p.iigos. Tlve 
poems are wcH chosen lo icprc'eiM 
ihe woifc of the pool coiuvrncd ; 
and the space allocated lo the 
individual poets Isninelimcs -i whole 
volume io a single poeM is justly 
related lo their relative import- 
ance. 'I here are. of course, .some 
enses where individual taste would 
give pauiculai' poets cither more 
or less space; it could thus 
be argued that Kamh.ir.i \iiake. 
May.ioka Miik*. Yo-.mo Akiko. 
WakuyuiiU Hokiinin, lloriguclu 
Dtiigaku, Nakaiui .Shigeluru, Kusa- 
nu SUinipci und Tanaka Fuyuji ure 


lie author 'Is -vceptical of the pmc- ing tastes. Lcthaby interpreted Philip 
lice of musicians playing certain rags Webb and Sir Reginald Blornfield 

did the same office for Norman 
Shaw. Sir Gilbert Scott wrote mostly 


— f _ 

Muehsjf the credit for this aehievc- 
n' raenl niU4 * Bo Hi whomever decided 

« S«ni^ I hi 1 .sf T.. 


under- repre sc nidi in the lir-s-t tweniy- 
livc volumes bin. in some cases, livi- 
is redressed mi later vt»hume.s. Again, 
tiie re are one or i.w\> evaniplcs of 
scomiing u ver- represent iuii«)n: ii i- 
■su uprising u» iiml a whole vitiume 


at certain times of Hhe day or night 
But in fact the groat majority do so, 
and it is a pity Chat so important an 
h spool of Indian music is passed over 
so lightly. It may be objected that 
’• ceriain-rags-at-certain-liine.s ’’ is all 
a matter of association; even if this 
were -so— a point tibat has still to bo 


about himself. Some architects wrote 
more than they built ; Norman Shaw, 
like a canny Scot, went on building 
what his clients wanted, while other* 
preached. The conclusion is that 
when -society approved a particular 


proved; what Is art but association? ?^ ylL ‘' \ v f iler! ? then sought an acsthc- 
-as anyone who has heard the great llc ur historic justification for it. 


Mr Maclcod says little about 
architecture as the mirror of .society. 
One would like lo know more about 
literary and historical influences on 
architecture! tastes; for example, 


dawn raga Lsvtk sung just as the skv 
is lightening will surdy agree. 

M r Jairazbhoy has little confidence 
in the authenticity of the wide- 
spread practice of playing a “ srult ", 
pr mtorotonal variation of a note, con- 
sistently in a particular raga. Ustad 
Vilayat Khan, whom Mr Jairazbhoy 
so rightly respects, once said: “I 
believe that, if I can play absolutely 
in tune. I cun move anybody." What 
it in tune? That depends on the 
musician; but the feeiing of the 
importance of minute accuracy is 
obviously of , great importance to _ . . , 

Ustnd Vi htyut Khan. The second side Translated by Janet Seligman, 

of his disc starts with Ibc rfigs 288pp. Faber and Faber. 

Marwu and Yanian. Both of these — 

nave the Dha, the major sixth ; but i 6U : 0 u 

In the Yaman Improvisation this note RV sh v<,,ume * 


*■ environment , 

lion " unknown concepKif- * , acll-lulanced and is a pioneer work 
loo early to see it in kixk of preventing a fair over- 

pective. “ nkiurc of a chaotic and contcn- 

Mr Mucleod’s illuMratico ' 
interesting und iintockne)^ J 

include buildings now ^ nI \. '^i the choice of the Treasury's devoted to Suito Mokiehi when 
architectural turmns-poini' »■ L tair hrilliam general editors: llo Muwoko Shiki. Itu Sachin and 
Ncsfield’s lodge at Kw w .. Sunkichi, the lute ItO Sei, fnoue Kuwahigashi Hekigodo are lumped 
(1866); I.cthaby's AH Saints. F ‘ “'U'hi and Yamamoto Kenkicbi. together vv!*h tiwo others in a group 
bompton (1902); Fhdlip 21 V? l i r .“ re ] lK,d . crs ip rheir respcc- of five traditional .potis. 

House, Bexley Heath 1 1 859.1 T and, without implying that Under each poem printed in this 

and Brower’s Mary Ward Sa'T .■ > is heller than bis colleagues, Treasury there is u critical apprccia 
(IH97). These Mill stand; "^P 1 me admirahle balance tion giving editorial comments am 
remains of J- '• 
son 
went 

m u rdii’s Rd 25 0 'cado^n A lhc hiBhl ^ inf,UBnl,al nmry of the' original book front 

i, v l* m,d Soideiv composition in the which the poem was extracted. There 

! DIUI manner. nre biographical notes and a ohrono- 

* .-.^ a briber indication of the logy of flhs pocll-s) considered, with 
and sobriety of .the photographs of persons, places and 


- £ ,i/ '7" non giving cuiiunai cuniiucni> and 

' lC ( r, 5 s Pp'pt out not only ihe comments of other poets ou that 


remains Ot j- . T fat t u i , r'-y' ''“I- vikj me commcms ui Diner puns uu nun 

*on'« Red House. BaysiwW! lDtc Sei himself was a particular poom, together with ana- -stood can be clearly expressed no 
went down without a stn#' ■ and leading exponent of jy S€S 0 f unusual words, diction and is it. in any fundamental sense, lht 

1950s and how safeis A tlieory but that 't'amamoto references, supplemented hy a sum- result of such proliferation of detai 


nikiivu j v . 

Style and Society deservh' 
carefully, especially M™* . 
do not- hold the 
architecture’s triumphal 
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The wooden look 
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acoustically. • techniques (the latter not very ipro- 

J. !llrnzbho J y ha 1 c l uile . under ' foundl y) in Europe and North - 

■ of Indinn “ ho P J America, beginninc with prehistoric b&lud ing 

. cr,tlcl «n- Mid) sees remains but selBom progressing 

•SSflLfn'LfeiT* ”■ Verl - bcyo ” d the «riy-"taetM-ntli century ^ 

• S? iMSTSSf ®sys ,, "® n »- Ai .The texi: Which Wby a number of ht hilfliS^A-, 

cnmmonlu ^ s ?^f‘ Contrary . go > contributors, ij learned but .spas- ^tlimiRh sucb.bd^^ 

• S5!? n J Qn ^ . accepled. opinion, we feel, -moejic in its coverage. The ohoto. ' Sv"S lB thln^ivS?K 

•Is oS* «f e n "f thal *c, whRs p mi - 
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thing* (Mich as first cdiiions of 
major works) relevant lo ihe ptwi 
under consideration. Each hook also 
contains a group of si aiding 
coloured p holograph* (a ken .specially 
for ibis hviisnn io show the land- 
scapes. mo n in. i ins. Rowers, sea- 
shores. villages, vegetal ion. cities and 
sewage- plants which are eharaeteris- 
lic of tin- realities linn have inspired 
ihe poetry. It is always dangerous 
to attempt .1 visual representation of 
Ihe feeling of a poem an under- 
taking no less difficult and risks than 
any oilier form of translation. But 
many of these photographs do per- 
form the translation miracle and 
uive tin- Western reader a more im- 
mediate understanding of Japanese 
poetic loelini* than is commonly eon- 
\e>ed in written translations. Finally, 
various volumes in this series con- 
tain appropriate .sections ol .1 con- 
tinuing clnonnloviv of modern 

lapaiie-.c poetry. 

Ii is patently impossible in ihe 
limited space available to review the 
poet tv o| Mime two or three hint died 
poets, especially when those are the 
lead in a 1 epi cm- m.i lives in a notor- 
iously confu-cd dilution Most 
lotvign anthologies ot nn idem 

lupancv I’ociiy iindei si.md.ibl> con- 
tent ihciiiseivcs with an mli oiluclory 
sketch of the picture and fill in a* 
much detail as seem.s relevant to the 
compilers in the form of brief bio- 
graphical notes on the poets selected. 
At the other extreme there are two 
studies (Georges Bonne.ui's Riblln- 
vntphie dr io Hue rot ure jnponalw 
eontcmponiinc of 1938 and Joseph 
Yamagivva’s Japanese Literature of 
the Show a Period of 1959) which con- 
tain masterly analyses of the detailed 
picture up to some ten years ana. 
Even these major works of scholar 
ship fail to give the Western reader 
a clear picture : in neither case is the 
result a demonstration of Boilenu's 
dictum that " what is clearly under- 

nor 
the 
detail 

that the wood cannot be seen for tile 
trees. 

It is true that the reality is chaotic, 
largely because it reflects the Japan- 
ese assimilation of multiple alien in- 
fluences and rhe attempt of Japanese 
poets to integrate those influences 
with their own ancient traditions 
which, to siiy the least (if only 
because they reflect uii earlier process 
of assimilating Chinese influences), 
are complicated in themselves : hut 
-• the fundumepMil defect semps to be 
• that all Western sy.slemiznttofi* of 
Japanese poetry are inevitably im- 
positions of Western patterns on a 
Japanese reality.., Such re-ordering 
of the fritils of fine culture by green 


lien 1 ion of the act is ilu- total 
corn mi 1 men 1 of Lhc actor 'I his 
emphasis mi the importance »if feel- 
ing dues not mean lli:il the I a pun esc 
cannot think, it simoL means (lint 
they attach more importance 10 feel- 
ing in all aspjcls of life 1 hence 1 he 
hip-utcsc businessman's insistence on 
" sincerity *’l, and dial in tlieir poetry 
they see it«> place for didnciici- 411 , 
metaphysics, thinking or the demon- 
Nlr.itimi of learning. It is a common 
irrelevance among Western critics in 
denigrate lapaiicsc poets for the 
absence from their poetry of any in- 
tellection in the Western style. Bul 
few denigrate Muflnrme or Verlaine 
for failing 10 xvrile (ike Voltaire. 
Kvcn if tlieir authorship were un- 
known. who would argue •bill 
siiell hrillinm lyrics as ‘'Gome 
unto These Yellow Sands" 
or ” Wh|| is Sylvia" wcie 
marred hy a “lack of intellectual 
content " ; and who would claim that 
lhc poetic failure of f lie Thot-nis <uui 
fire Tunic was icdccmcd by its 
iiiiclIccHiuiisin ? 

it naturally follow* ihm Western 
sy.Hlcmi rations of modem Japanese 
poetry tend to lie most successful 
when they ;ov dealing with Japan- 
ese poets whose woik is most closely 
related to those Western pocks, 
notably the Symbolists, who a No 
placed prime emphasis on noil- 
inielkclual apprehension of mi ill 
and beamy, l-oi ihe same reason 
modem Japanese poets have tended 
iineriiically In gulp down the wilder 
implicit lic.us of Surrealism, I Juda- 
ism and concrete puetiy. I lumgh 
there is. of course. :i stream of 
Japan cm* pools (noiahly those irillii- 
cnecd hy left-w ing politie.il idea si 
who do 1 ef led the Western ir.idi- 
ihui «‘l iirtcllvcliialism in poetry, 
the poets concerned are. with lew 
rxecpiii-i: s. nl little importance. It 
.should a I si* be rememlvied ili.n the 
grouping of la pa tie so poofs min 
'■schools", ir.unllv 11 . lined .1 f lor 
some coinputa lively ephemeral 
magazine, is deter mi tied less hv the 
consider.! 1 ions ,et oin in %neh m.i-jii- 
zincs" mam U- io% than In pei-on.tl 
fnvi.i'ship., 1 Ik clv.inci- it. uci pub- 
li-hvd. Iilliilici.il 1 el 111 11 .out om- 
» 1 1011 - 01 -garden comeineiice. it is 
thus not 1111 U.VI 111 I for the same poet 
simiilliitic-nii.siy to belong to several 
groups with publicly et»u.ffrciing 
objectives: while even the mosf 
iniolleciirsil reprcsenlniiies of ex- 
treme political opinion have been 
known to end up nl the precisely 
opposite end of the political spec- 
trum. In this combination of cir- 
cumstances it is hardly sui prising 
that it is difficult to nre -cut .-my 
coherent picture of the develop- 
ment of modern Japanese poetry 
during the p;usi hundred years, but. 
with the inevitable rider that any 
Western pattern imposed on the 
Japanese rca Lily is bound to involve 
distortion, the following summary 
provides a verbal diagram of the 
poetic development? covered by the 
Treasury. 

The background i? that, until the 
Meiji Restoration of J86S, Japanese 
ninelecnih-ceniury poetry consisted 
partly of by no mean? despicable 
Chinese poems written in Chinese 
forms und partly of a native tradi- 
tion of thiriy-one-sy liable lank a and 
seven teen-syllable haiku written in a 
literary language (bunuatai) devel- 
oped on the basis of the diction of 
tjie Heiun Elk. (794-1185). This 
native, . .poetry-..;', jura* invariably 
patterned, oik -of line? containing five 
dr seven syllables.' . In 1HN2 n group 
of. Japanese professor-* at Tokyo 
University publl'djed a volume of 
translations entitled Shintuishi-shu 
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mentioned. (hcvc may Ire most easily 
cmiNtdcred us the Chinese stream, the 
European stream, and the traditional 
Japanese stream. 

Chine -re poems were si ill being 
written in 1 808 but after the publi- 
cation of Sfiiiittrishi-shf* they rapidly 
withered away. Poems written under 
European influence, symbolized by 
the appearance of that book and 
oilier* tiliat soon followed, fall into 
three subsidiary streams. The first 
«if these begins with lire Pseudo- 
Classicists (1882-1900) whose best 
representative wax TsuJhii Uansui. 
and flows on into the Early Symbo- 
lists 1 1906-1010) represented by 
Kiimbaru Ariakc, SuM.ikidu KyQkin 
ami Miki Rofii. to achieve real splen- 
dour in such Later .Symbolists t J9J2- 
19.15) as Yantamurn fluchO. Muro 
Saisci and Hngiwura Sakata rii. Said 
Haruo and Huriguchi Dniguku may 
also he considered as representatives 
of this .group. In the years just be- 
fore the late Pacific War this stream 
ceased to have an independent exis- 
tence but. largely through Hagitva ra*s 
influence on the magazine S/iiki 
(“ -Seasons “). joined lihe second 
stream. That second subsidiary 
stream began with the .Romunticlsls 
((8&2-J9I0) whiJ.sc best representa- 
tives were Shiinukazi Tflson, Yosano 
Akiko and the poets associated with 
the Myiijtl (“ Morning Star *') maga- 
zine. The stream flowed on. first 
into the nco- Romanticists 1 19 10-1915) 
represented by Kiln ham HakushO 
and Kinoshitn Mokulnrd and there- 
after into I he Modernists (1915 on ) 
whose best early representatives were 
Takamurti Kotaro. Sliinkidii Taka- 
hushi and Nisliiwaki Junzabum. In 
the early 1930s this stream, bearing 
its freight of Dadaism and Surreal- 
ism. merged with the Later Symbo- 
lists of the first stream to produce 
a school of “ pure poetry" whose 
main exponents were Miyo.shi 
Tatsiiji. Anzai Fuytie. Kitagawa 
Fuyuliiko. Kila/.ono Kalsuc. Takcn- 
aka Iku and Tanaka Katsumi. It 
was this body of poets whose work 
developed into the Japan Romantic 
School (whose coterie magazine, 
Nihon ROmanhti. wfcis founded in 
March. 1935) and it included such 
poets as Marnyama Kaoru and 
Tanaka Fuytiji. 

This continuing second stream, 
whose essential romanticism proved 
understandably susceptible In 
ntitionalisi emotionalism during the 
late Pacific War. still maintains itself 
as the mainstream of modern 
(Western influenced) Japanese 
poetry. Its best representative in the 
immediate postwar years wax 
Kanebo Milsuharu ; but, especially 
under the influence of the AivvJii , 
(“Wasteland") group, it has now 
produced it new generation of con- 
temporary poets whose foremost 
representative is Tnmura Ryflichi. 

It is still obviously difficult to iden- 
tify the best of the younger poets, but 
contemporary Japanese opinion is 
inclined to believe that they are ' 
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Anzai Hiloshl, Tanlkawu Shunlaro 
and Shiraishi Kazuko. Of the 
youngest poctx still coming up. 
perhaps the most interesting are 
Nakae Tn.shio aiul Ynsliimnsa 
Crfi/.o. 

’I he third subsidiary slream of 
European influence begins shortly 
after the end of the Russo-Japanese 
Wnr in I ‘Ui5 with the Realists (1908- 
20). whose best representative was 
Ishikawa Takuboku. ft flowed on 
into the 'Pseudo-Socialists (1920- 
30) and the “ people's poetry ” 
of Monmta Suji ; and thereafter 
into the Socialists (1930 on) whose 
leading prewar exemplars were the 
"proletarian.” poets Nakano Sliigc- 
haru and Tsuboi Shigeji, while the 
best postwar representative of this 
stijl-eoiuiiuiing stream is Kuroda 
Kio. It must be added that there 
is one major poet, Miyazawa Kertji, 
who cannot he fitted into the above 
pattern. Ihc reputation of this 


curious puc-t, who contrived success- 
fully to combino the northern 
Tohoku dialect with scientific and 
technological terms, is currently on 
the rise. He was almost totally 
neglected during his lifetime, but the 
Treasury allots him a volume to 
himself. 

Poems written under the native 
Japanese influence subdivide into 
two subsidiary streams for tanka 
and haiku respectively. The tanka 
slream begins with the Pseudo- 
Classicists (1868-1885) whose repre- 
sentatives, including the Keien 
School, were undistinguished. The 
stream flows on into the Romanti- 
cists (1885-1910) who developed in 
parallel with (but a little later than) 
Ihc European-influenced Roman- 
ticists : their main representatives 
were Sasaki Nobutsuna, Yosano 
Tekknn and his wife Yosano Akiko. 
It would be fnir also to mention 
Masaoka Shiki in this context 


Bairn 


Evening after evening, each with its hint of nuturnn. 

At die gate of our house a lonely child sra nds 

Reading, over and over, my nume that's there oil the nameplates, 

Carrying a lunch-box in his small exhausted hands : 

Lunch-box for the ferryman of the dead. 

He seems 

Never to leave. His tiny sliadow shrinks 

I'o stain the matting in my room ; an ineradicable 

Stain that will outlast mere burn-marks and spilt inks. 

Thus every night he comes. A child that ages 
Night after night. A child that seems to grow 
Older because such ageing is the only 
Assuagement that my loneliness can know. 

Railway Train 

The railway train is entering the outskirts 
Of my home town. The humble homes look grey. 

In the dry ricefields there arc children standing. 

The children and the ricefields drift away. 

Before I'd got ray head out of the window 
The train had reached the station. The long line 
Of upturned faces on the platform wore 
The same high cheekbones you can sec in mine. 

Their eyes declare an unexpected sadness. 

The unexpected permanence of pain. 

It’s early spring. This is the town I come from. 

I got down slowly from the railway train. 

MURO SAISEI 

T ranshted by Graeme Wilson and Atsumi Ikuko 


because, despite his short life (1867- 
(902), his revitalizing talent extended 
to influence all tanka and haiku 
writing. About 1910 the tanka 
stream split into two: the Ncn- 
Romanticist.s and the Realists. The 
early Nco- Romanticists (1910-1926) 
included such excellent poets ns 
Kitahara HakashO. Wakayama 
Bukusui and Yoxhii Isamu but their 
later representatives did not rise 
above the modest level of Ota 
Mizuko and kawnda Jun; this 
stream eventually linked up in about 
l Q 26 with ihc •* traditionalists'* who 
broke away from the Inter Realists. 
The Realists (also I9I0-I92G) con- 
centrated on one aspect of Masaoka 
Shiki's general revitalization of the 
tanka and quickly produced such 
notable poets as Ishikawa Tnku- 
boku and Macda Y figure: after a 
brief relapse this stream produced 
another excellent group of poets in 
the early 1 920s— Shimagi Akahiko, 
Koizumi Chikasihi, the Artiragi 
(" Yew tree ”) group, Tsuehiya Buii- 
mei. K finish it a Toshihnru and 
Sailo Mokichi. In 1926 this stream 
split into “ traditionalists " (w r ho 
joined up with the later Neo- 
Romanticists) and “ non-traditional- 
ists " who sought to free the tanka 
from its persisting regulation by 
ancient forms, diction and language. 
Both " traditional " and “ non-tra- 
dilional " tanka continue to be 
written to this day, but neither arc 
of much poetic importance. 

’Ihc haiku stream begins for. 
rather, continues from the period 
before 1868) with insignificant 
Pseudo-Classicists. Again it was 
Masaoka Shiki whose revitalization 
of the haiku produced a Uealist- 
Roinanticiht movement with the 
emphasis on Realism. The move- 
ment quickly split into a ** tradi- 
tionalist " stream best represented in 
the period up to the laic 1930s by 
Takahama Kyoshi. lido Dnkolsu, 
Mi/uhiiaru Shiioshi und Yamnno- 
guelii Seishi. and a " non-traditional- 
ist " stream lust represented over the 
same period by Kawahigashi Heki- 

S odb. Ogiwnra Seisensui and Sailo 
anki. Alter the Pacific War the two 
streams begun to draw together and, 
though Tomrzawa Kakio is still 
markedly “ non -traditional ". Ihc 
bulk of postwar haiku writers (of 
whom Kalb Sliuson, Nakamura 
KusatHo. Ishida Hakyo and Kancko 
Tola are the best) now occupy a 
middle-ground position where the 
critical essays of the last-named poet 
seem likely to provide a basis for the 
reintegration of haiku writing in a 
modernized form. 

The Treasury provides fuM infor- 
mation on all those poets and It 
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1931) and Miyodii TaWBiihc most controverdul i^ues 
1 964). Of these ten, Haeitt‘-Efcrn nhvxics concerns the basis 
luro is the best. lutein's special theory of rcla- 

C-fpr.a«hoagh this is usually rc- 

* — well tested, it has some 
The coiuerits of theihirtw-.Bn.' implications. The most 
ure us follows: "CT [^se is the so-called 

Vol ■" lh , c «™ c '"'"f™ 

NiiEiusukh Tukushi.TaLhilljf :m ,‘ l W1 /. t>iiSs mrc 
Kflwahigiishi Heki«od6. ■ w f**r a loiig-dtstanee space- 

Vol 4 : Yosano Mian, v« . Bjfrr than it will for his 
Wakayama Bokusui, Yodiii jKoimii twin brother. The 
Vol 5: Ishikawa Takufcoka |nnn inference is that when the 
Vol. 6 : Shimagi AkahikM.KIiant returns he will find that 
Chiknsm, Nakaniura K«t.-Jb|| v | MS hjs clock lugged behind 
cluvH Bunmei, Okn Hunto "Kf j,j^ lw j n> hut he himself has 

Oyuma Tokujin\ fipp.ireiit o’ ntradu.1 mils hast led 

Vol S: Saitft Mokichi H hCAle.1 and still unresolved de- 

Vol 9: Kitalmra Hakiidiu. W, in the popular as well as the 
Vol It) ; 'I ukumura KSiarO. witiirc pre-s. in which sonic have 
Vol It : Shako ChOko. A<t. Med rli.il Linitein'-, thenrv eon- 
Kubotu U is u bo, Toki Zcnnii'.p a serious error. 

VoM2: Kinoshita Motuiar; *^ lM j ,i, c Spure-Travdlcr 
Konosuke. Noguchi 3onejir. |^ x ihc whole of this widely scut- 
waki Jimzaburo. Li m.. 

Vol 13 : Yaniuiiiurn B«ti.vtt ll,C ' lUlrC ° n , ' 

c..n..n ill" «/th an annotated bibho- 


wuki Jimzaburo. 

Vol 13 : Yamuiiiurn BitchiV 


Kojiro. Senge Molomaw. 'll • iv 'v‘ an annoi.iicu mntio- 
Sflji. Sai o SonoMikc fpciy when should make it a usc- 
Vo) 14: Hagiwara SakutaM (reference work for the specialist- 
Vol 15: MiiroSuhci. i Dr M.irder has also kepi the 
Vol 16: Saio Haruo. kuKsion as elementary and non- 
Vol 17: Horiguchi as possible, thus mak- 

Yaso Murajama Kaua-t micreslinu debate accessible 

vo! 't n r pLvi ?7 - for wh r m , Dr 

Slul 6shi. YamagiMhi W 'W« *\"' mclmlcs :i» en erlain- 
Seixensui. jJtW“iic;*l survey of the founda- 

Vol 26 : Nakmiu Sliigcham >■ pot 'pcci.il relativity. He also 
luird. Ta Kit hush i Shiiikichi Ijilhe ventral problem— the relati- 
unchi Baku. . , h.of lime nieiisurcmenl — in as wide 


eiviliza lions elsewhere in the uni- 
verse. 

I'll- dniibters have raised numer- 
ous hones of cofWcntion, ranging 
from the limitations on what consti- 
tutes a legitimate cluck to qtics'iiojt- 
ing of i lie validity of the '■•pecial 
theory itself, ihoiiuh with a wide 
variety of different arguments. Al- 
though I3r Murder, like most phy- 
sicists, is convinced tli.it lire special 
theory is consistent and valid, and 
that differencial aging i.s a feature of 
the world we live in. he manages to 
steer his way convincingly and im- 
partially through all die various con- 
troversies. There arc. of course, two 
-.ides to the problem: arguments 
itboui the theoretical predictions of 
the theory, and the question whe/rer 
thc>c actually til she realities of the 
physical world. 

Herbert Dingle ha- waged a long 
campaign against those who allow 
themselves *’ to he bemused by 
nia t henialk'i.i ns " into accepting that 
whatever mathematics indicates, no 
matter how fantastic, is the fact of 
physical reality. Mis succession of 
arguments on ihc subject nvei the 
years has almost always been based 
on the conviction dial apart limn 
the three short periods of accelera- 
tion when the space-ship sets off. 
reverses, and is finally brought to 
rest on earth, there is symmetry in 
the behaviour of the space-traveller 
and the can liman, so that they will 
have aged an equal amount. This 
has led him gradually from his initial 
arguments that Einstein's theory was 
being misunderstood, to his present 
position of demanding lire complete 
rejection of the theory, lire experi- 
mental physicist Dr Fxson has argued 
on different grounds that the clock 
paradox arose through an “ error” 
on 1: insurin'* part lh.it might he 
more obvious to an experimental 
than to a theoretical physicist. Other 
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fax our of special iclalivily. am! in 
his discussion »>| this Di M aider 
pays special aiicmion lo iccenl woik 
on the ’’ lifetimes ” «»f meson - and 
on the Mos-hauer effect, which per- 
mits the prodii.-iioii -and coinp.iri.son 
of gamma r:i\s with eMremely well- 
defined frequencies, which can act 
•is high-precision timekeeper,. Here 
lou. however. Professor Diilgle and 
some others dispute the interpreta- 
tion of the various experimental 
results. 

Is there lh.-n really a ckuk para- 
dox a her all 7 Dr Murder -lu»ws 
how rel.imit;. resolves it. hecaii-o 
the pvnhtem i catty involves, ihc t lines 
nrcnrded hv clocks pm suing differ- 
ent rallies in space-time, analogous 
lo taking two different mads on 
earth, except that because of the 
peculiar n.ittiie of space -lime geo- 
metry. Uu- curved path represents the 
sihuin time. 

In f til k my 1 ham Relaiivilv 1. L. 
Synge al.«i gives .in acennm tif this 
idea and CnllUlK-rits : 

Soil}.- people !|.IU- Inuild -oniellung 
repiieil.nit to re. i-i ill t%»r in Iheir eoii- 
copt "i»l rtii.it u-l.itiviiy is) in making 
lini:‘-iiitei v als depend ''ll clock-liis- 
l»*rie.. .Old they Oil) this the " cl*'.-k 
p.ii.itMv I (is not a parados at .ill. 
Ini! a fi i n. I. u nen l.i I pul of tvlativily. 

I hi.s cpitomi/cs tire tone of robust 
common sense in which Ire talk- 
abutn iclalivily. for his title is a 
quite literal one indic.it iug the infor- 
mal. anecdotal way in which "an 
amusing conversationalist " (the 
Je-ei iplion is Sell nidi nger's). who 
li;n ahc.idy produced -.ex era I bs»ok- 
mi the bn»ie concepts of iclalivily toi 
rc.uleis well equippeil mallic- 
matic.iliy. now expounds the sit buret 
with liio barest niiniimim -»f 
mathematics in order to reach the 
widest possible audience. He o'er 
come, the enormously dilticuh pi oh. 
loin of communication superbly, to 
give a Jen: outline ol .ill lire basis 
concept- A Su the do u hie I-, they 
get short shrift from someone who 
wants to see "the elimination of 
Newtonian waste-products poison- 
ous to the relativistic system 


DONALD II. Mt.N/.LL : 

Astronomy 

(20pp. I li.nnes and Hudson. ».(•.-«. 

In litis age of space travel, .domic 
power and It igh --peed computers, 
.isiunuuny i- no longer dcpendcnl on 
the use of the ivlcscupc. 1 lie stars 
ne observed I nun satellites and 
.pace-piubes. lime is measured with 
atomic or mn!c,ular clocks, vve inca- 
- lire- lire prcsi-c vhsitticu of the Mv*on 
with a laser beam, and we can study 
lunar mineral- ill »ui laboratoi ius. 
h is this aspect of modern astronomy 
that fonn- tin: main theme of this 
-■ imp t noil-, volume by INufessor 
Mcn/el. who was bn hi.oiv vein's 
di rec leu of tire Harvard ( ih-eix.itfiry, 
and has himself made important 
contributions to the subject. 

He tells the story m lire must 
general terms, wnli a compictL- ab- 
sence of mathematics and all un- 
necessary detail. lire lit si few 
chapters, which i!i:;d with the early 
hisiorv of the science, -nc a!s<i »ised 
lo explain many of ihc common 
phenomena and term. Used, and lire* 
book then gives a luo.id sketch of 
tire entire universe as we know it 
iti.lay- this is lolluwed bx a clem 
account of the .Hum fnmiitum its 
line st i net me) and ot i.idiaiiun. with 
:< genera I description ol lire vanoii- 
insirinnenK used to detect tins i.idia- 
liiin in diffeicnt parts of tire 
-pecHiini 

‘Ibe leader I- Ihns prcp.it s'd t»» 
.ippreciaie lire jest of the volume, 
whi.-h rs almost cqn.i ty divided be- 
tween our iv.ir ncivlibonts m the 
solar -v-t-rin a ltd the sic ll.i i universe 


which lies beyond. It is here that 
wc find lire most significant changes 
from tire old asti.iiiomv. In the pro! 
decade oi two we have lea rut much 
more about the Earth, and the Moon, 
loo, is beginning to give up il-x 
secrets. We no longer read about 
the canals of Mars, bui study the 
findings of Ihc Mariner probes. 
.Some new work on uhn-violct uni 
X-ray spectra taken from tuner 
space has given its entirely new con- 
cepts. while lire: penclraling radio 
telescopes have discovered the 
astonishing quasars and pulsuix, 

which may. in their turn, lead to a 
solution of our age-«dd problem of 
the origin of ihc universe. 

Autonomy is unusually rich in 
theories, and the author explains 
many of these without going too 
deeply inlo each siib|cc(. Such 
explanations are gtoaily helped hy 
lire many excellent diagrams, .out 
i Ire i c are also more than 2»H) photo- 
graphs. Iifiv of them m colour, and 
all well produced. Aw appendix lists 
some imeicsting objects ami there is 
a glossary of ast union nc.il leints and 
a good index. 

A special U*. it ure ol tltc book is 
t Li c inclusion o] iwcnty-lmii laigv 
■ kx - maps showing the -tars vimUIc 
at 'a tiv tunc of the ye.u. I he si, us 
are printed in white oil a Mxek 
L'loiind. an*l tire constellation tiguics 
are based on the imaginative de-igns 
tir-.| publisltcil hy H Rev nearly 
Iwenty scars ago. The American 
,>iiiiiii o! this book i- by no means 
uh;niNi\ c. and if if, pi ice is high it 
Niiecciib adnmablv in giving iltc 
icadn -i incline *»l modi. in astro- 
iioinic.it work .ore! iliouelii. 


Settling down 


The otherness of things 


Utnately, science has been relegated 
to four appendixes and a glossary 
(presumably bv Philippe Diold), leav- 
ing the text free from those errors 


Unit marred the shark volume. 

Nevertheless, the publishers have 
sgaia failed to Jake the elementary 
step of cheeking idenfificaiions in the 


JACQl'KS ROLfi UT) : 

Mono uu uwnre 

267pp. Paris: Ciallimard. 21.25fr. 

Jacques Roubaird 'is a xviliter to be 
watched — as much by English 
poets as -by specialists in French — 
though he is perhaps more interest- 
ing ax yet for *his ideas on the making 
of poems than for the actual poems 
that he has made. Mono no u\\’iire is 
not simply « collection of transla- 
tions from the Japanese, if by trans- 
lation one menus a paraphrase- in 
unolhci language. It consists of 143 
now und contemporary • French 
poems ” borrowed ” from Japan- 
ese originals and arranged accord- 
ing to the principles of classi- 
cal Japanese anthologies. Like 
Robert Lowell’s “ imitations ”, 
each of iihcxc “emprunts*' is 
the occasion for a novel creative act. 
Hut M Ron baud's concern is wider: 
lie has attompted not precisely to rc ; 
fashion ;thc Japanese pieces as if they 
wore being written now aitd in 
France (and not at nH to rofiesh 
them with his own sensibility) but to 
provide an original hind of verse 
..which opens French poetry as 1 a 
whole to the influence of an alien 
tradition. 

The ambition is Poundlan; it 
continues one of the deJihing enter- 
prises of modem poehry. Apd M 
Koitbaud is no mere Arrival',. 
., Po it. one thing, be has ipntHed the 
t Ikiiku, which Western literatures 
no;W possess, 'and :<^>qbetMP6ted 
: uJanosi exclusively dn (he 


mon tanka. (<He also Inlroduecd His Ira nsja lions derive, moreover, 
the renga, in a collaborative poem from his central concerns us u writer, 
ncLuaiily entitled: Renga, published as evidenced by Renga and by 6 
ut about the same time ns the pirc- of 1967. Many of the poems explore, 
sent vonume nnd rovieived in the in accordance with one of the major 
ui. ° n '^ ore importantly, currents of Japanese poetry, “ 1c sen- 

he has achieved a new type of poem, timent Ues choscs They enact, ill 
pearly all these short pieces include oriental terms, u kind of ascetic 
both his ” translation. " and the attention to the otherness of things, 
Japanese original, which appears in which has its counterpart in. Western 
a syllabic transcription and conoti- literature in the " parti pris des 
lutes what he describes as a musical olioscs " of much modern French, 
accompaniment. In four instances, and also English and American, wril- 
the Japanese .poem is even inrorjjo- ing. 

rated within the French version. Above all. the book As h whole 

The result « genuine bilingual provides him with another “objec- 
poolry. In which Hvo verse-forms, five” means of producing poetry, 
two poets nnd ultimately two cul- a ^°. n * w ‘ t * 1 l ^c mathematioal permu- 
turcs operate together in tension. The J» t,on * °r € and the collabora- 
pleasuie for the reader is, of course, L IV0 fir,d He is naturally 

highly specialized ; and it is true that drawn thc precise, public literary 
the French, however accomplished C0nvetl ‘ 10 ^ of Japan, to the elabo- 
and composed, still has an air of , rulc s governing metre, vocabu- 
beauliful debris as against the struc- s L ry j’ s “bjec t-mn t ter and even the 
tiiral invariability of the Japanese. 2? . ? of . “PP'^priate emotions, to 
On the other hand, the juxtaposition J® 0 * ,h i lt P° olr y *s not an indivi- 
ulso gives, as presumably intended a act the romantic ego but a 

sense of the inimitable distinctness of maKin fi «nd an imitation. .. 

the original; and the presence in . TJlcre Is nofliing quite so stylized 
8#C wi?^ set Japanese form * n West, though Uicroare approx- 
cstublikhes an authentic and irjoviug imations, for instance In the Proven- 
dialogue even, .for a reader who fal tradition and ■ French classicism 


good intentions are no sub- step of checking idcntificaiiions in the 
Jk for quality, one cannot resist plates and have not apparently had 
art of a continuing raoi«[ ; ‘£ftnpathy for the author whose £he text vetted by a Specialist. The 
l-Lke a classical poetry. °"d opened a new realm for result is a number of plate capUons 
Atldt v in France and EM jpov ahow aqualung pioneered *at would better suit a children's 
,i„i 'n pupn includes st#^ir ,l . n g fields for both research book. It is also unfortunate that 


Vuldry in France m tjj: 
land. It even indudtfsM'J 
Japanese masters WM r- 
Bollcnu. ■ .v. 

Because of their wjjJJ 
present unusual 
The French is WfS i 

cingly finished nodlrfi^ 


J? 1 "hose aqualung pioneered *at would better suit a children's 
.X fields for both research book. It is also unfortunate that 
°te>ment, and whose books, accounls of icrriioriality among reef 
»nd other activities are seri- fishes, or of the interesting rdation- 
^reicated to underwater ex- 

Jy . There are few men like — , ^ , - 

In skies abo 


ship between clown-fishes and ane- 
mones, arc not given ihc benefit of 
recent studies. More than one hun- 
dred colour plates, some excellent, 
some a trifle blurred, redeem thc text 
and set the reader firmly in that 
world that M Cousteau has done so 
much to explore. Together with such 
men as George Bond and Edwin 
Link, he will be remembered as one 
of the great underwater pioneers; 
and while his books and films may 
lack biological precision they will 
always be regarded as an integral 
part of his total achievement. 


°f science, chiefly be- 
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claim that hois dest») 1 X^|t® udea “ has been consplc- 
of a urivllcged A|ilkw. a ^^L' ****(“* in this role. In his 
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is of any one institute. 

■°usteau has been consplc- 
.'iicccssfnl in this role. In his 
!"; cnt 11 of 1963 two Ocean- 
ia week in 95 feet of water. 


112pp. - Highlands dn<T Istaitds 
Development Board. Distributed by 
Collins. £L25... 


Scottish branch of the RSPB who 
manage $0 many “reserves”. 

' The clear, instructions enaWjbg 
blrd-waleheftto’flhdijtesHcs fii vrilfch 
they have a special interest will be 


H. M. it NNl.l I I " ■ H. WIKDV I 

«1 Jlloi-.l! 

I lie Micrupuliivoitloliigj of Oceans 
828pp. Cambridge University Press.. 
jf20. 

In thc oceans ii is continually ruin- 
ing. a kind of line drizzle of dead 
micro-organisms that e\ emu ally 
settles on thc sej floor to leave a 
mure or less jrermanent history of 
the teeming life that once filled (he 
water column aboxc. The record 
is unfortunately far from complete 
or even proportional, since many 
marine organisms lack a skcleton or 
body parts hard enough to survive 
the Jong journey to thc bottom, 
while selective dissolution or the 
work of bcnthonic animals may 
further distort the picture. Thus 
comparison of amorphous silica 
i opal) in samples of suspended 
matter and in sediments shows thnt 
only ane-tenth to onc-hundredth 
pari of the initial number of diatom 
frustulcs ever settles on the ocean 
floor. Foraminifern. on the other 
hand, do not dissolve during settling, 
so that the maior areas oi carbonate 
in suspension are reflected by high 
carbonate accumulation on the bot- 
tom (except at great depths, when 
the carbonate sedimenl&are replaced 
by red clayK Avroteht be expected, 
calcium carbonate is the most 
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hti 1 '^j anc * I* an inter estintf. i t 


i Ml .':v- liciv- • u'h »-c )n Si-rm- *«l 
.'i :« *l K* . till ill i to 
lind t'.iij't M uul I ul iS.it i in *• will 

•ren j :»\ a uTcren.v-Jntok for many 
vears lo come, they have provided 
inn only a gencr.il index «xf 
topic-;, but a svNlctnaric index 
(thought fully divided into taxonomic 
seclionN) and a No .m index *»f tho 
first citation of autlu<r% in the text. 
With these and the often \ery com- 
prehensive bibliographic-, at the end 
of each paper, the newcomer will 
have no difficulty in gening into the 
subject. The papers are arranged in 
six logical steps, of which the first 
deals with the distribution of living 
organisms in the oceans — the essen- 
tial starting-point. J. A. NlcGowan'i 
contribution forms a good introduc- 
tion lo distribution patterns and the 
probable factors underlying them. 
The second section describes the 
accumulation and distribution of 
important microfossil groups in 
ocean bed sediments, and is followed 
by two sections on Quaternary and 
pre-Quatcrnary deposits. The two 
final sections, on methods of study 
and on the important problem ofbio- 
straiigraphy, round off the study but 
point to the enormous gaps iliat still 
exist. The many diagrams arc clearly 
drawn and ihc rabies well set out. 
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J apan has, like a number of other 
countries, restructured its library 
system since the Second World 
War und is developing it with energy 
and* imagination, all hoi ugh it .still 
falls iimicIi behind the best Anglo- 
American -Scandinavian practice. 

Japan has looked to the West for 
many v >1' its library features, but it is 
organizing these into a more efficient 
ccwl- effective library system than 
in many countries, white c*t the same 
lime continuing to incorporate some 
d i si i lie live Japanese features. It 
would be sad indeed if (he impact of 
the Wes i should result in the loss of 
all the tradition and beauty of old 
Japan. 

National Libraries 

Al the head of the national libraries 
.system ix the National Diet Library 
which was created in 1948 with 
responsibility for thirty libraries in 
governmental agencies find certain 
other libraries of national status such 
at the Ucm> Library and the Tuyo 
(Oriental) Library. 

Although the National Diet 
Library is the sole reference library 
of legal deposit .in Japan, it offers 
more nation-wide lending scr, vices 
than the tola! oL' all the six British 
legal duposll reference libraries to- 
gether. U lends books for reference 
direct to uni versify. spatial, and 
public libraries, like the legal deposit 
reference libraries of many other 
countries, such as SwitzorJaiiid and 
Lhe Soviet Union. It afcvo assists ten 
regional scientific centres in major 
public libraries in Japanese cities to 
which h supplies abstracts and offi- 
cial publication... Examples are the 
City Central Library in Nagoya and 
the P-rofcwlural 'Library in Osaka. 
No British city reference library 
receives any direct governmental 
support in tihis way, although tihis 
has been recommended fur many 
years bv the Library Association. 
Hie now building of the National 
Diet Libra ny has been designed with 
a similar desire 4© provide the most 
of feed ve service to as many as 
possible of the public. Its layout Is 
not dissimilar to a very large Wevt- 
orn ciuv centra! library geared to 
CM c ns i ve public use. Built in the 
form of a square with a central 
.‘Jack core, the new building is 
at tractive and functional. 

On the first door are the reception 
And issue desks. On the second floor 
Arc live general reading rooms, a 
newspaper reading-room, a room for 
governmental and official publica- 
tions, and the music library. On the 
third floor arc goner a 1 reading 
rooms, rooms for newspaper cut- 
tings, library -science, Asia, Africa, 
and rare books. &e. On the fourth 
floor are rooms for science and tech- 
nology. constitutional literature, and 
maps. On a higher floor is a palatial 
suite for members of the Diet for 
whom extensive research services are 
provided. The total staff of the 
National Diet Library has increased 
from 1 82 in 1948 to 831 in 1970. This 
gives some indication of the extent 
of the growth of the Japanese 
national libraries service in recent 
years. 
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Booksellers’ 
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JAPANESE NOVELS 

in English 

by Kawabaln, Mishima, etc. 
HAIKU POETRY, ZEN 
and other 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE 

available from 

ARTHUR PROBSTHAIN 
41 , Circa! Russell St., London \VC1 


Cat. 78 BOOKS OK ART 8 ARCHAEOLOGY 
Oriental & European, about 1,400 
ilema. 

Cat. 79 THE MR EAST 8 S.E. ASIA 
2,000 Items, ready October. 

S mil Gupta, 12 BWsfeali Cm., Waiutmi, 
London. E,ll. ' 


Libraries in Japan 


BY GEORGE CHANDLER 


In addition to the technical library 
services of the National Diet 
Library, the Japan Information 
Centre for Science und Technology 
(J ICST). which was founded in 
1957. provides information services 
and publishes a range of a bs true ting 
publications for science and tech- 
nology and patents. Its staff rose 
from 62 in 1957 to 258 in 1965, 
JICST docs not aim at comprehen- 
sive world coverage in its abstracting 
services, but has concentrated 
realistically on the most important 
.sources. It iprovides photocopies, 
contents tables of selected journals, 
literature search services, and trans- 
lations services in return for appro- 
priate fees. 

Another notable development is 
the new Library (or Museum) of 
Modern Literature in Tokyo, its 
object is do collect, arrange and 
preserve records of modem Japan- 
ese literature. 'Much had been lost as 
a result of the Great Earthquake 
and Fire of 1923 and the Second 
World War. A committee was 
formed in l%2 to collect the re- 
maining records and it founded the 
Library of Modern literature Foun- 
dation which was approved by the 
Ministry of Education. The new 
building was opened in 1967. In 
1970 it acquired the Juvenile Lit era- 
lure Library. 

The Library is equipped with 
eight opulent study rooms, an exhi- 
bitions room and an auditorium on 
Lhe third (floor. On lower floors are 
a general reading room, catalogues, 
electrically conitr oiled stacks, and 
photocopying facilities. 

The Library includes not only the 
original manuscripts of modern 
uuthors and first editions but also 
the libraries of writers, material 
from their houses, and the like. 
Nevertheless, ,the exhibitions are 
mainly literary and are made more 
effective through -photographs, 
newscutlings and similar documen- 
tary sources. 


Public Libraries 


In addition to these 'important 
national developments since 1948, 
there have been considerable ad- 
vances for public libraries. The 
library Law of 1950 provided that, 
no charge should be made for the 
use of pu.blrc libraries, and arranged 
for the establishment of standi rds to 
qualify for promotional subsidies 
from the Ministry of Education. 

Public libraries were required to Metropolitan Tokyo 
maintain close contact with the 


Thindly. the number of branch 
libraries is very smaH — perhaps only 
one j tenth o-f the standard iin Anglo- 
Saxon, Scandinavian and certain 
other countries. 'Issues are very low 

E er 1,000 population and are not of 
igAi quality, for the great bulk of 
the -public are served only by small 
collections of the more popular 
books -in -mobile libraries or pro- 
vided on bulk loan to groups of 
various kinds. 

(Fourthly, the provision of audio- 
visual materials tends to be con- 
siderable, and performances held in 
the libraries are well attended. 

•Fifthly, special rooms are set 
apart -in purpose-bui-lt Japanese 
libraries for. such traditional cultural 
activities as the lea ceremony and 
flower arrangement. 

The largest public library authori- 
ties are the metropolitan authorities 
and the prefectures, which cooperate 
closely with the National Diet 
Library. The Library Law required 
them also to initiate cooperation 
with t-hc city, (town and village 
library authorities hi -their areas m 
the compilation of union catalogues 
and -the -provision of mobile libraries 
and In other ways. 

T\ho prefectures are also empow- 
ered -to provide library services 
directly (throughout their areas. They 
maintain mobile and -temporary 
library services in many cities, 
towns, and villages, but most of 
their purpose-built library buildings 
arc located in large cities. These 
often have a prefecture! central 
library and a city central library 
maintained by the local authority. 

The conourreiu exercise of public 
library powers appears hi be effec- 
tive -m Japan, as it is also in the 
United Stales and Germany, and 
might very well be a solution to the 
present British controversy over 
library authorities under local gov- 
ernment reform. Concurrent provi- 
sion makes I.t possible to retain lar-gie 
uni-ts for. the more- specialized serv- 
ices which are essentia'] in -metropol- 
itan and county areas, and yert 
permits the smaller units -to operate 
the general library services. 

In 1968 bhe Japanese prefectures 
maintained fifty-six central libraries 
and only -twenty branc-h libraries. 
The -local authorities provided 436 
central libraries but only fifty-six 
branch libraries. 


National Diet Library and other 
types of libraries. 

There a-re a number of features of 
Japanese .public libraries of all types 
which distinguish them from West- 
ern public libraries. 

First, they arc primarily refer- 
ence libraries, the reading facilities 
being often divided according to the 

X sex, and trae of user. Seals are 
n numbered and a number is 
allocated to each reader on entering 
the library, -thus ensuring that aw 
places arc occupied and at the same 
time helping to avoid congestion. 
The number of scats is being -rapidly 
increased. For example, total seats 
in Tokyo ward and city libraries 
increased from 11,676 in J965 to 
14,897 in 1968. 

Secondly, lending use of Japanese 
public libraries is very low, except in 
tiro few local authorities like the oily 
of H-ino where the numbers of 
boots, staff, and . buildings 
approach Western standards. The 
number of hooks issued from 
Japanese .public libraries Is, how- 
ever, mpkJly increasing. For in- 
stance, the lota'l circulation Jn 
Tokyo ward and oity libraries rose 
from 1,077,000 in 1965 to 2,718,000 
in 1968. Circulation per 1,000 bor- 
rowers rose from 109 to 749 In 
same period. 


volumes in a central triangular slack 
on seven floors and in open access 
public departments on four floors 
on rite periphery. 

Xn the basement was a relatively 
well -:devel aped audio -visit ail mate- 
rn'ls room and an auditorium. The 
first floor contained the main en- 
trances, the catalogues, the Humani- 
ties Room and the Litera-ture and 
Language Room, which communii- 
cated with n one-storey circular 
central childrens library situated off 
one .corner of the triangular building 
and opening on to the street. On the 
second .floor were the Social and 
Nu-tiural Sciences Room and a per- 
iodicals room. On the third floor 
were .reading rooms for adults, 
young adults, and special collections. 
On the fourth floor were the admin- 
istrative offices and the conference 
room. 


In metropolitan Tokyio a -pattern of 
cooperation is emerging 'between the 
metropolitan authority and the cities 
and wards Which may wold set the 
standard for developments iu the 
provincial prefectures. 

A report of the director of the 
Metropolitan -Hibiya Library in 
1970 made l-hc following recommen- 
dations for ibho development of 
public ' libraries in mebrapol-iitan 
Toleyto : the metropolitan libraries 
were to concentrate on reference 
and information services and on 
cooperating with oity and ward 
libraries and the Naibionai Diet 
Library through bibliographical, re- 
search and other services ; city and 
ward libraries were to concentrate 
on research services for local his- 
tory, on lending services and on 
work with children. 

®n accordance with these recom- 
mendations o aiew budding .with five 
Hoors is being erected, fav Arisugawa 
Farit, Which. Is scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1973. It will concentrate 
on reference . and information serv- 
ices fqr the whole of. Tokyo while 
the existing MetropoKfcra Hibiya 
Library in, Hibiya Park will become 
primarily a, lending library, for 
vrtwob it is weW suited. Housed In a 
ar building the Metropolitan 
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Prefectural Libraries 

With few exceptions all t lie prefec- 
tures have .provided cent mi libraries. 
Some o-f these, like the largest at 
Osaka, have been extended in recent 
years. A number Imve been re- 
housed .in new buildings. Some, like 
those in Yokohama and Nagoya, 
are part of :i cultural centre. Others, 
like that nl Kyoto, arc separate build- 
ings. Prefectural libraries asso- 
ciated with cultural centres tended 
to be less adequate than those occu- 
pying purpose-built premises. 

A goad example of a new pur- 
pose-built prefcctur.il central library 
Is .the one at Kyoto, where the oily 
does not maintain a city central 
library. 

The new Kyoto prefect ura 1 ! cen- 
tral library was opened in 1964 and 
Is .for reference use only, l-t con- 
tained aipproximatcly three-quarters 
of the books formerly in the old 
Profectiiral Central Library which is 
now* vised ns a lending library. 

The now Library contains approx- 
imately 300,000 books and was 
modelled after the San Diego Public 
Library. It i.s on three floors. The 
main reading room is subdivided 
internally into suhjecl areas for the 
Hu muni tics. Social Sciences, Science 
and Technology, History and Litera- 
ture, Fine Arts and General, which 
give in all open access to approxi- 
mately 45,000 volumes. ’Hue Library 
lias excellent exhibition accommo- 
dation. in which the manuscripts 
anid books from an old Buddhist 
temple library have been recently on 
show. 

One feature of the Library ufoich 
Is dhnraoterisliic of Japanese public 
libraries is the special attention 
being given to local history. Tho 
Library has n staff of nine engaged 
on 4he Kyoto .Prefcohiral History of 
which four volumes have been pub- 
lished. The Osaka City Library have 
published thirty -two volumes on the 
history of the dky. 

• 1 

City Central Libraries 

Most large Japanese okies maintain 
Gkv Central libraries. Those in 
Kobe and Yokotoima are examples 
of libraries which have bad buitdmg 
exstetns&om since lihe Second WotW 
War. Of the new city central library 
buildings, that in Osaka is a very 
good example. 

The new Osaka City: Central 
library was opened ip 1961, and is a 
pleasantly laid out building on three 
floors w-Llh 1,050 numbered seats in 
the main reading area, 100 numbered: 
seats for children, as well as 250 
a^ats in the general library. It has 
w exceUleni cofifoe bar. Total annual 
lendtog circulation is, - . however, 
only 166,000 volrupie?; but over. 
650,000 visits arc, made annually to 
the library. ^ .• : • • . .• 

The subject departments • foom 
w . • subdivided internnlly • Into 
Humanities and ' Social Science, S&\ 

■ ■>.. 1 . ' 1 . •& : : • -Vv 

V- ■' • • -4 -- :;v>; 
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'^ rary m Nas ° 15 r opinions about all sorts of 
where is nearer 20ui>. - rJ nuing from Greek myths 
library uses closed cirtLi icchniqnc.s of advertise- 

and nns ^ charming i iind the status of the scientist, 
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aduPts, forty for chiMic, wcrc {( not for the chap- 
for students. on ’ ,ji c j r beloved Ausiralinn 

riginnls and the peoples of New 
TT . , _ innong whom they did later 

University Llbraifr udi. One then realizes that the 
book is a vindication of these 
Hand a challenge to us. a ohal- 
in which there is a fair dash 
jny, which one may suppose to 
ilentioivil. The question being 
Is. It is all very well to talk 
it 'Siivagc ", "barbarous" and 
Hired "but can satisfactory deli- 
ms for these terms be given and 
whjt criteria would they be 
il ? As anthropologists Profcs- 

r and Mrs Berndt are asking the 

aged nine . hbrary MIL L-„ n j n t (, c light of wide reading 
books each. Tokyo U- fe fitcraltirc on different cultures 
las »f their own considerable 
oi k experience. 


There has been grewt'v 
universities since the 5x 
War. Their number ir.e., 
forty-eight in 1945 to Jllr 
1968 a survey revealed r 
ty-four national uniiet-.-, 
average of thirty full i.-| 
staff and 350.000 booh <• 
live public universilii, 
eight library staff and ^ 
each, 268 private unite 


over 3 million fooksanjt 
2 million. 
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pleasanlne.-is beiwcon Soaines For- 
syte and Bosinney in also considered. 
A more rceem example of this is 
Mies van dor Rohe's Seagram Build- 
ing in New York where the high 
quaK«ty o-f design was made lhe ex- 
cuse for incrcudng its value for taxa- 
tion punposes. 

Aviation 

Ellison. Norman. British Glhlers 
and Sail planes. 1922-1970. 296pp. 
A. & C. Black. £3.25. 

Mr Ellison chooses 1922 as his start- 
ing point because that was the year 
of Lhe first British gliding competi- 
tion at It ford Hill near Lewes, when 
one of the gliders had been built 
from spare parts at a cost of 18s 6d. 
He goes on to examine the industry 
that arose after 1929 to build in- 
creasingly eflieicnl ami more expen- 
sive gliders. The greater part of the 
book is filled with detailed descrip- 
tions and drawings of nearly 200 
gliders of various categories. The 
list is brought right up to dale with 
types of the latest design, some built 
in England under licence, embody- 
ing the modern materials like lihrc- 
glass. ft makes an exhaustive survey 
and will serve as a trustworthy refer- 
ence book. 
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Biography and Memoirs 

Si’Rox j on, Vi-KM in. / eilhunl dc 
Chardin. 126pp. S( M Press. 
Paperback. 50p. 

This introduction to the life and 
thought of Teilhard tic Chardin may 
he commended to those without 
much previous kuowleuee of the 
man and his works. While fully 
con >c Urns of the criticisms to wliiih 
Teilhard exposes himself, Mr 
Sproxlon juilucs ilia 1 his message is 
a clarion ea II: we are evolution, 
mid ahe Kingdom of God is wjihiu 
11s. 

SwtNsciN. Aki iii'ii. Ut vnii,l the Iran- 
tiers, lhe biography of ( olonei 
Bailey. 24fipp. Ilulehiiisnii. 12.51'. 

This is a highly competent piece of 
work, cmcring eveiy .i.pest of 
Bailey’s quite remarkable carcec. He 
was 'indeed a man of many parts-- 
a soldier, a fe.n less explorer of a 
toughness perhaps equalled only by 
that of A tire! Stein, and, like Stein, 
possessing an almost uncanny knack 
of personal surmal: a botanist, a 
iepidoplerist, a ntouniaiiicer of note. 

His impsitioiwe of rod tape made his 
other notable qualities something of 
a scourge to the more orthodox 
members of the Political Depart- 
ment hierarchy: time after time he 
suffered in prospects and in " offi- 
cial " -reputation from his determin- 
ation to use his own judgment. The 
fame that he gained in ihe wider 
world outside India only underlined 
his shortcomings in the eyes of those 
whom Kipling pilloried as “The 
Little Tin Gods Perhaps inevitably, 
to record in accurate fashion, ns 
the late Arthur Swinson has done, 

Bailey’s achievements, has the 
result of reducing romance to a 
record ; it is a tribute to the author 
that here and there Ihe reader catches 
a glimpse of the wit. the humour, the 
modesty, and the gaiety which made 
“ BiU ” Baiicy so dear to his friends. 

There are few alive today who con 
remember him describing, With a 
twinkle In his eye hpw he dodged the ' u - 
Bolsheviks who “ tailed " him in and 
around Bokhara ; how he convinced 
the security officials that he was an 
“Albanian sympathizer” and how 
on more than one occn.slnn he 
bluffed his way to safely by sheer 
effrontery. The joke was mat be .. , 
took none of these exploits seriously 
’—they were dll in the day]s work- 
What u pity that he had neither the 
time nor rite inclination to write 
them down with the same humour 
as that with which he ^escribed ; 
them. ( . . '■ 

Botany . ^ f 

Curtis, Winifukd. The Endemic . 
Flora of Tasmania. . Volume HI. 
Paintings by , Margaret Stones. • 
2l6pp, plus 24; places. •/ 

Press. £15.75. *' ' 


provemcm in the relief map of tho 
island, with locations, and the useful 
appendix on cultivation follow those 
introduced in Volume II and there 
are paintings and notes of about 
forty plants. The Tasmanian ende- 
mics warrant attention for their in- 
trinsic beauty nr curious form as well 
as their ecological and evolutional)’ 
interest. The importance of record- 
ing these plank of restricted range 
before they are destroyed by indus- 
trial needs cannot be uvcrstrcsxcd, 
and already great pcfevvcraiicc and 
patience arc needed to collect them 
from remote habitats. 

Nf.wion. At an. Flora of Cheshire. 
-58pp. Chester: Cheshire Com- 
munity Council. £2.80. 

This scholarly account, edited by 
Dr James Cullen, is based on ob- 
servation.-; made in l%4-iw>9 with 
the help of many local enthusiastic 
botanists. Comparison with Lord 
do Tab ley’s records emphasizes the 
considerable florislic changes in the 
area brought about by urbanization 
and alterations in agricultural prac- 
tice in ihe past ccnltny. Detailed 
Jiabitat .studies of the wide range of 
pin nt communities and their rela- 
tion to geology and topography, to- 
gether with distribution maps of the 
species, supplement the -systematic 
account of the (loiu. Plates in both 
colour and black-and-white illus- 
trate features of especial interest. 


Classical Studies 

Pi uru» 11. Moml Essays. Trans- 
lated with an introduction by Ucx 
Warner. 184pp. Penguin. Paper- 
back, 35p. 

These five c-,ays offer a welcome 
•ample of Plutarch ’s loo little known 
Manilla, “ Advice on Marriage " 
and “A I ctlerof Consolation ti« his 
Wife on the death “f .m Infant 
Daughter" exemplify his sensitise 
and dignified humanUm. In "The 
Decline ol the Oracle*" etymologi- 
cal and mtmerologieal problems me 


set in a dialogue of fable, humour 
and eloquence: in a witty dialogue 
one of Circe's “cx-nicn *' out points 
the wily Odysseus by proving that a 
pig’s life is .superior in virtue and 
happiness to a mail’s. T he debate on 
'■ The Cleverness of Animals, both of 
lhe Sea and the Land ” contains a 
fascinating collection of animal lore 
and legend. Rex Warner'.s transla- 
tion reads admirably, and it is to be 
hoped that a further selection from 
Plutarch's seventy-eight essays will 
follow. 

History 

Bl lATTArllARY VA, SMJYAS.Vf hi. Final I- 
•:lal FowiclaiiOM uf the British 
Raj. 355pp. Simla : Indian Insti- 
tute of Advanced Study. Rs.30. 
Ibis immensely painstaking and 
scholarly work is a good example of 
the care with which the present 
generation of Indian historians, 
whether their chosen field is politics 
or economics, arc examining the 
bases of many of the assumptions 
which their predecessors regarded as 
unchallengeable. Dr Ithattacluryva’s 
main interest is in economics; hut 
in his investigation of lhe way in 
which the finances .if (lie Raj were 
managed during and after the day 
of tire great lames Wilson, he neces- 
sarily covers— and in sonic cases 
uncovers --many of the- springs of 
history. His analysis of the various 
pressure groups, of the aims that 
they pursued, tile resources they 
commanded, and of 1 ho circum- 
stances which increase. I 01 dimi- 
nished their influence forms an 
essential background fur under- 
stand itra the factors wli'ch underlay 
m.my important decisions on finan- 
cial questions. " Il is not easy the 
author states. “ for an Indian to 
ov ci come a certain ‘gap in empathy ' 
when he tries to undoi q.uul the 
sentiments am! attitudes ol the aliens 
who ruled India.’’ (tin it is Among 
Dr Ithatlacharv >u's admirable quali- 
ties as .» writer that he atccceds m 


preserving objectivity to a remark- 
able degree ; jiisi .is it is among his 
merits as an historian thin he care- 
fully emphasizes the existence of 
many mill Med gaps in the evidence 
necessary for .1 complete picture. 

History (‘allrrtinn\ in /V nrfolk and 
Suffolk Libraries, t'lfipp. Paper- 
back. 50p. 

Period lads and Sets Relating to 
British History in Norfolk and 
Suffolk Libraries. 1 43pp. Paper- 
back, £1. 

Norwich: University «jf Fas! 

Anglia Library. 

These two handbooks produced by 
lhe Library of the University of 
Hast Anglia arc signposts for re- 
searchers" to the historical resources 
of public und private lihiarics in 
Norfolk and Suffolk. T ogether 
they cover each library’s present 
holdings uf national and local source 
material, such as sets uf volumes, 
rims of newspapers a mi periodicals, 
learned societies' publications, and 
so on. 

K ini ail titsi, A. M. I iu i In*, n s «■ / 
History. 329 pp. Bland ford Press, 
113.75 (paperback, £1.35). 

Hie period covered (this volume 
being flic (bird in it-< -ciic-.i is from 
Boswmth I icltf in the accession of 
1 I i /a both I. The book is not u 
literal y hi-toiv. thourli in fact kittle, 
of any litciaiy sign ills . ukc within a 
somewhat uninspiring period 
escapes mention. Mr Kiiighnrn 
defines .its intention 1 Iin- : “'Selec- 
tion of material i> intended to illu- 
minate the mare bland m common 
frontiei shared by Fiiei.i-’.urc and !iis- 
lur\. each defined in hioail terms 
.nut hence incliulinu Mime items that 
might lie led mu ol Indies in one 
discipline w Or-.- otliei. ’ I he i.bemc 
is .kilfully developed In j.-fererce 
to the clmmivles (\ i 1 -nl. 1 1 .Ik*, the 
poviry » Skelton. Wv.vm. Surrey t, 
and slicli call;, dr .in, ■■ It do’s Kim; 
John. 
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Are you, .In fact, as informed as you should 
' beofaUtheadvaritagedariddlsadYfUitages ■ > i 

of Britain's entry into the EEC 7 
' The final decisjoji will soon be made. 

It will come after intensive debate In both 
Houses of Parliament and long discussions 
: among private individuals. 

It will come a fter unequalled reporting 
and comment In The Times, established ; , 

already as the newspaper with the fullest 

■ coverage of European affairs. f. ,; v * f' 

‘ The Issue Is immense and, hi deciding ^Qur 

attjtude, The Times will be Indispensable. : i ' 

WhenThe Times speaks, . 

. .-i^V 1; r , r .i . •. • v iV’ f i-.’ • ■ ' .• .t-'i . - ■•-•'.'■l , ■. v yji‘. ■ra'.-jSj! 
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VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &c 


CAERNARVONSHIRE 
COUNTY LIBRARY 

APPl ICATIONS »e invited fr«n 
tiiiahlv qiulllUvl oanJIiiih, for Ifas 
POST M SENIOR ASSISTANT at 'he 

CAunu l.lhnry Hewfcvimicn, Cicrnai- 
wn. Salary : I Jhrorl ui'a spi-Jal Crude 
£1,117 to Kl,77h per annum, c-jirrnencinu 
Kilaiy xnxdtng to gunllllcuuaai and 
expcrlear*. Knowledge of WtKh cvwn- 

Fiiriher porlleiilat, and forms of appU- 
Mrlon oKrilnnblu from the CM rector of 
kducatlnn. Co urn v Ed nc.i lion unlcu. 
Caitlo Street. Caernarvon. Closing data 
r<tb September, 1971. 

UNIVERSITY OF KENT 
AT CANTERBURY 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Applications nrt United rex Lht post 
Of MJPKM INTENDED I of the Inna 
Dusk. Selnry aocotdJng (a ausHflraltnna 
and esperledee, within Ufj eeale tl.JJi- 
Cl.vOZ or £l,90:>£j.00f. 

Futthct informnikm and aptdlcal'c-n 
forms may he oblelnrd from 1 he IJbri- 
Wta. The LWrary, The Unlvetelly, Can. 
tcrtiury. Kent. ■ Quote Rrf. L.7I /5i. 
Ciotlng dale for tceelpt of aPDlkatfece t 
Jill Antov. 197 J 


COUNTY OF CORNWALL 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN BASPD AT 
THE BODMIN 1MANCH LIBRARY 
Applicant i should be Cindered Lib* 

• rartene or lliwvc u-ho ni:t choitiy oorn- 
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Itoucini arcnaini.il/jilon in nmr.jvrj kiln 
Fuilhtr d.-toll, and apr'Ic-nlon forme 
may be ohiatned from the L'.innit Llh- 
rjrijn, Comity llall. Truro, roiniiail 
AppUcatkiiM should l*e irtiirned pot t.itri 
I luB the 17th A nglin . 1071. 
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A PIS. If 'A lio NS are in, lied mi a 
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AppIUillOM. v Mill ihr runirc of i*o 
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pouiNe. 

A. (I S. Liwi. Ramiuli l.lhrjrun. 
I vniral LjDr.iit. Ilium Hood, l : .j<lMiil«. 
•S-.i.c. «. 


ENOSl.EKai COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 

IIUI i 

(040 uiio.nui 

, .R'ldlied a mnldirj ASSIMANT 

Librarian, ■mi.uj : nj.c. ,Arnt 

Sl.'Ii. 

AndWatlons vclih irlt..in\ ddilta >na 
Khc n inn-, ol Hill Iilt-im Kali 

me l* :|iMpal b| JHTUmNir Jid. ^ _ 

BOROUGH OF 
HARROGATE 

riilll IC L! nil AM. Ml'MUM 
ANL' AMI i.\LI.I 

ASSISTANT LIHKAH'ANS I'.n,. 
•illy <iinhi)i.’j As.i.nni, .-■■ iijin,, 
f.iroJe I*-.,!, -illu isn-ri. ik'v in un- 
mif dull., Hulun Hi-- 

Apptlrjtl-vw. v.th -I iv.« 

refcievv. »h-.nl,i r«... h th. it-f-mjli L:i-. 
•MI MIL L-mral Lib.'.irln. VM-nl.i 
Ann ne. Ilim.gnre. *■> I llh seriember. 
J NfcULLF KNOX. Tm»m CU.IL 

THE llM VERSITY bFllULL 

SKMuK I.IBKAIIY AHSIST.ANT* 
APPl. ICATIONS ate nulled lor IWu 
POSTS „l S>NIOK LIBRARY AS^LS- 
l'ANT Uuili, liu'i -My In the uc-jnltlnont 
Pr air.ihignlng JrklUuM In the JLin- 
m-ir Joint Llnrury io ,omm e nee In W- 
l cm her. S.ihiy AP If III iLl/Ud to 
it .7761. 

, Fuitbci ,p-iii|fi>Li’i should Pc ohulncd 
fieri the R« giatiiit to .whrun otv: xiMn 
ivto tv pin 1 m u . t N ) nwidt l.y X?Ui A ug ml. 

LANCASHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

■APPLICATIONS are invited . from 
Cjuiierrd Llbr.irum lot me fpllowing 
POSTS 

DC pirn 1 n I VISIONAL LIBRARIAN 
WOMSUiY DIVISONAL LBR ARIES 


tanvCHAMSKIRE 

^JTION committee 

HL laR *« service 

op 

P 1 yj '"dl , :S 1 |: l *uh 

\ -S| i l ip, * "I !«o teleiret, 

Cr.Sei'tt 


UNIVERSm’ OF LONDON 

OOI.IKM ITUS' IlfLUR.R 
New Cross, Slit 4 ^sSV 

foA>mnI C " A Uwv5 f ,,[ l"e 

UfcrtTy jL ,n lhc 1 allege 

, OTf?. CATALOG L*T It : randl- 
V J1, ‘ “fuld bo grnduair, and Inns no. 
restnnal quilinesiiap, end omtiihijNc 
MiolDgiilM espf Hence. Salary «. Q ie 

in^l w 1 ?, * U-! *2.JSS to LSmtl (IIWiiJ. 
Ing London Welghtino. FS S.U 

. . fJMPnRARY CA TAI.OtiUr.lt. 

ror ni tejit one i«r. io uukuue lire 
Car dlil a let ihoulJ hi!,* 
profeietPul quallflejllons and capnlcnco. 
S"#!® r-relcirid Salary scale 
to tlflt. (including London tVelehtlni). 

*!*(? mile, end.-ilng a 
itanped aodicsKd ItrtUcsp entelort. to 
the P'.rwnnel OIBca ro whom unplitj. 
lions ihould be sent by J|>t a»|uu. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

INStlTUTK C«r lULCAl ION 
LIBRARY 

APPLICATIONS are Invited for ihe 
POST ol ASSISTANT LI HH AH IAN. 
CtimrotnHv* Ed neat Inn Lttvaiv Tin 
dunes include UDIlugiar-hlcal nnd in. 
fpruiiuofl rcscuiGh. eutalnsulne and 
oliMlflcitJon. mreithlon of tie If. A 
degree and a piofnilunai qiuUlirailon. 
and Mraf knowledge of Innsiragei. j,r 
deiUubie. The xalary icalc li l|gv| la 

. Applk.iuoni Ihi-uid he forwmdrd in 
Ihe Sucntan-, Unit city .,f li.ndnn 
Irutjtutc Of Pdtk'allon b> I vptcmhe. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

INSTMUTI- Ql-' AI'VAM -HD I LUAI. 
MUI'IFS 

APPl K*A1 IONS mt inured Iron, 
ill idtutc tlfcirleir.l lihi.t-ijn, l.u u I lls r 
uf ASSISTANT IIHIIARIAN .Some 

earil»eulng e,|H-fhd(« .,nj rr.iJtny 
k n awli' dye ol l-itn-h and lirnnan vi.nlJ 
he jn jid'jfilnyi- Siiji; ttithirt tit. .tali 
£I.4-<| tu I2.a«4 plus ti.iv I ondon aim*. 
mu issii 

ArHlr.it I on,, nilh na;m , »l tu.. 
IcIiiA,. tli-.rild ioi(ii the I lisr.nl in. ’* 
Kuvvcll Sqiuu. London Wf III ) I ■ It , PJ 
JlJ SspUml-tr. 


LONDON HOROUGII OF 
MERTON 

PL'IH It.' I IRH XHII s 
SUITARIY L'l'Al IIH.W t ANI'll»\ns 
hi ouiiif.n Fi.it Tin 

UNMI ItMl NIRiNTM I1IS1S : 
Llltlt ARl AN-IN-L II VHtil 
WIMIIIHiOJJ P.\|»K l.l lilt ARY 
ll UVjiLn. (it. id.- 11140 to LI I 
pill. I .-nj.iit U.iehilnm 
SI Nil I It AVSIsrVNI 
KASNTS PARK I IIIK Alt Y 
l| ir-lllllflt 1.1 I Jr 11.14(1 |M II. -HI 
rill, I uudon W. lehtin.*' 
r»<nm. it Ills tjljtj t-i [.-at t-> 

I'C i/.t.rmliicd a- -liii.jiMn. and 

vM'c'M no. 

A fiu day uoihlna week |, in efrulM 
with slum it.- Sinnc.it, .-r| J.m 

Liirtlirr piitkuhi, and jr-HICjiH-a 

fount obtain .Me Ic-si llw ll».iu«rli l in- 

r.iriin. Mert.'ii r ••him. (Iiii' Ii I'-io. 
(■-nJ'-n. S *V 1 1 .'II II I-' rv i- ii'- in J I-.-I 
lai-r ’h .ii lit. i r-.--l llni.-ii in.- dml 
StM.ni |, ii 

SM'MY AMIN 1...1I > . k 


WOMSIEY D1VJSONAL L HR ARIES 
Sal arc : A P.4 £l.9y2-C27l99. 

SENIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
FYLI7E DIVISIONAL LIBRARIES 
i Htudauanprs— Thornton CTerckyal 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 
PRESTWICH DIVISIONAL IJBRaRIES 
' SENIOR ASSISTANT LIBRAJUaN 
PRESTWICH DIVISIONAL LIBRARIES 
-Sjlnry : Ubtitlnns' Scale: II.M-tl.tn 
atari Ing paints caitimeaturaia with 
quaUficmkins and eipeilracc 
, Appointment! gupcranauabU add tub. 
loet to certificate Of fluesi. 

Application (naming tiro icferedi aad 
siaung lor which post candidate wtihe* lo 
be const Jcredl to County LlbrJtlMl , I4J 
Larparatlon Street. Pttiwn. PRi BRH, by 
the 274 h August. 


LANCASHIRE 

WHJAN AND DISTRICT MINING 
AND TECHNICAL COLI-SOS 
Wigan. Lancashire 

APPLICATIONS arc Invited for a 
POry u SENIOR LIBRARY ASSIST- 
ANT. DdUea io nan by orningt.meni. 

Candlditei nmt have paired Part. I 
(Tntermedljte) exu ruination of the Llh- 
fdry Ajjodutfon. Experience fn a Col. 
joge or Induyicjal tibraty en ad rani Mo, 
bat not eueMloi. 

Salary scale £14)38 to £1,513 Per 
annum. 

. Further particulars and nppUcoHw 
form front the -undertlgned. doting daw 
6ib September. 1971. 

R CRAIG SMITH. Principal. 


ci tv of ruim.MouiH 

(Jn.CMOtfMiing the kJlidc retail of 
Sc-uiharal 

LIBRARIAN IN CHARGE BOOK 
AOJLKIIlONS ST H VICES 
Salary — A PI, 5. Jtl.tli m £2.4J7 

ArplivJine jh-.-uUi bo rir-.il.KtJ. 
qujllllea calnl-.RUdl far " IMW "fP- ltl- 
mt nt M lead ihe i-rerrJHlnll.il, und en- 
targcin m nf t he p-«i:nl ho.lL Jiir».iu,i 
an j cjtil..>KUIna dtp-.iinient. 1r»luJ- 
l/lg the levlst-.-n ul prtHiit WUl-VKM tnlo 
a new cwnputrr-htt-.rJ ivficm. A new 
Cenrul Library (72.090 .<l- It ' *MI cam- 
rnmet building ne.vt June. 

Further dciull, nenlnnMc friun Mr. 
Rnlph Mjlh'-n. FLA., t. hi UbrJflan. 
Ccnir.il Library. r-rtHmouth, FOI :!»X. 
to vrhoti appIkMt-na ihould be tent by 
M-.nJay. 6|h Scptetnher. 1971. 

CITY OF SALFORD 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

DISTRICT LIBRARIAN 
Grade A.P.4 i£l,776-E2.0’S per eonuni 

APPUCATIONS it* tnvfted for abo 
above POST from Ctiiriered LlbnuUna 
with wliahlo librnry eirerlmce 

A new Dlsufei LJbiary In ihc Notth 
0 * Ihe ClW 1» N4**il«d to oped W Sep- 
tember, i5Vj. and ii I R hoped !•> Wdinj 
Hi uWnan by No' ember. 1971, It 
powIWe. 

Further tfetaHi and ap^itailon Mnna 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF THE 
COUNTY OF .STIRLING 

cnuNj v 1 1 rm ah y 

ASnlJt-'U.inv my litkln .1 (>.r ih. HMT 
•‘f M. IIDtJI IIIIKAKi.vN at b-\( III ON 
W*J BAN NO, RIM <ft hr Svci.ud.iry /nhn-ill 
1 hi, I, i, l-ilnl p' iv l 

Salaiy (iijd--v-'( liatt. >,.l Librarian ni 
Da Inc c ( tniili - - 1 h trier. ,1 llhr-trinn 

L "ji M 1 1 r " lctl Llbimiao 

N.J (; r-n.lltl-.n, -r unh-c u-ltli mrd). 
pal ciatnlnalion f..i lup-iannuall-vn put- 
POM-I. 

.^pllijlli.1,4. (cf. I .1UJTLS, 

alvlng full dkt.iil. of ngc, o-Milfieaii.mi 
nn-l ciperkiicc i.untkei wtili Ihe nanni 
end Id(lrctvi;i ..f lu.- rricrcui. eh-iuld be 
inhmlir-.il within tciett days from m-i-cje- 
anc-. of (Mi tul -cit lvi.rT-.pl 

JAMf S D KFNM|»Y. County Clrrh. 
’“mil Ulth-v. \-,«forih. Stilling. 

WARWICKSHIRE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

(OLSTV I HIM ARY 
Al'PIJi VTM'NS a- e 'r.-ln-J from jv-it. 
"hly -jiv.il - tlrd s-indj-Lite- t-n m, itiM 
of ., SENIOR A v, Is I ANT a: t nrloyrty 
Wra.aj Hc*(|loiva1 J^lNtjrv. 

tolm. A r 3 (CM I 5 io XI. 77 a). 
fog oOLnt vv-iil t.iir Inm ucoiuih nitjliD- 
CjIhiiu, i -ivritttw and p re win y.ilnv. 

Krmoi.il eepv-MK und J<-Slglirg atlyw- 
nnev where mv 'c.i*ue. 

rut, her isi.Ueuljm nijV he idxaliied 
fi.-m iliu i.our.tv IJtir.irj/l. fpimf. I pi. 
l-'i. IlcaddiuitPie. Dir linn. W.uwtik. 
I", p. ii. mityvv MNiJ. iVuing Couirv 

T diautlon onicv-r. 

UNIVERSITY OF YORK 

J. II. Ml lltltl II. I lUIIAHY 
. .VfvSlS I'.YNT I Ill'll Alt I.Vhf 
WK It AT Ions n„ inshcA l.-r ano 
I'OSV -f ASSIsl'AM' I I II RAM IAN 
iifiidc Ii (■•( d-i'ir, iii.itnlv in i he C'-iia- 
t.iKulng |ii|.iitnit.iii nf the I'nlii i -IIV 
Iihniy. u..ni lit Met oh i. I'i7l or B( 

iiiun us r-otsil.'s- ih. r. ..tic r. S.it.uy will 
6. -ni Ihe »c..k i 1.4-1 IO lJ.7/7. u lib 

r-s s u 

Four OTiv, rl ..p|di.- iii.-ns, r imvia 
Ihrsr telrivi .. slimilj I-,- gem bv I lull 
h> rlimhei. 1-11. f.i ilic Ktvl,ii.iT. u Ri- 
ve. .If, , 1 | V-ilk. Hv.llnvi.in, York. YOI 
31 •!». fr.iin iyli-.ni funlvri |v irtiyii'-jiv 
mar to .lh-ain-J. Must uiiote /l'i h D ra 
K- t/'iutO 


WEST SUSSEX COUNTY 
I.WKAHY 

HUtltlS’Ll IIUK.Mtl.VN. 

• IIAWin 111 l MON 

vKivlu'-l . 111.11110 111.1111 

I likRII Kill I lllll Mt I AN 
(■ •tiil.-c-J <v,|l, i-i-i-f -1|.. ii. ■■■ • ill H-il.-l.il 
n fi.. nii ■(■ -r..ry ViLuy i.m-e LI. 'll l.v 
»-• 'IJS. -.'-line iv- ni i„ .online u- esi«i|. 
i-n-.v 

t'rjvilfy i Vnii.il llif. ids. I I hr. nr v-iv.u 

n i< -i-.il j'i-. ii nf i.vn 'ti.in-' ,i..J .i - ini ry 
■•I ui-lcrs In' luJ Ina slaliv -I fliniv .hi 

• It-’ Imre 1 ii.Iii.it I ni I vt.il>’ U U u lli.ij-'r 
fil'I. e rnlul -f the ti.iin'v Hel-rti,.-- 

Iinil ltiliiil.il .il.lrr, Mill r..-ry. In 
i— -rri.ii . -ii i.uii ih. i-ll-e- .-t li.iil.ir 
I In. .,,l--n .m l 11- Nnir, • m.l Sn.-vv 
I ll-r .i K . In < ■ -|. ml V I I > . • 

Vppll. -||. |. i. mi. .n I fvuiKe . 1 . 1 , 11 . 

1-01.. III. I'll... Illijl.nl I — . -Jill- l 

* I... 0.1,1 Sn • . .1.1-1 .•'I. l\ -..- -I 

s. I-- !»>-.( 


Advertisements • 

t « MfftfWiiSs ™ es ****"“ ss ‘si; «-«-« 

;• .vi'uVl’ -p ,0l,0win g headings: 


Plcu.sc arrange a year's subscription to I lie TLS, starting wills the earliest 
possible issue. 

□ 1 enclose Cheque/ PO/ Money OrUer for ; ~ 

Q Please invoice me in due course. 

V 

(Tick bust where applicable) 


Name 

Address. 


Profession' 

Signature ^ 




•- i ... i. .- 1 * • a 


Other Categories 


f* 0 * Books and Pints’ . ’. . .: Researchers v " • ;• . 

* University Literary * 

! , Typing Services V . • t ' fiddeatioual Cou^s v , - .r- 

Woiniments Vacant Personal • " * j;; 

r CI,IS Wanfed • F«* Sate and v^l.. ^ 


Other - Vacant 
Appointments 


CITY OF LEICESTER 
POLYTECHNIC 

Smf lojuirvd in the iibury:— 

»!• AJlVSIYTANV IIHAARfAM. 
iJ. I.IHRkkY AStJMANT. 

»3l LIBRARY ASS lb rAN I frail -time 

—19 Ivi-ir.i. 

(41 LIBRARY ASSISTANT Memr-awry 

~I2 Dicntby). 

Apclioinif should hive good cdu<4- 
tliinjl tvickgiound. For post >1). appli- 


cant hllh m iilKJiv dli jllfli-.it f-s a ncfciicd 
For «ll pi-sw. llbrtty uipc-il.Day is un 
advanuar. For p«t U>. typing ablUty 
W W I M 

•Saliricy funder inlrn ) 


il) Lk.OM to £1.272 pet annum. 

* if «nd i4) on cafe ruing io LJ9J and 
poynblr £1,131 per annum 
Ml on scale rising to £493 per annum. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

EDUCATION COMMIT! tB 
COUNTY LIBRARY 
A VACANCY aylRi for ■ BRANCH 

k’M^ndYttoW ffitssrgg 

iwuO Oiadt 1tl.14A-il.9Jl p.a.1 
- Full her details ajulfonn of iPPlhMikm 
niy t« obuliM from PM Codaly Tib- 
STiin PrtW Termed. SUffoid to 
comr'c’ra form* tnuR be u-turnCd by 9th 

September. tG7I. ^ 

T. H. RYANS, Ooik of its County 


Jb-hour Heel, cicejn Of. Refectory 
favillilee. 

Andy In writing. gMng full deullg. to 
Chl« AdmltinliASlve Oncer. City of 
Lclcctier Poyievhnl,-, P.O. Box 141. 
Leitturr, LEI 9BIL 

CLASSIFICATION ASSISTANT iriti 
espeilcnre In cfj«Jiic.nion urrj Index- 
and liM-kdit of oil({ulU«ii| «■ 

w 

of .a 


n- 

1.053 

mteiu- BBC. 

nsw IleW. 

days PJea<e 
9IKMC Kef. 740. 7J.U.J01 TLS aOJ 
cead atNicoted foo;*ap envelope. 

WEST-END BOOKSHOP soctiallglRg Hi 
20m Century I.Hcrcrture, regulirt 
cnrrgerto and, utiru/Kni Am-sum. rte- 
3 cih Bookshop eipoiirnce oiefeeradL 
Iwm; mM'-i-maRygMiid aadHkuuJ 
dnets. Arapte npooriunTiv for lipid 
pu-motiOD. TeUphunr Ul-240 2!M 
tl-SM 3H88 l.MlW Bfown) fur 



Librarian 


Grade III 


required in Iho Library of Commerce ami Social Sludies, 
Wells St.. W.l. 

Applicants should be Chartered Librarians, preferably 
graduates in a discipline appropriate io the subject 
matter covered by this Library, or with experience in 
handling literature in Ihese fields. 

Salary (under review) — in Hie Ecale f.i .536 u> £2.007 
per annum. 

Application forms may ho obtained from the Establish- 
ment Officer, The Polytechnic of Contra I London. 309 
Regent Street. London, W1 fi SAL. lo whom compteioil 
applications should bo relumed as sunn ns possible. 


City of Portsmouth 

(Incorporating tlio seaside rosorlol Stuuhsca} 

Deputy City Librarian 

Salary £2,802 to £.3.228 

Applicants should bo Fellows of the Library Aspect 
with wide experience of administration in large or int-r 



sized public library systems. 

FuMhoi - IH;. ill M.tiin.il-lo Horn I 


Futlh<vi -14 tail 9 nl'i.iin.il.l'j Uom Mr. n.ilpii M..U.v •. 1 i 4 
i»m. Ccn l ia l L lii.vy, l , (Vf lirnuiith. I’Oi L'Ua m .-.t.i.ru . t .,.i . 
hn L^nl l-v l.it.nil.ig, «l|, 2 tC|<K-iit 0 vr. lf-?l. 


Kingston Polytechnic Library 
HEAD OP TECHNICAL PROCESSES 


'vil.u y Lit, jili* V> , 2. li'iy ~-i n i- ^ 
l.cnilon .ill ow-iikv.'. 

IX.'1-iil » ,*| ilio IM.I v.m he "l’-l «n: 2-1 lv4t.il.nt w.-.lt .,ivi 
liun Inniis truni the Apnuinmieniv tntiec-r. Kington Poly- 
(ochnic. Penrliyn Rd 1 ., Kingstmi upon Th.nnc-. *KTl ;r( : . 
ill -546 I J27. Closing date, .1 September. 


• - i. 


WEST LOTHIAN 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

LIBRARIAN 

AppWvxiliriik art inkiied fur (he 
post of l.ilirarixu at nailicat* 
IWhnlcjl College. Salary — Char- 
lercJ I. ibr.i rums— 1 1 .4 l_J-£l ,77e> 

E cr annum Pan l H^cist ration 
Xamuuiioji or 2 or J Groups ul 
Rcan trait .n ol t^ulvalcnt — il.iiH- 
£1.272. Reiponsihtlliy elcuism— 
£100 p.a. Application forms .irtJ 
ruTtitcr pariiculnrs are cvl'l-unai'lc 
from ihe uiutcraigndvl anil uppllca- 
lions sliuiiid be lodged tu fouii ji 
posuble. 

A. SINCLAIR, Director of 
Education. 

County BulldltiBi. LINLITHGOW. 


French publishing company 1 offers 
attractive and promising position 
to 

PRODUCTION ASSISTANT 
Of EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
In the production department. The 
candidate should not be interested 
in becoming an wUior-ltafcan (wo 
have on el: a designer fatso). We 
need a ti ell -educated person, tough 
Und thorough, independent In 
■pint but not stubborn. He should 
know Fxunch and bo knowledge- 
ebl o about every aspect of ihe 
making of books 1 Including edi- 
torial prohjems- • 

Handwritten apjdteatkijM K»- , 

Hcrmaae, 156 Bid 54-Cemaln 
Pmlr VI* SVnnce. 


INNER LONDON 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 

Chartered 

Librarians 

(Part Time) 

Secondary Schools 

The Authority has j aumher of p.m- 
time vamad« thraughoui the fame 
London area for Chartered Ubrartani 
In rtcondnry school.*. 

Tltere posts me normally for 22ihatira 
per week during sellout temss attly. but 
the hours may be adhuted sUghtly for 
conienlenu. 

Salary scale (under review) 1 925 rising 
by annual increments (o L1.U22. 

Application forms aitf further dtlalh 
from th* bducodon ONfcer itwb. 
M/21 County I foil. S £.1. Til. 43J 
5000 frr. 7546. Closing date for Khan, 
of coMpli'ied application farms 0 
Septtmbcr, 


Order Form 

Please, fill in ' the form below in block capitals, with the copy for : 
your announcement j and sencl It to the address below. / 

RalMi 33p wr lU?e OJIij.|79p) Bos? NuTnbcr 15p Extra, 1 . ' 


n 

-.'iV • ■ 

i 




- - v - ; — v aca nt ■ i 

• • : . \ : ■•’••• ,;y TVimred . ' j 

• •• ; i >• ; : nt p 


ices .. :• '• / - & 

i Wanted . '1 is?* ^v' 


iSAME. 


COPY. 


ADpRESS, 


v .' : V. 




'-.•■’••j O- : . '■ • •* ■ y r ■ V. "! ' ' ■- .-. . : [•%* ' . : ; r ;'4 

1 ~ ATiofrT.- ■ Ri^oK^nfeBP vif ' I '*/ j 'h-r ‘ ] '-"Ij 









